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** IIe would 1)6 thoHglit %^oid of common sense wlio asked on tke 
one side, or, on the other, went to give, a reason why it is imi3ossibIe 
for the same thing to he and not to be/' — Locke: i. 

chap. iii. 


Theke is here a confession, the importance of which has been 
observed neither by Locke nor his antagonists. In thus api)eaUng 
to common sense or intellect, he was in fact surrendering his thesis, 
that all our knowledge is an ednct. from experience. For in ad- 
mitting, as he here vii-tually does, that experience must ultimately 
ground its procedure on the laws of intellect, he admits that intellect 
contains principles of judgment, on which experience being depend- 
ent, cannot possibly be their precursor or their cause. What Locke 
here calls common sense he elsewhere denominates intuition.” — 
Sib "William Hamiltok: lieid'H Collected Wntings, vol. ii, p. 784:. 


TEAISCENDENTALISM. 


INTUITION, INSTINCT, EXPERIMENT,” SYL- 
LOGISM, AS TESTS OF TRUTH. 


PEELXJDE OK CUBRENT EVEKTS. 


Unless the children of the dangerous and. perish- 
ing classes are to blame for being born, they, at least, 
whatever we say of their parents, cannot be shut out 
from a victorious place in our pity. This is a festal 
day ; and, if the Author of Christianity were on the 
groaning earth to make calls, probably the most of 
them, in the cities of the world, would be in unfash- 
ionable places. Why should we be so shy of the 
visitation in person of death-traps and rookeries? 
There is ineffable authority and example for going 
from house to house doing good. Visits thus en- 
joined cannot be made by proxy. No doubt organ- 
ized and unorganized charity is usually, in its modern 
form, a result of the Christian spirit. Celsus said 
Christianity could not be divine, because it cared 
insanely for the poor. Old Rome’s mood toward the 
miserable the world of culture now loathes. Philan- 
thropy swells the tide of commiseration for the un- 
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fortunate; and sometimes tlie most erratic opinions 
have been conjoined with the soimdest behavior 
toward those who have hardly where to lay their 
heads. Orthodoxy itself is often shy of personal con- 
tact with the very wretched, and goes from house to 
house by proxy. Organized charity, we think, is the 
whole of our duty. But Thomas Guthrie, and Dr. 
Chalmers, and all who have had much to do with 
the perishing classes in great cities, have taught the 
Church, that, when men are sick and in prison, they 
are to be visited. I know a great orator in this city, 
whose name is a power from sea to sea, and whose sil- 
vering honored head often bends over couch and 
cradle in the most miserable houses. It is safe to go 
to the North End now : it is not safe in the fiercest 
heats of summer. 

Our North winds in winter strike us all the way 
from Boothia Felix, and their iciness seals some 
lever-dens, whose doors swing wide open every sum- 
mer under the guardianship, as one must suppose, of 
the negligence of the Board of Health. [Applause.] 
I am notspealdng at random; for, according to the 
city reports, there were in 1876 sixty-eight houses 
condemned as not conforming to the sanitaiy regula- 
tions of this city; and of these only seventeen were 
really vacated; the rest were white-w'ashed. [Ap- 
plause.] The truth is, tliat if there were ten Boards 
of Health, and if they all did their duty, we could 
not avoid having a large population born into the 
w’oiid miserable. 

This nation now has one-fifth of its population in 
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cities. What are we to do with the social harriers 
which allow a great city to be not only a great 
world, blit ten great worlds, in which one world does 
not care at all for what the other worlds are doing ? 

Ill every great town there are six or ten strata in 
society ; and it is, one would think, a hundred miles 
from the fashionable to the unfashionable side of a 
single brick in a wall. Superfluity and squalor know 
absolutely nothing of each other — such is the utter 
negligence of the duty of visiting the poor, in any 
other way than by agents. I do not undervalue 
these, nor any part of the great charities of our 
times ; but there is no complete theory for the per- 
manent relief of the poor without personal visitation. 
Go from street to street with the city missionary or 
the best of the police ; but sometimes go all alone, 
and wntli your own eyes see the poor in the attics, 
and study the absolutely unspeakable conditions of 
their daily lives. Not long ago, I was in a suffocated 
tenement-house wdiere five or six points on which I 
could put iny hand were in boldest violation of the 
laws which it is the business of the Board of Health 
in this city to see e’xecuted. [Applause.] The 
death-rate of Boston in summer, in the North End, 
is often above thirty-five in the thousand. The regis- 
trar-general of England says that any deaths above 
seventeen in a thousand are unnecessary. Live one 
day where the children of the perishing poor live, 
and ask what it is to live there always. I know a 
scholar of heroic temper and of exquisite culture, 
who recently resolved to live with the poor in a 
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stifling part of tliis city, and who, after repeated and 
desperate illness, was obliged to move his home off 
the ground in order to avoid the necessity of putting 
his body underground. You cannot understand the 
poor by newspapers, nor even by novels. 

Our distant lavender touches of the miserable 
show the barbaric blood yet in our veins. Going 
about from house to house domg good is a great 
Christian measm-e permanently mstituted by a typi- 
cal example, which in a better age may be remem- 
bered, and be the foimdation of a irobility not yet 
visible on the planet. There was One who washed 
his disciples’ feet, and in that act founded an order 
of nobility ; but this second symbolic act seems not 
to be apprehended even yet by some good Samari- 
tans — in gloves. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho lies now through the city slums ; and, for many 
an age to come, there will be the spot where men 
oftenest will bo left stripped and sore and half dead. 
We want all good influences of the parlor and press, 
from literature and the interior church of the church, 
to work upon the problem of saving the perishing 
and dangerous classes in great cities. [Applause.] 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless stom, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as tliisV Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wu-etches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

r X ’t Leak, act iii. sc. iv. 

[Applanse]. 
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stiffing part of tHs city, and wlio, after repeated and 
desperate illness, was obliged to move his home off 
the ground in order to avoid the necessity of putting 
his body underground. You cannot understand the 
poor by newspapers, nor even by novels. 

Our distant lavender touches of the miserable 
show the barbaric blood yet in our veins. Going 
about from house to house doing good is a great 
Christian measure permanently instituted by a typi- 
cal example, which in a better age may be remem- 
bered, and be the foundation of a nobility not yet 
visible on the planet. There was One who washed 
his disciples’ feet, and in that act founded an order 
of nobility; but this second symbolic act seems not 
to be apprehended even yet by some good Samari- 
tans — in gloves. The way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho lies now through the city slums ; and, for many 
an age to come, there will be the spot where men 
oftenest will be left stripped and sore and half dead. 
We want all good influences of the parlor and press, 
from literatiue and the interior church of the church, 
to work upon the problem of saving the perishing 
and dangerous classes in great cities. [Applause.] 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er yon are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

IIow shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as this? Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel wdiat wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

Leae, act iii, sc. iv. 


[Applause]. 
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THE LECTTJEB. 

Napoleon I., one day riding in advance of his army, 
came to a bridgeless river, which it was necessary 
that his hosts should immediately cross on a forced 
march. “ Tell me,” said the great emperor to his 
engineer, the breadth of this stream.” — “Sire, I can- 
not,” was the reply. “ My scientific instruments are 
with the army ; and we are ten miles ahead of it.” 
— “ Measure the breadth of this stream instantly.” — 
“ Sire, be reasonable.” — “ Ascertain at once the width 
of this river, or you shall be deposed from your office.” 
The engineer drew down the cap-piece on his helmet 
till the edge of it just touched the opposite bank ; 
and then, holding himself erect, turned upon his 
heel, and noticed where the cap-piece touched the 
bank on which he stood. He then paced the dis- 
tance from his position to the latter point, and turned 
to the emperor saying, “ This is the breadth of the 
stream approximately;” and he was promoted. 
Now, in all the marches of thought, metaphysical 
science measures the breadth of streams with scien- 
tific instruments, indeed; but it uses no principles 
which men of common sense, at their firesides, or in 
politics, or before juries, or in business, do not recog- 
nize as authoritative. Your Napoleon’s engiiieeer, 
after his instruments came up, no doubt made a more 
accurate measurement than he had done by his skil- 
ful expedient of common sense ; but the new and 
exact determination of the distance must have pro- 
ceeded upon precisely the same principle by which 
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ie had made his approximate calculation. Both the 
estimates would turn on the scientific certainty that 
the radii of a circle are equal. The distance to the 
opposite hank is one radius in a circle, of which the 
position of the observer is the centre ; and, if now he 
wheels round the radius, of course the radius here is 
just as long as the radius yonder ; for tilings wliich 

are equal to the same thing are equal to each other, 
iiie most exact instruments ever invented would 
liave betod them only that incontrovertible, axio- 
matic, self-evident truth. You can measure a river 
in the way Napoleon’s engineer did; but you tliink 
that research of the metaphysical sort has somethin- 
m It incomprehensible, mystical, and suspicious. Let 
ns not stand in too much awe of the theodolite. As 
the engineers final measurement of the river with 
scientific instruments was simply his pacing made 

eS^! common sense made 

Evolution, Materialism, and 
Immortality, the current of discussion in this Lee- 
ureslnp entos on a new vista; but the river is the 
same, tor it flows out of that tropical land of Biology 
ye have been traversing together, and the chiff 

llTm vefir and science. 

It vill yet be our duty to meditate on the applica- 
tion M the prmciple'of evolution to philosophy! and 
^pecml ly to ethics; for I am now bidding Idfen ^ 
Materialism as a topic, and am approaching Tran- 
scendentalism, and so Conscience, and so the natiiml 
con<ut.o.« „t the peace of the b;„1 with 
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with tlie plan ‘wliicli inheres in the nature of things; 
that is, with GocL 

Here, as everywhere, religious science, like every 
other science, asks you to grant nothing but axio- 
matic truth. Ill considering Transcendentalism, or 
axiomatic tests of certainty, I must seem, therefore, 
to be almost transcendentalistic at first ; for such is 
and must be all sound thought, up to a certain jpoint. 
I am no pantheist ; I am no individualist ; I am no 
mere theist, I ho]ic: but so far forth as Ti’anscen- 
dentalism founds itself upon what Aristotle and 
Kant and Hamilton have called intuition, self-evident 
truths, axioms, first principles, I am willing to call 
myself a transceiidentalist, not of the rationalistic, 
but of the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and Coleridgiau 
school. 

Both wings of the army front of Transcendental- 
ism must be studied, and it will be found that it is 
only the left or rationalistic wing that has been of 
late thrown into panic. That serried and scattered 
and very brave host made bold marches in Boston 
thirty years ago. Its leaders now confess that it has 
been substantially defeated. It is time for the right 
tving and ceoitrc to more. This portion of Transcen- 
dentalism never broke with Christianity: the other 
portion did ; and to-day, according to its own admis- 
sion, is not only not victorious, but dispirited (Froth- 
' ingham, Transcendentalism in New England, pemm). 
Its historians speak of it as a thing of the past. Self- 
evident truths, axioms, necessary beliefs, however, 
can never go out of fashion; they can be opposed 
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sion of tliouglit. We are told that woman’s intui- 
tions are better in many respects than man’s ; we are 
assured that the intuitions of childhood are purer, 
clearer, or more nearly unadulterated, than those of 
middle life : in short, our popular, and many of our 
scientific discussions, so far as these proceed from 
persons who have had no distinctively metaphysical 
training, use the word “intuition” with the most 
bewildering looseness. Individualism is justified by 
intuition; pantheism, mere theism, orthodoxy, or 
whatever a man feels, or seems to feel, to be true, he 
says his intuitions affirm. There are those who con- 
fuse intuition, not only with instinct, but with mere 
insight ; that is, with an imaginative or reflective 
swiftness or emotional force, which, by glancing at 
truth, catches its outlines better than by laborious 
plodding. The loftiest arrogance of individualism 
justifies itself often simply by calling its idiosyncra- 
sies intuitions. In all ages mysticism of the devout- 
est school has frequently made the same wild mis- 
take. Gleams of radiance across the inner heavens 
of the great .poetic souls of the race we must rever- 
ence; but shooting-stars are not to be confounded 
with the eternally fixed constellations. Undoubted- 
ly a single flash of lightnings from the swart, tlmnder- 
ous summer midnight, often ingrains the memory of 
a landscape more durably on the memory than the 
beating of imuiy summer noons ; but even lightning 
glances are not intuitions. 

Our first business then, my friends, will be to ob- 
tain a distinct definition of the strategic word “ intui- 
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You feel very sure, do you not, as you cast a 
glance on the capacities of your mind, that you can 
believe that these articles might never have existed ; 
and so^ of all other objects that fill space ? Orion 
flames in our skies nowj but you can at least imagine 
that this constellation might never have been. The 
Seven Stars we can suppose to be annihilated. I do 
not mean that we can prove matter to be destructi- 
ble, but that we can imagine its non-existence. You 
are entirely certain of your mental capacity to im- 
agine the non-existence of any material object in any 
part of space. 

2. It is impossible to imagine the space in this 
room to be annihilated, or not in existence. 

Notice the strange fact that you cannot so much 
as imagine the annihilation of a corner of the space 
in this room. You bring down in thought the space 
from one corner, as ybu would roll up a thick cur- 
tain ,* but you have left space behind, up yonder in 
the corner. You lift up this floor and bring down 
the ceding : but you have left space beneath and 
above. You draw in aU four sides of this temple at 
once, and cause its dimensions to diminish equally in 
every direction; but in every direction vou have"lpft 
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space. If you go out into infinite space with the best 
exorcism of your magic, if you whip it as Xerxes 
whipped the ocean, you will find your heaviest lashes 
as unavailing as his. No part of space can even be 
imagined not to be in existence. We cannot so much 
as iinagiiie that the space through which Orion and 
the Seven Stars wander should not be; by no possi- 
bility can you in thought get rid of it, although you 
easily get rid of them. That is a very curious fact 
in the mind. 

8. It is possible to suppose all the evenU since sun- 
rise not to have taken place. 

I know not but that at this moment the English 
fleet lately in the Bosphorus is flpating across the 
purple ripples of the Piraeus harbor at Athens, in 
sight of the Acropolis. It may be that the Russians 
are commencing a march upon Turkey. But what- 
ever has happened since sunrise I can imagine not 
to have happened at all. It is perfectly easy for me, 
in thought, to vacate all time of all events. Any 
thing that lias taken place in time may be imagined 
not to have taken place. We can imagine the non- 
existence of whatever we call an event. 

4. It is impossible to suppose any portion of the 
dimition from sunrise to the present moment not to 
have existed. 

If you will try the experiment with yourselves, 
and analyze your minds, you will find that it is really 
impossible to think of any portion of duration as 
annihilated. You annihilate an hour, as you say ;,but 
there is a gap left, and it is an hour long. You anni- 
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hilate an age in the flow of the eternities, and there 
is a gap of an age there. If yon will simply notice 
your own thoughts, you will find that m this case, as 
in the case of space, we strike upon a most marvellous 
circumstance. The mind is so made, that it is not 
capable even of imagining the non-existence of time 
or of space. There are hundreds of proofs of this ; 
and those who hold the materialistic philosophy do 
not deny the existence of this necessity in the human 
mind. They explain its origin and meaning in a way 
that I do not think clear at all ; but they, with all 
men who understand their own mental operations, 
admit that all events and all objects we may annihi- 
late in thought, but not space, not time. Moreover, 
we are convinced that always there was space, and 
always there will be ; that always there was time, 
and always there will be. 

5. It is possible to believe that any effect or 
change that has taken place might not have taken 
place. 

6. It is impossible to believe that any change can 
have taken place witlmut a cause. 

This latter is an amazing but wholly incontroverti- 
ble fact in the mind. 

Our idea of the connection of cause and effect is 
erj[ually clear with our ideas concerning space and 
time ; and the axiom which asserts that every change 
must have a sufficient cause is not a merely identical 
I>roposition either. I know that materialistic schools 
in philosophy are often saying that most axioms are 
simply equations between different expressions for 
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the same tlioiiglit. Whateyer is, is. That, iindonbt- 
edly, is an identical proi)osition. It means simpty, as 
John Stuart Mill said, that, when any proposition is 
true in one form of wmrds, we have a right to af&rni 
the same thing in any other form of words. But 
take an axiom which is not an identical proposition, 
and that is admitted even by materialists not to bo 
one : the proposition that the equals of equals are 
equal to each other. (See Baix, Peoeessoe A., 
Mental and 3Ioral Science^ English edition, p. 187.) 
You feel perfectly sure about that ; you cannot be 
made to believe that that is not true. Take the prop- 
osition, that every change not only 7ias, but must have, 
an adequate cause, and that is by no means an iden- 
tical proposition. What is beyond the verb there 
does not mean only what that does which is on the 
first side of the verb. An identical proposition is 
simply an equation : what is on the left side of the 
verb means just what that does which is on the right 
of the verb. But in the proposition, that every 
change has and must have an adequate cause, these 
words on the right of the verb do not express just 
the meaning of the words on the left ; and yet you 
are perfectly sure of the connection between these 
two phrases. Not only has^ but must^ you and all 
men put in there ; and you are sure al)out that vast 
double assertion. For all time past, and all time to 
come, that is an axiom, you say, not only for this 
globe, but for the sun, and the Seven Stars, and 
Orion. You are sure about that truth; and, if you 
try ever so skilfully, you cannot make yourself 
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believe but that every change must have an adequate 
cause ; and yet, if you try to prove that proposition, 
you cannot do it by any thing that does not assume 
it. It is not only evident : it is self-evident. It is 
not evident through any other truth. It is a primb. 
tive and not a derivative truth. It is a first truth. 
Nevertheless, although there is no demonstration of 
that proposition, except by looking directly on it, or 
the supreinest kind of demonstration,— absolute men- 
tal touch, — you are sure that it is true not only here, 
but everywhere; not only now, but forever. [Ap- 
plause.] 

7. The ideas of space and time are called in phi- 
losophy necessary ideas. 

8. The belief in the connection of cause and effect 
is called in philosophy a necessary belief. 

9. All real axioms are necessary truths. 

10. All necessary truths are not only evident, but 
self-evident. 

You may say that the proposition that it is two 
thousand feet from here to the gilded dome yonder 
is evident, but not that it is self-evident. You ascer- 
tain the distance by measurement and reasoning. 
But it is self-evident that the shortest distance be- 
tween this point and that is a straight line. On that 
proposition you do not reason at all ; and yet you 
are unalterably sure of it. 

11. Self-evident and necessary truths are univer- 
sally true ; that is, everywhere and in all time. 

We feel sure that it is, always was, and always w-ill 
be true that a whole is greater than a part, and that 



the sums of equals are equals ; that a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time and in the same 
sense. We are confident that these laws hold good 
here, and in Orion, and everywhere. 

We arrive thus at an incisive definition: — 

12. An intwition is a truth self-evident^ necessary^ 
and ■imiiversaL 

It is a proposition having these three traits^ — self- 
evidence^ necessity^ and universality. 

IS. Since Aristotle, these three have been the 
established tests of intuitive truths. (See Sm Wil- 
LIAIM HajMILTOX’s celebrated Note A, Appendix to 
Reid's Works,') 

14. An intuition is to be distinguished from an 
instinct. The latter is an impulse or propensity : 
existing iiidexiendcnt of instruction, and prior to j 
experience. 

15. An intuition is to be distinguished from in- 
sight, emotional, reflective, or poetic. 

16. All intuition is to be distinguished from inspi- 
ration or illumination, sacred or secular. 

17. In scientific discussion any use of the word 
'' intuition ” to denote other than a proposition 
marked by self-evidence, necessity, and universality, 
is a violation of established usage. 

18. The supreme question of philosophy is wheth- 
er the self-evident, necessary, and universal truths of 
the mind are derived from experience, or are a part 
of the constitution of man brought into activity by 
experience, but not derived from it, nor explicable by 
it.- Do these self-evident truths arise d priori,, or d 
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term. From this point omvard we may not all 
agree ; but I must venture these further proposi- 
tions.: — 

19. This fundamental question has a new interest 
on account of the recent advances in philosophy, and 
especially in biology. 

20. These advances, if the German as well as the 
English field is kept in view, favor the d priori or the 
intuitional school. 

On one point there is no debate any longer ; namely, 
that there are certain truths which are not only evi- 
dent, but self-evident ; which are absolutely necessary 
beliefs to the mind ; and which are, therefore, univer- 
sal, both in the sense of being explicitly or implicitly 
held by all sane men, and in that of being true in all 
time and in all places. (See Mill’s admissions pm- 
mn^ in his Examination of IIa]MILTOn’s Philosophy,} 
Immanuel Kant instituted a great inquiry,you remem- 
ber, as to the origin of this particular class of truths, 
especially of those which are not identical proposi- 
tions; and now I beg leave to ask this audience 
whether it is not worth while for us — now that Ger- 
many has gone back to Immanuel Kant, and dares 
to-day build no metaphysical superstructure except 
on his foundations or their equivalents — to ask over 
again, in the light of all the recent advances of bio- 
logical science, the supreme question : Are the self 
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evident j necessary^, and nniverml ideas of the mmd 
derived solely from experience^ or are they a part of the 
original furniture of the soul^ not derived at all from 
.sensuous impressions ? [Applause.] 

I am quite aware that Mr. Frothiiigham of New- 
York City, who in philosophy seems to have very 
little outlook beyond the North Sea, says that . the 
Transcendentalism of which he is the historian has 
for the present had its day. Here is his graceful 
book; and, although it is only a sketch, there is 
large meaning between its lines in its plaintive under- 
tone of failure. This coast of New England the 
Puritans made mellow soil for all seeds promising re- 
liLuous fruitfulness. Transcendentalism rooted itself 

o 

swiftly here for that reason ; but the effort was made 
to bring up that seed to the dignity of a tree without 
any sunlight from Christianity. Mr. Frothingham 
says the attempt has failed. I believe the seed, if 
it had had that light, might have lived longer. 
[Applause.] Let it never be forgotten that there are 
two classes of those who revere axiomatic truth, — 
the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and Coleridgian on the one 
side, and the purely rationalistic on the other. Mr. 
Frothingham says New-England Transcendentalism 
deliberately broke with Christianity; but in that 
remark he overlooks many revered names. 

Ilis own school in Transcendentalism was indeed 
proud to shut away from the growth of the seeds of 
intuitive truth the simlight of Christianity. No oak 
has appeared in the twilight ; but does this fact prove 
that the tree may not attain stately proportions if 
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25. Wti hi070 nou\ therefore, that, besides what furni- 
ture sensation and association give to the sold, there are 
in us, ivhollt/ independent of experience, the soul and 
the plan of the soul. [Applause.] 

26. Of this plan, "which must be the basis of all 
philosoplij' relating to man, the self-e'vident, neeessar'v’", 
and unwersal truths, or the intuitions on the one 
hand, and tlio organic or constitutional instincts on 
the other, are a revelation. 

jji. Eocry organic instinct must he assumed to have 
its correlate to match it. 

28. Every really intuitive belief must be held to be 
correct. [Applause.] 

Proof that there is a soul is proof that there is a 
plan of the soul. 

It is now a commonplace of science that the' uni- 
versality of law is incontrovertible. If the soul has 
an existence, it has a plan, for the universality of law 
requires that every thin-g that exists should have 
a plan ; and, if the soul exists, there is no doubt a 
plan according to which it was made, and according 
to which it should act. . 

tlieiefore, we prove that the soul is some- 
thing different from matter, ox‘ that it is as external 
to tho^ nervous system as light to the eye, and the 
pijlsations of the air to tlie ear ; when physiological 
science, led by the Lotzes and Ulrieis and Beales, 
asserts that the soul is - possibly the occupant of a 
spiritual body ; or when, not going as far as that, we 
sunply say there is a soul, — we affirm by implication 
that it is made upon a plan. In the light of the best 
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originate in Ms senses ; namely, the soul and the plan 
of the soul. [Applause.] That is not a proposition 
of small importance. It means that these necessary 
beliefs, these self-evident truths, these first principles, 
inhere in the very plan of our soul ; and that they are, 
therefore, a supreme revelation to us from the Author 
of that plan. 

Self-evident truths thus take hold of the roots of 
the world. If, now, I raise the question whether 
instinctive beliefs, whether the first truths, which 
Aristotle said no man could desert and find surer, 
whether self-evident propositions, are not made self- 
evident of necessity by the very structure of our 
souls, you will not tliink I am running into mysti- 
cism, will you? You believe there is a soul, and 
you hold that every thing is made on a plan; or 
that from the eyelash that looks on Orion, up to 
Orion itself, there is no escape from the univei’sality 
of law : therefore, you must hold, that, since every 
thing is made on a ’plan, the soul itself is. Just as 
you know that your hand was not made to shut 
toward the back, but toward the front, you know 
that the soul is made according to a certain plan. 
If we can find out that plan, we can ascertain what 
is the best way in which to live. It is said we can 
know nothinar ; but do we not alreadv know tlin.t tliPrA 
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the front? I think I know that [applause] in spite 
of all the wooden songs of materialism. 

Germany yet listens to Immanuel Kant, and to 
those who, succeeding him with the microscope and 
scalpel, have carried biological knowledge far beyond 
its state in his time, and are now asserting not only 
the existence of the soul, and its independence of the 
body, but that, because law is universal, the soul 
must be made on a plan ; and that, therefore, the 
supreme question of moral science and intellectual 
philosophy, and of all research that founds itself on 
mere organism, must be to ascertain Avhat the plan 
of the soul is, in order that, through a knowledge of 
the plan, “we may learn to conform to it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What, then, must philosophy to-day call the su- 
preme tests of truth ? 

In the ceiling of tliis temple will you imagine a 
great circle to be drawn, and will you call one quar- 
ter of it Intuition, another quarter Instmet, another 
Experiment, another Syllogism? Let bur attempts 
at arriving at certitude all consist of endeavors to 
rise to the centre from which all these arcs are drawn. 
If you will shoAv me w’-hat the intuitions are, and do 
that clearly, I can almost admit that you may strike 
the whole circle from simply a knowledge of that 
quadrant. I know, that, if you can inductively deter- 
mine any curve of the circle, you can then determine 
deductively the whole. But, my friends, we have 
seen too many failures in this high attempt to de- 
scribe the circle of the universe by determining three 
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circle may be drawn ; but so vast is the circle of 
infinities and eter*nities, that our poor human com- 
passes cannot be trusted, if we use one of these 
quadrants only. Let m he intuitionalists, lmt much 
else. Let us test quadrant by quadrant around the 
■whole circle of research. Let us conjoin the testi- 
mony of Intuition, Instinct, Experiment, and Syllo- 
gism. Show me accord between your quadrant of 
Intuition and your quadrant of Instinct, and be- 
tween these two and the quadrant of Experiment, — 
this latter is the English quarter of the heavens, and 
that of Intuition is the German, — and between 
these three and the quadrant of Syllogism ; and, with 
these four supreme tests of truth agreeing, I know 
enough for the cancelling of the orphanage of Doubt. 
I know not every thing; but I assuredly can find a 
way tlmough all multiplex labyrinths between God 
and man, and will with confidence ascend through the 
focus of the four quadrants into God's bosom. £.^p- 
plause.] 

Archbishop Whately said, that, the wider the circle 
of illumination, the greater the circle of surrounding 
darkness. Acknowledging that this is true,we sliaU 
be devoutly humble face to face with inexplicalfio 
portions of the universe. Nevertheless, let us. with 
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TRANSCElfDENTALISM m NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

PEELtTDE OU CTJEEENT EVEISTS. 

A SEEious man must I'ejoiee to have Christianity 
tested pliUosophically, Iiistorically, and in every great 
■way, but not in a certain small, light, and inwardly 
coarse way, of which the world has had enough, and 
is tired. Yesterday the most scholarly representative 
of what eaUs itself Free Religion told Boston that 
the Author of Christianity is historically only an 
idolized memory inwreathed with mythical fictions. 
Will you allow me to say that the leading universi- 
ties of Germany, through their greatest specialists in 
exegetical and historical research, have decisively 
given up tliat opinion? Thirty or forty years ago it 
was proclaimed there in rationalistic lecture-rooms 
very emphatically : to-day such lecture-rooms are 
empty, and those of the opposing schools are 
crowded. On the stately grounds of Sans Souei, 
where Frederick the Great and Voltaire had called 
out to the culture of Europe, » Eerasez Tinfame!” 
King William and his queen lately entertained an 
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Evangelical Alliance gatlaerecl from the Indus, the 
Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, and the 
Mississippi. Histories of the rise and progress and 
decline of German Rationalism, and especially of 
the power of the Mythical Theory, have been appear- 
ing abundantly for the last fifteen years in the most 
learned portions of the literature of Germany. The 
incontrovertible fact is, that every prominent German 
university, except Heidelberg, is now under predomi- 
nant evangelical influences. Heidelberg is nearly 
empty of theological students. Lord Bacon said 
that the best materials for prophecy are the unforced 
opinions of young men. Against twenty-four theo- 
logical students at rationalistic Heidelberg there 
were lately at evangelical Halle two hundred and 
eighty-two ; at evangelical Berlin two hundred and 
eighty ; and at hyper-evangelical Leipzig four hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Before certain recent discussions and discoveries 
on the field of research into the history of the origin 
of Christianity, the rationalistic lecture-rooms were 
crowded, and the evangelical empty. It is notorious 
that such teachers as Tholuck, Julius Muller, Dorner, 
Twcsten, TJllmann, Lange, Rothe, and Tischendorf, 
most of whom began their professorships at their 
universities with great unpopularity, on account of 
their opposition to rationalistic views, are now par- 
ticularly honored on that very account. (See ar- 
ticle on the Decline of Rationalism in the German 
Universities,” Bihliotheea Sacra^ October, 1875.) 

We often have offered to us in Boston the crumbs 
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from German pliilosopHcal tables; and, altlioiigli I 
must not speak harshly, the truth must be told, 
namely, that the faithful in the uneducated ranks of 
scepticism — I do not deny that there are vast 
masses of Orthodoxy uneducated also — are not 
infrequently fed on cold remnants swept away with 
derision from the scholarly repasts of the world. If 
you wdll open the biography of David Friedrich 
Strauss, by Zeller, his admiring friend, and a profess- 
or at Heidelberg, 3 mu will read these unqualified 
words : “ Average theological liberalism pressed 

forward eagerlj" to renounce all compromising asso- 
ciation with Strauss after he published the last state- 
ment of his mythical theory.” (See Zellee, Peo- 
EESSOE Edleied, jSt7'auss in his Life and Writings f 
English translation, London, 1874, pp. 135, 141, 
148.) It did so under irresistible logical pressure, 
and especially because recent discoveries have car- 
ried back the dates of the New-Testament literature 
fifty j'ears. 

Thirty years ago it used to be thought that the 
earliest date at which the New-Testament literature 
can be shown to have been received as of equal 
authority with the Old was about A.D. 130 ; but, as 
all scholars will tell you, even Baiir admitted that 
Paul’s chief Epistles were genuine, and \vere written 
before the year 60. This admission is fatal to the 
mythical theory j)ut forth by Strauss when he was a 
young man, and now for twenty years marked as 
juvenile by the best scholarship of Germany. These 
letters of Paul, written at that date, are incontro- 
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vertible proof that the leading traits of the charac- 
ter of the Author of Christianity, as given in the 
so-called mythical Gospels, were familiar to the Chris- 
tian world within twenty-five years after his death 
(Thayeb, Pboeessoe J. Hexby, of Andover, Boston 
Lectures^ 1871, p. 372). There is now in the hands 
of scholars incontrovertible evidence that even the 
Gospels had acquired authority with the earliest 
churches as early as A.D. 125. Schenkel, Renan, 
Keim, Weizsacker, and others widely removed from 
the traditional views, teach that the Fourth Gospel 
itself could not have appeared later than a few years 
after the beginning of the second century. (See 
Fisheb, Pboeessob Geokge P., Essays on the Su- 
pernatural Origin of Christianity^ 1870, Preface^ 
sxxviii.) These discoveries explain the new atti- 
tude of German scholarship. They carry back the 
indubitable traces of the New-Testament literature 
more than fifty years. They shut the colossal shears 
of chronology upon the theories of Baur, Strauss, 
and Renan. They narrow by so much the previously 
too narrow room used by these theories to explain 
the growth of myths and legends. Strauss demands 
a century after the death of Paul for his imaginative 
additions to Christianity to grow up in. It is now 
established that not only not a century, but not a 
quarter of a century, can be had for this purpose. 
The upper date of A.D. 34, and the lower date of 
A.D, 60, as established by exact research, are the two 
merciless blades of the shears between which the 
latest and most deftly-woven web of doubt is cut 
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in two. [Applause.] There is no room for that 
course of mythical derelopment wMch the Tubingen 
school describes. As a sect in biblical criticism, this 
school has perished. Its history has been written in 
more than one tongue (Thayee, Pbofessoe J. 
Henet, Criticism Confirmatory of the Crospels, Boston 
Lectures, 1871, pp. 363, 364, 371). 

Chevaber Bunsen once wrote to Thomas Arnold 
tins incisive exclamation : “ The idea of men writing 
mythic histories between the time of Livy and Taci- 
tus, and Saint Paul mistaking such for realities ! ” 
Aenold’s Life, Letter cxliv.) Paul had opportunity 
to know the truth, and was, besides, one of the bold- 
est and acutest spirits of his own or of any age. 
Was Paul a dupe ? [Applause.] 

But who does not know the history of the defeat 
of sceptical school after sceptical school on the 
rationalistic side of the field of exegetical research ? 
The naturalistic theory was swallowed by the mythi- 
cal theory, and the mythical by the tendency theory, 
and the tendency by the legendary theory, and each 
of the four by time. [Applause.] Strauss laughs 
at Paulus, Baur at Strauss, Renan at Baur, the hour- 
glass at all. [Applause.] “ Under his guidance,” 
says Strauss of Paulus (Aew Life of Jesus, English 
translation, p._18), “we tumble into the mire; and 
assuredly dross, not gold, is the issue to which his 
method of interpretation generally leads.” “ Up to 



tion.” And yet New-York lips teacli it here in 
modem Athens ! [Applairse.] “ Insufficient,” says 
Eenan of Baur {Iltude d’Eist. Eel, 163), “ is what he 
leaves existing of the Gospels to account for the faith 
of the apostles.” He makes the Pauline and Petrine 
factions account for the religion, and the religion 
account for the Pauline and Petrine factions. “ Criti- 
cism has run all to leaves,” said Strauss (see Zellee, 
Life of Strauss, p. 143) in his hitter disappointment 
at the failure of his final volume. 

Appropriately was there carried on Richter s cof- 
fin to his grave a manuscript of his last work, — a 
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leoii at St. Helena — tlie record is authentic; read it 
in Liddons’ Bainpton Lectures on the Divinity of Our 
Lord, the l3est recent hook -on that theme, — 
know men, and I tell you that Jesus of ISTazareth was 
not a man.” Daniel Webster, on his djdng-bed, 
Avrote on the marble of his tombstone ‘‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount cannot be a merely human production.” 
Eenan Avas particularly cited to you yesterday ; but 
Avhen I Avent into the study of Professor Dorner, 
Schlciermacher’s successor, at Berlin, and conA^ersed 
AAuth him about the greatest sceptics of Europe, I 
came to the name of Renan, and said, What are we 
to think of his ‘ Life of Jesus ’ ? ” 

‘‘ Das ist Xichts,” he ansAA'Cred, and added no more. 
‘‘ That is nothing.” [Applause.] 

No doubt, in the fume and foam and froth of liter- 
ary brilliancy serving a lost, bad cause, there may be 
iridescence, as well as in the enduring opal and pearl ; 
but, Avhile the colors seven flashed from the fragile 
spray are as beautiful as foam and froth, they are 
also just as substantial. [Applause.] ' 


THE LECTUEE. 

Side by side under the lindens in the great ceme- 
tery of Berlin lie Fitclie and Hegel ; and I am tran- 
scendentalist enough myself to have walked one 
lonely day, four miles, froili the tombs of Neander 
and Schleiermacher, on the hill south of the city, to 
the quiet spot where the great pliilosophers of tran- 
scendentalism lie at rest till the heavens be no more. 
I ‘treasure among the mementos of travel some 
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broad myrtle-leaves which I plucked from the sods 
that lie above these giants in philosophy ; and, if I 
to-day cast a little ridicule upon the use some of 
their disciples have made of the great tenets of the 
masters, you will not suppose me to be irreverent 
towards any fountain-head of intuitive, axiomatic, 
self-evident truth. You wish, and I, too, wish, cool 
draughts out of the Castalian spring of axioms. 
\ ou are, and I, too, am, thirsty for certainty ; and I 
find it only in the sure four tests of truth, — intuition, 
instinct, experunent, syllogism, — all agreeing. [Ap- 
plause.J But of the four tests, of course the first is 
chief, head and shoulders above all the rest. 

Even in Germany the successors of the great tran- 
scendentalists have made sport for the ages; and 
no doubt here in New England it was to have been 
expected that there should be some sowing of “ tran- 
scendental wild-oats.” [Applause.] Tha” plirase is 
the incisive language of a daughter of transcen- 
dentalism honored by this generation, and likely to 
be honored by many more. I am asking you to look 
to-day at the erratic side of a great movement, the 
right wing and centre of which I respect, but the 
left wing of wluch, or that which broke ivith Cluis- 
tianity, has brought upon itself self-confessed defeat. 

T^iat has been the outcome of brealdng with 
Christianity in the name of intuitive truth in Ger- 
many ? Take up the latest advices, which it is my 
duty, as an outlook committee for this audience, to 
keep before you, and you will find that Immanuel 
Hermann Fichte, the son of this man at whose grave 
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I stood in Berlin, lias just jiassed into tlie Unseen 
Holy ; and that, as his last legacy, he left to the ages 
a work entitled “ Questions and Considerations con- 
cerning the Newest Form of German Speculation.” 
When, one day, the great Fichte heard the drums of 
Napoleon beat in the streets of Berlin, he closed a 
lecture by announcing that the nest would be given 
when Prussia had become free; and then enlisted 
against the conqueror, and kept his word. The son 
has had a more quiet life than the father ; but he has 
given himself exclusively to philosoph}^ The second 
Fichte was the founder of the “Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy,” now conducted by Ulrici and 
Wirth ; and he has lived through much. He knew 
his father’s system presumably well. Has it led to 
pantheism or materialism with him, as it has with 
some, others? If Ermr^on has made pantheism a 
logical outcome of Fichte's teachings^ ivhat has Fichte's 
son made of themf The son of the great Fichte 
has been a professor at Dusseldorf and Bonn, and, 
since 1842, at Tubingen. He is a specialist in 
German philosophy if ever there was one ; and his 
latest production was a history of his own philosophi- 
cal school. He attempted to show that the line of 
sound philosophy -in Germany is represented by three- 
great names, — Leibnitz and Kant and Lotze. You 
do not care to have from me an outline of his work ; 
and perhaps, therefore, you will allow me to read 
the smnmary of it given by your North-American 
Review, for that certainly ought to be free from 
partisanship. Thus Fichte loftily writes to Zeller, 
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the biographer of Strauss, and Ms positions are a 
sign of the times : — 

“EtMeal theism is now master of tl: 

The attempt to lose sight of the perso: 
nature, or to subordinate his transcender 
unMerse to any power immanent in the u: 
especially the tendency to deny the theoloi 
and to insist only upon the reign of forced 
absuz’d, and are meetim 
[Applause.] (NortJi-Ameriean Rev 
p.l47.) 


in 

ence over the 
universe, and 

'gy of ethics, 
s are utterly 
ig their just condemnation.” 
OTew, January, 1877 , 

^ Concord once listened to Germany. Will it con- 
tznue to listen ? Cambridge cannot show at the foot 
of her text-book pages five English names where she 
can show ten German. In the footnotes of learned 
works you will find German authorities a dozen 
times where you can find English six, or American 
thiee. Let us appeal to no temporary swirl of cur- 
rents^ but to _ a Gulf Stream. Of course, history is 
dpt to be misleading, unless we take it in lon^ 
ranges. Read Sir William Hamilton’s celebrated 
summarj' {Rote A, Appendix to Eeid’s icorhs\ if 
you wKh to see the whole gulf current of belief in 
selt-evident truth since Aristotle. But here in Ger- 
many IS a vast stretch of modern philosophical dis- 
ciission, begiiming.Avith Leibnitz, running,on through 
Kant, and so coming down to Lotze ; and it is all on 
the line of intuitive truth, and it never has broken 
with Christianity, nor been drawn into either the 
Charybdis of materialism or the Scylla of pantheism. 
[Applause.] 
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The latest and acutest liistorian of German the- 
ology, Schwartz of Gotha, says that Strauss desig- 
nates not so much a beginning as an end, and that 
the supreme lack in his system is twofold, — the 
absence of liistorical insight and of religious sensi- 
bility. Now, I will not deny that rationalism in New 
England, with eight generations of Puritan culture 
behind it, has often shown religious sensitiveness. 
Some transcendentalists who have broken with 
Christianity I reverence so far forth as they retain 
■ here in New England a degree of religious sensibility 
which is often utterly unknown among rationalists 
abroad. Heaven cause my tongue to cleave to the 
roof of my mouth if ever I say aught ironical, or in 
any way derogatory, of that consciousness of God 
which underlay the vigor of Theodore Parker, which 
is the transfiguring thing in Emerson, and which, 
very much further down in the list of those who are 
shy of Christianity, is yet the glory of their thinldng, 
and of their reverence for art, and is especially the 
strength of their philanthropic endeavors! [Ap- 
plause.] We have no France for a neighbor ; wars 
have not stormed over America as they have over 
Europe ; and it cannot yet be said, even of our 
erratics, as' undoubtedly it can be of many French 
and Gei’man ones, that they have lost the conscious- 
ness of God. 

What is Transcendentalism ? 

You will not suspect me of possessing the mood 
of that acute teacher, who, on the deck of a Missis- 
sippi steamer, was asked this question, and replied. 





see tHe holes made in the bank yonder by the 
swallows. Take away the bank, and loaye the 'aper- 
tures, and this is Transcendentalism.” The answer 
to this is the certainty that we are all bank-swallows. 
1 he right wing and the centre of this social, twittcT- 
ing human race live in these apertures, as well as the 
eft wing; and it would be of little avail to ridicule 
the self-evident truths on which our own peace de- 
pends I_ affirm simply that Transcendentalism of 
the lett wing has not been consistent with Transcen- 
dentalisni itself. 

My general proposition is, that rationalistic Tran- 
scendentalism in New England is not Transcendental- 
ism, but, at the last analysis. Individualism. 

Scholars will find that on this occasion, as on 
many others, discussion here is pur|)osely very ele- 

1. The plan of the physical organism is not in the 
lood by which the organism is sustained. 

2 The mechanism by which the assimilation of 
food is effected exists before the food is received. 

d. But, until the food is received, that mechanism 
aoes not come into oiDeration. 

_ 4. The plan of the spiritual organism is not in the 
impressions received tlirough sensation and associa- 

laws of thought exist in the 
plan of the soul anterior to all sensation or associa- 

C. But they are brought into operation only by 
xperience through sensation and association. 
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7. It is absurd to say that the plan of the body is 
produced by its food. 

8. It is equally absurd to say that the plan, or 
fundamental intuitive beliefs of the sold, are pro- 
duced by sensation and association. 

9. Therefore, as the plan of the body does not 
have its origin in the food of the body, so the plan 


of the mind does not have its origin in the food of 


the mind. 

"i ou receive food, and a certain plan in your physi- 
cal organism distributes it after it is received, assim- 
ilates it, and you are entirely sure that the mechan- 
ism involved in this process exists before the food. 
It may be that every part of my physical system is 
made up of food and drink which I have taken, or 
of air which I have breathed ; and yet there is one 
thing in me that the food did not give me, or the air; 
and that is the plan of my physical organism. [Ap- 
plause.] Not in the gases, not in the fluids, not in 
the solids, was there the plan of these lenses in the 
eye, or of this harp of tliree thousand sti’ings in 
the'^ear. 

Besides all the materials which go to make up a 
watch, you must have the plan of the watch. If I 
were to place a book on my right here, and then 
take another copy of the book and tear it into shreds, 
and east these down on the left, it woidd not be law- 
ful to say that I have on one side the same that I 
have on the other. In one case the volume is 
arranged in an intelligible order; in the other it is 
chaotic. Besides the letters, we must have the co- 
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ordination of tlie letters in the finished volume. So 
in man’s organism it is perfectly evident that the 
food -which we eat, and which does, indeed, build 
every thing in us, is not us ; for the plan of us is 
something existing before that food enters the sys- 
tem, and that plan separates the different elements, 
and distributes them in such a way as to bring out 
the peculiarities of each individual organism. 

Now, whether or not you admit that there is a 
spiritual organism behind the physical, whether or 
not you agree -with your Beales and Lotzes and 
Ulricis in asserting that the scientific method re- 
quires that we should suppose that there is in us a 
spiritual organism which weaves the physical, you 
will at least admit, that, so far as the individual ex- 
perience is concerned, we have within us laws, funda- 
mental, organic, and, if not innate, at least connate. 
They came into the world with us ; they are a part 
of the plan on which we are made. When we touch 
the external world with the outer senses, and the 
inner world -with the inner senses, no doubt food is 
coming to our souls ; but that plan is the law accord- 
ing to which all our experiences through sensation 
and association are distributed. 

10. The school of sensationalism in philosophy 
maintains that the soul’s laws are only an accumula- 
tion of inheritances. 

11. To that school, self-evident truths themselves 
are simply those which result from an unvarying and 
the largest experience; or those which have been 
deeply, engraved on our physical organisms by the 

P \t3zz 
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uniform sensations of our whole line of ancestors 
back to the earliest and simplest form of life. 

12. Human experience cannot embrace all space 
and time. 

13. Sensationalism in philosophy, therefore, which 
holds that all the intuitiye or axiomatic truths arise 
from experience, must deny that we can be sure that 
these truths are true in all space and time. 

14. But we are thus sure ; and sensationalism is 
wrecked on its palpable inability to explain by 
experience this confessed certainty. 

Face to face with this inadequate explanation 
which evolution offers for the self-evident, necessary, 
and universal truths of the soul, let us look at the 
worst. 

It matters to me very little how my eyes came into 
existence, if only they see accurately. You say con- 
science was once only a bit of sensitive matter in a 
speck of jelly. You affirm, that, by the law of the 
survival of the fittest, in the struggle of many jelly- 
specks with each other for existence, one peculiarly- 
vigorous jelly-speck obtained the advantage of its 
brethren, and so became the progenitor of many vig- 
orous jelly-specks. Then these vigorous jelly-specks 
made new war on each other ; and individuals, ac- 
cording to the law of heredity with variation, having 
now and then fortunate endowments, survived, and 
transmitted these, to become better and better, until 
the jelly-specks produce the earliest" seaweed. By 
and by a mollusk appears under the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and then liigher and higher 
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forms, till at last, throiigli infinite cliance and mis- 
cliance, man is produced. Somewhere and somehow 
the jelly-specks get not only an intellect, not only 
artistic perception, hut conscience and will, and this 
far-reaching longing for immortality, this sense that 
there is a Mind superior to ours on which we are 
dependent. ISTow, for a moment, admit that this the- 
ory of evolution, which Professor Dawson, in an arti- 
cle in the last number of the ‘‘International Review,” 
on Huxley in New York, says Avill be regarded by 
the next age as one of the most mysterious of illu- 
sions, is true, the supreme question yet remains, — 
whether my conscience is authority. 

Take something merely physical, like the eyes. 
When I was a jelly-speck of the more infirm sort, 
or at least when I was a fish, I saw something, anS. 
what I saw I saw. When I was a lichen, although 
I was not a sensitive-plant, I felt something, and 
what I felt I felt. So when, at last, those miracu- 
lous lenses began to aj^pear, as the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest rough-hewed them age after age, 
I saw better and better ; but what I saw I saw ; and 
to-day I feel very sure that the deliverance of the 
eyes is accurate. I am not denying here any of 
the facts as to our gradual acquisition of the knowl- 
edge of distance and of dimension ; that comes from 
the operation of all the senses ; but we feel certain 
that what we see we see. 

Suppose, then, that, in this grand ascent from the 
jelly-speck to the archangel, the process of evolution 
shall at last make our eyes as powerful as the best 
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telescopes of tlie present clay. It will yet plainly 
be true, will it not, that what we see we see ? and as 
the eyes are now good within their range, so, when 
they become telescopic, they will be good within 
their range. Just so, even if we hold to the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis in its extremest claims, we must 
hold, that, if conscience was good for any thing when 
it was rudimentary, it is good now in its higher stage 
of development. If by and by it shall become tele- 
scopic, what it sees it will see. [Applause.] I will 
not give up for an instant the authority of connate^ 
although you deny all innate truth. You may show 
me that fatalism is the result of your evolutionary 
hypothesis ; you may prove to me that immortality 
cannot be maintained if your philosophy is true; 
you may, indeed, assert, as Hackel does, ‘‘that there 
is no God but necessity,” if you are an evolutionist 
of the thorough-going t}^e, that is, not only a 
Darwinian, but an Hackelian. But let Hackel’s 
consistent atheistic evolutionism, which Germany 
rejects with scorn, be adopted, and it will yet remain 
true that there is a plan in man ; and that, while 
there is a plan in man, there will be a best way to 
live ; and that, while there is a best way to live, it 
will be best to live the best way. [Applause.] 

There is, however, no sign of the progress of the 
Hackelian theory of evolution toward general accept- 
ance. On every side you are told that evolution is 
more and more the philosophy of science. But 
which form of the theory of evolution is meant? 
The Darwinian is a theory, the Hackelian is the 
theory, of evolution. 
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15. Observing our mental operations, we very 
easily convince ourselves tliat we are sure of tlie 
triitb of some propositions, concerning wHcb. neither 
we nor the race have had experience. 

16. If it be true that all these certainties that we 
call self-evident arise simply from experience, it 
must be shown that our certainties do not reach 
beyond our experience. 

It is very sure, is it not, that the sun might rise 
to-morrow morning in the west? Neither we nor 
our ancestors have had any experience of its rising 
there. Space is a necessary idea, but the rising of 
the sun in the east is not ; and yet our experience 
of the one is as invariable as that of the other. 
That blazing mass of suns we call Orion might have 
its stellar points differently arranged; and yet I 
never saw Orion in any shape other than that which 
it now possesses. I am perfectly confident that the 
gems on the sword-hilt of Orion might be taken 
away, or never have been in existence ; but I never 
yet saw Orion without seeing there the flashing of 
the jewels on the hilt of his sword. 

John Stuart Mill would say, and so would George 
Henry Lewes, — whose greatest distinction, by the 
way, is, that he is the husband of Marian Evans, the 
authoress of Daniel Deronda,” — that, although my 
own experience never has shown to me Orion in any 
other shape than that which it now xoossesses, per- 
haps my ability to give it another shape in thought 
may arise from some experience in the race behind 
me. We are told by the school of evolution, that it 



is not our indiyidual experience that explains our 
necessary ideas, but the transmitted experience of 
the race behind us. We have inherited nervous 
changes, from the whole, range of the development 
of the species ; and so, somewhere and somehow in 
the past, there must have been an experience which 
gives jmu the capacity to say that the sun may rise in 
the west, and that Orion might have another shape. 
But is it not tolerably sure that none of my grand- 
fathers or gr^t-grandfathers, back to the jelly-speck, 
ever saw the sun rise in the west ? The human race 
never saw Orion in any other shape. The truth is, 
that experience goes altogether too short a distance 
to accoimt for the wide range of such a certainty, as 
that every effect, not only here, but everywhere, 
must have a cause. 

17. Experience does not teach what be, but 
only what ; but we know that every change not 
only 7^as, but mmt have, a cause. 

I never had any experience in the Sun, or in the 
Seven Stars. I never paced about the Pole -with 
Ursa Major, across the breadth of one of whose eye- 
lashes my imagination cannot pass without fainting; 
I know nothing of the thoughts of Saggitarius, as he 
bends his bow of fire yonder in the southern heavens: 
but this I do know, that everywhere and in all time 
every change rmiBt have a cause. You are certain of 
the universality of every necessary truth. How are 
you to account for that certainty by any known 
experience ? 

18. We cannot explain by experience a certainty 
that goes beyond experience* 
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uuuxi Dcuan iviiu, pertectly honest and perfectly 
luminous, comes squarely up to this difficulty, and 
says in so many words, “ There may be worlds in 
which two and two do not make four, and where a 
change need not have a cause.” (Examination of 
Hamjxtox’s Philosophy; see, also. Mill’s Logic, 
book iii. chap, xxi.) So clearly does he see this ob- 
jection, that, astounding some of his adherents, he 
made this very celebrated admission, which has done 


pronaniy, than any other event in its history for the 
last twenty-five years. Even mathematical axioms 
may be false. You and I, gentlemen, feel, and must 
leel, that this conclusion is arbitrary ; that it is not 
true to the constitution of man ; that we have within 
us something which asserts not only the present 
earthly certainty, that every change must have a 
cause, but that forever and forever, in all time to 

come, and backward through aU time past, this law 
liolds. 

19. Everywhere, all exact science assumes the 
universal applicabihty of all true axioms in all time 
and in aU places. 

Kejecting in the name of exact science, therefore, 
Mill s startling paradox, we must conclude that we 
are not loyal to the indications of our own constitu- 
tion, tmless we say that there is in us a possibility of 
reaching certainty beyond experience. Now to do 
that is to reach a transcendental truth. 

20. Transcendental truths are simply those neces- 
sary, self-evident, axiomatic truths which transcend 
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experience. Transcendentalism is the science of 
such self-evident, axiomatic, necessary truths. 

Kant gave this name to a part of his philosophy, 
and it is by no means a word of reproach. Of course 
I am treating Transcendentalism, not with an eye on 
Kew England merely, but with due outlook on this 
form of philosophy throughout the world, especially 
upon Coleridge and Wordsworth, Mansel and Mau- 
rice, and Sir William Hamilton, and Leibnitz and 
Kant and Lotze. I am not taking Transcendental- 
ism in that narrow meaning in which some opponents 
of it may have represented it to themselves. That 
every change, here and everywhere, not only has, but 
must have, a cause, is a transcendental truth : it tran- 
scends experience. So the certainty that here and 
everywhere things which are equal to the same thing 
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for spirit by nicknaming matter, and in a few hours 
can qualify its dullest disciples to explain the ovine 
seihiU by reducing all things to impressions, ideas, and 
sensations ” (Biograiph. Literaria, chap. xii.). What 
would he hare said to the recent.attempt by Tyndall 
to nickname matter, and call it mind, or a substance 
with a spiritual and physical side ? Only the other 
day, Lewes endeavored to nickname sensation, and 
call it both the internal law of the soul and the ex- 
ternal sense. Will you please listen to an amazing 
definition oiit of the latest, and perhaps the subtlest 
attempt to justify sensationalism in philosophy? 
“The sensational hypothesis is acceptable, if by 
sense we understand sensihility and its laws of opera- 
tion. This obliterates the very distinction insisted 
on by the other school. It includes aU psychical 
phenomena under the rubric of sensibility. It en- 
ables pyschological analysis to be consistent and ex- 
haustive.” (Lewes’s ProhUms of Life and Mind, 
1874, vol. i. p. 208.) 

This passage afSrms, that, if you wDI say food is the 
body, food will explain the body. If you will take 
the metal which goes to make the watch as not only 
the metal, but the plan of the watch too, then your 
matter and your plan put together will be the watch. 
He wants sensation to mean sensibility and its laws ; 
that is to say, he would have the very fundamental 
principles of our soul included in this term, which 
thus interpreted, I should say, with Coleridge, is a 
nickname. Sucli a definition concedes mncb by im- 
plication j but Lewes concedes in so manv words, tliat 
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« if by sense is meant simply tbe five senses, the 
reduction of all knowledge to a sensuous origin is 
absurd.” 

Such is the latest voice, my friends, from the oppo- 
nents of the Intuitional school in philosophy ; and it 
i!^ substantially a confession, that, unless a new defini- 
tion be given to sensation, the sensational philosophy 
must be given up. Stuart Mill affirmed that two and 
two might make seven in Orion, and that a change 
possibly might not have a cause in the North Star. 
He was forced to no greater straits than the husband 
of George Eliot is, when he says that the only escape 
from the necessity of adopting the intuitional philoso- 
phy is to assume its definitions as those of the sensa- 
tional school itself. Blood}’", unjust exploits, are 
often performed by lawless men on the battle-field of 
pMlosophy ; but, after all, the ages like to see fair 
play. We must observe the rules of the game. When 
Greek wrestlers stood up together, the audience and 
the judges saw to it that the rules of the game were 
observed. These were defined rigidly. All religious 
science asks of scepticism, m this age or any other, is, 
that it will observe the laws of the scientific method. 
We must adhere to the rides of the game ; and when 
established definitions are nicknamed, as they now are 
by materialism, suicide is confession. [Applause.] 
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CoEPirs enim per se communis deliquat esse, 
bensus; quo nisi prima fldes fundata valeMt, 

Hand ent, occulfis de rebus quo referentes, 
Confirmare anlml, quicqnam ratione queamus.” 

Lucbetius, 
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PEELUDE OH CUBEEHT EVEHTS. 

It was once my fortune in the city of Edinburgh 
to visit the famous room in which Buxke and Hare 
committed fourteen murders by drop^Ding men tlirougli 
a trap-door, and afterwards strangling them, that 
they might obtain human, skins to sell to physicians 
for meclical purposes. Across the street from this 
classical cellar of horrors, there used to be an old 
tan-loft, in the midst of a population one quarter of 
which was on the poor-roll, and another quarter 
measly with the unreportablc vices. When Thomas 
Chalmers was a professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh, he deliberately selected this verminous and 
murderous quarter as the spot in which to begin a 
crucial trial of a plan of Hs for the solution of the 
problem as to the management of the poor in great 
cities. It was his audacious belief, that there is no 
population so degraded in any of our large towns, 
that it will not maintain Christian institutions if 
once these are fairly set on foot. Southward from 
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the gray cliff on -which Edinburgh’s renowned his- 
tone ^stle stands, he took the district called the 
West Port, with a population of about two thousand, 
and divided it into twenty sulxiistricts, and ap^ 
pointed over each one a visitor, sometimes a ladv 
and sometnnes a gentleman. It was the business of 
those angels of mercy to go once each week into 
every family, without exception, and to leave there 
not often money, not always food, but an invitation 
to the children to attend the industrial and religious 
schools, and to parents to become members of the 

begm the formation in the old tan-loft, face to 
face with that room in which fourteen murders had 
teen committed.^ This visitation was made thorough. 

very person aided was taught to pay something, 
however httle for the support of the school and 
church opened for his benefit. A feelmg of self- 
respect was thus systematically cultivated. This 
was an essential portion of the Chalmerian plan 
The enterprise of founding a self-supporting ehirch 
among the poor and vile in the West Port of Edin- 
burg was in five years so successful, that, out of a 

''^“^“'“i'^ants, more than a 
hunted in the church were toom the population of 
the West Port. Not a child of suitable age lived in 
the district and was not in school. A sa^igs bank 
had been instituted, a washing-house had been 
opened, an mdustrial school had been maintained 

secular portions of the week. 
Better than all, the entire expense of aU these insti- 
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tutioiis, amounting to thirty thousand dollars a year, 
was paid by the West Port; and that improved 
section of paupers had money enough every year to 
contribute seventy pounds for benevolent purposes 
outside the borders of their own territory. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It was thought this enterprise would fail on Chal- 
mers’s death ; but, so far from doing so, his famous 
territorial church is to-day in a flourishing condition, 
and has been extensively copied in Scotland. Ilis 
plan of territorial visitation and self-supporting reli- 
gious enterprises has become one of the best hopes of 
the poor in Scotland’s great cities. I worshipped 
once in the West Port church, and found there the 
names of fifty or sixty church-officers of various kinds 
posted up on the doors, and arranged in couples, with 
their specific districts for visitation definitely named 
on the bulletin. A hushed, crowded audience of the 
cleanly and respectable poor listened to a vigorous 
address, and made touching contributions for reli- 
gious purposes. Mr. Tasker, the pastor whom Chal- 
mers had chosen, said to me at his tea-table, There 
is nae rat in yon kirk. I told the people at tbe first 
I would na minister to a congregation of paupers. 
Every steady attendant pays more or less, and so 
keeps up self-respect. He helps the poor most who 
helps them to help themselves. Yon kirk is self-sup- 
porting.” 

Chalmers did not live to see these larger results; 
hut he saw enough to cause him to anticipate them ; 
and he perfectly understood the vast political impor- 
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Self-supporting benevolent and religious institu- 
tions among the needy and degraded. 

The execution of righteous law against the tempt- 
ers and fleecers of the poor. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, some of us here are young yet; and 
we have heard the departing footsteps of the great 
problem of >slavery in our own land. We 'who have in 
expectation oim brief careers are listening to the first 
heavy footfalls of a far more menacing problem, that 
concerning greed and fraud in politics, when the 
gigantic and crescent party-spoils of a land greater 
than Ca33ar ever ruled are made the reward of merely 
party success. But behind that black angel, with 
his far-spreading Gehenna wings shadowing both our 
ocean shores, some of us who are looking foiward, and 
are rash, as 3^11 think, can but notice the stealthy ad- 
vance of another fell spirit with whom we must con- 
tend; and his name is, The Metropolitan, He is 
the genius that presides over the neglect of the poor in. 
great towns. He is the archfiend, who, as the growth 
of all means of intercommunication, causes tlia world 
to mass its population more and more in cities, 
breathes upon many fashionable churches the sirocco 
of luxury, and leaves them swinging in hammocks, 
attached, on the one side, to the Cross, and on the other 
to tlie forefinger of IMammon, and not easy even then, 
unless they are eloquently fanned [applause], and 
sprinkled, as the Eastern host sprinkles his guest, with 
lavender ease. [Applause.] Meanwhile, the fiend 
Metropolitan Evil advances with a footfall that already 
sometimes rocks the continent, and yet it appears 
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ue luiueiu-u. iNow ana tnen tne cloven, ominons 
hoof breaks through the thin crust, and there starts 
up a blue flame, as at Paris in communism ; but the 
light is unheeded. Twenty centuries will yet be 
obliged to look at it. One-fifth of the population of 
the United States is now in cities, and we had but one 
twenty-fifth in cities at the opening of the century. 
The disproportionate growth of great towns is a 
phenomenon of all civilized lands, and not simply of 
the United States. London increases faster than 
England, Berlin than Germany, as well as New-York 
City tlian New-York State, and Chicago than Illi- 
nois. 

This last week in Boston, the American Social 
Science Association discussed work schools in cities. 
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The poorest of the poor must live very near their 
work. We want model lodging-houses for them, like 
the London Wateriow bmidliigs, which pay six per 
cent on their cost. For a more fortunate class we 
must have cheap houses outside municipal limits. 
But, more than all, we want self-supporting churches 
among the destitute and degraded. 

Boston is more favorably situated than any other 
American city to show how democracy and Chris- 
tianity can govern a great town well. First at the 
throat of Slavery, will Boston be the first American 
city to throttle Metropolitan Evil ? 

Chalmers used to affirm, that cities can he managed 
morally as well as the country-side, if their religious 
privileges are made as great in proportion to their 
population. 

l^ut, gentlemen, while we embrace every opportu- 
nity to call out the efforts of the church in personal 
visitation of the poor, and in the founding of self- 
supporting religions institutions, let us not forget 
the responsibility of the civil arm for the shutting 
up of the dens of temptation. [Applause.] If you 
will visit your more desolate quarters in this city, — 
and the most infamously vicious are not at the North 
End,— you will find reason to go home with something 
more substantial as your programme of future efforts 
than weak regrets, expressed at your fireside over 
sesthetic tea and your newspaper, about the lack of 
the execution of good laws here. [Applause.] Sev- 
enty-five millions of dollars in this city are engaged in 
the liquor-traffic ; and, if I could shut up the multi- 
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tuclinous doors to temptation, I inig 
alms-houses. Tliis is so trite a trutht 
me for presenting it; but your Go 
used to say, that this truth is trite on 
so superabundantly true and importr 
been repeated over and over. 

You loathe the imjust judges of 
place in pillories of infamy men ■wh( 
been to execute law, and have not dor 
safe from such pillories? When we 
freemen, nive in our j 


THE LECTUEB. 

Professor Tholuck, in his garden at Ilalle-on-the 
baale, once sard to me, “The Tiibiugen school a 
you know, IS no longer in existence at Tubingen it 
self, as a sect in biblical criticism, it has perished 
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its history lias been written in more than one lan- 
guage. Only a few years ago, however, we had six 
Ijroad-baclied Englishmen take their seats on the 
university benches at Tubingen, and ask to be taught 
Bauer’s theology. But Professors Beck and Landerer 
and Palmer, -who oppose that scheme of thought, now 
outgrown among oiir best scholars, told the sturdy 
sons of Britain, that they must seek elsewhere for 
instruction of that sort ; whereupon they turned their 
faces homeward, sadder, but wiser.” 

Theodore Parker was a scholar of the Tubingen 
school. His characteristic x)Ositions concerning the 
Bible are those which have seen battle and defeat' of 
late in Germany. They are perfectly familiar to all 
who have studietl that great range of criticism called 
the Tubingen exegetieal biblical criticism. Tliis had 
great influence about the time Parker was forming 
his opinions; and he began his public career by 
launching himself upon what time has proved to be 
only a re-actiouary eddy, and not the gulf-current, 
of scholarship. (See article on the Decline of Ra- 
tionalism in the German Universities,” Bih, Sacra, 
October, 1875.) His first work was a translation of 
De Wette. In liis formative years of study the now 
outgrown Tubingen critics were his chief reading. 

In ifiiilosophy, as distinguished from biblical re- 
search, we all see that Theodore Parker has founclod 
no new school. His distinctive positions have no 
large following, even among our erratics. Mr. Froth- 
iiigliam of hfew-York City, who is one of his biogra- 
phers, and perhaps more nearly than any other man 
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Ms successor, said in 1864, in the North American 
Eeyiew, that he anticipates for Theodore Parker as a 
metaphysician no immortality. 

Let me qniet your apprehensions, gentlemen, by 
affirming at the outset my reverence for Theodore 
Parker’s antislavery principles. [Applause.] Theo- 
dore Parker’s memory stands in the past as a statue. 
The rains, and biting sleet, and winds beat upon it. 
A part of the statue is of clay : a part is of bronze. 
The clay is his theological speculation: the bronze 
is his antislavery action. The clay will be washed 
away ; already it crumbles. The bronze will endure ; 
and, if men are of my mind, it will form a figure to 
be venerated. [Applause.] 

What are the most essential positions of Theodore 
Parker’s absolute religion ? 

1. That man has an instinctive intuition of the 
fact of the Divine existence. 

2. That he has an instinctive intuition of the exist- 
ence and authority of the moral law. 

3. That he has an instinctive intuition of Ms own 
immortality. 

4. That an infinitely-perfect God is omnipresent or 
immanent in the world of matter and in that of spirit. 

6. That this idea of the Divine Perfection and Im- 
manence is unknown to both the Old Testament and 
the New, and to every popular theology. 

6. That the accounts of miracles in the Bible are 
all untrustworthy. 

7. That, when we are free from the love of sin, we 
are also free from the guilt^of it 
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8. That sin is the tripping of a child who is learn- 
ing to walk, or a necessary, and, for the most part, 
inculpable stage in Imman progress. 

A very ugly and dangerous set of propositions are 
these last four; a rather inspiring set are the first 
foui*: but all eight vrere Theodore Parker’s. (See 
Weiss’s Life of Farker^ vol. ii. pp. 455, 470, 472.) 
Some of his hearers fed themselves on the former, 
some on the latter ; and hence the opposite effects he 
seemed to produce in different cases. It -was on the 
first four that he not doubtfully supposed himself to 
have been successful in founding what he called an 
absolute, or natural religion. 

No other document written by Tlieodore Parker is 
so important, as an exposition of his views, as that 
touching, but in places almost coarsely irreverent, 
letter sent from the West Indies to the Twenty 
eighth Congregational Society, after he had fled 
away from America to die. Nothing else in that 
letter, wMch he called Parker’s Apology for Him- 
self,” is as important as this central passage : — 

** I foimd certain great j>rinial intuitions of linman nature, 
which depend on no logical process of demonstration, but are 
rather facts of consciousness given by the instinctive action of 
human nature itseK. I will mention only the three most im- 
portant which x>ertam to religion : — 

1. The instinctive intuition of the divine, — the conscious- 
ness that there is a God. 

*‘2. The instinctive intuition of the just and right, — a con- 
sciousness that there is a moral law independent of onr will, 
which we ought to keep. 

“ S. The instinctive intuition of the immortal, — a conscious- 
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ness that the essential element of man, the principle of individ- 
uality, never dies. 

“Here, then, -was the foundation of religion, laid in human 
nature itself, ■which neither the atheist nor the more pernicious 
bigot, with their sophisms of denial or affirmation, could move, 
or even shake. I had gone through the gi-eat spiiitual trial of 
my life, telling no one of its hopes or fears ; and I thought it a 
triumph that I had psychologicaUy established these three things 
to my own^ satisfaction, and devised a scheme, which, to the 
scholar’s mnd, I thought could legitimate what was spontar 
neously given to all by the great primal instincts of mankind. 
... hrom the primitive facts of consciousness given by the 
po'wer of instinctive intuition, I endeavored to deduce the true 
notion of God, of justice, and futurity. Here I could draw 
from human nature, and not be hindered by the limitations of 
human history; but I know now, better than it was possible 
then, how difficult is this work, and how often the inquirer mis- 
tak^ his own subjective imagination for a fact of the universe. 
It is for others to decide whether I have sometimes mistaken a little 
gram of brilliant dust in my telescope for a fixed star in heaven. 
[Applause.] (Weiss: Life of Parker, vol. ii. p. 455.) 


Julius MuUer, professor in the University of Halle, 
commonly regarded no'W’ as the greatest theolocrian 
in the world. His chief book is a discussion of sin. 
hrom first to last, his scheme of natural religion is 
built with scientific exactness on self-evident, axiom- 
atic, intuitive truth. The very rock on which Parker 
planted^ his foot is a corner-stone of the acutest 
evangelical theology of the globe to-day. Read 
Julius h'liiller’s discussions (Boctrine of Sin, trans. in 
T. & r. Clark’s Library, Edinburgh), and you will 
find liim more reverent than Theodore Parker toward 
intuitive, axiomatic, self-evident propositions of all 
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kinds. He, kowevei’, has cleared the whole surface 
of the rock of which Parker, in his haste, saw but a 
part. Instead of building on that broader founda- 
tion a slight structure, he has begun the erection of 
a palace. He has been obliged to stretch its founda- 
tions out to correspond in every part with the once 
unsuspected extent of this whole support of nattu’al 
adamant. Parker strangely overlooked the fact that 
we have an intuitive knowledge of sin as a fact in 
our personal experience. That knowledge must 
shape our philosophy. Building upon it, Julius Miil- 
ler did not ask whether the rising walls he con- 
structed would or would not meet, point for point, 
the walls of the celestial city, which. Revelation 
teaches, lay in tlie air above liirn. He did not look 
upward at all, but downward onl}’-, upon this revela- 
tion in the constitutional intuitions and instincts. 
He explored conscience. Ho brought to the light 
the sm’faco of the whole rock of intuitive moral 
truth, and not merely that of a part of it. He built 
around its edges after the plan shown in the adamant 
itself. It turns out, that to-day Germany calls that 
man her chief theologian, because it has found that 
these walls, rising from the adamant of axiomatic 
truth, wholly without regard to the foundations of 
the floating celestial city above, are conterminous 
and correspondent with those upper walls in every 
part, and that the two palaces are one. [Applause.] 
It is a solemn provision of the courts of law, that 
a man under oath must tell the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. In the use of intuitions and 
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instincts, experiment and syllogism, the thing I am 
chiefly anxious about, is, that w clear the” whole 
platform before we begin to build. We must take 
the testimony of all the intuitions ; we must be will- 
ing to look into the deliverance of all the instincts ; 
we must neglect no part of man’s experiments, con- 
tinued, age after age, in his philanthropic and reli- 
gious life ; we must revere the syllogism everywhere. 
James Freeman Clarke has repeatedly pointed out,' 
that an inadequate use of our intuitive knowledge of 
the fact of sin in personal experience is a most 
searching and perhaps fatal flaw in Parker’s scheme 
of thought. Give our intuitive knowledge of the 
fact of sin its proper place, and, if you are true to 
the scientific method, the fact that you are sick wdl 
make you ask for a physician. I am not asserting 
m sufSciency, but only the efficiency, of a wholly 
scientific, natural religion. Every day it becomes 
clearer to phdosophical scholarship, that the whole 
deliverance of the Works is synonymous, in every ' 
vocal and m eveiy whispered syllable, with the whole 
deliverance of the Word. Certain it is, that the 
whole list of moral intuitions, of which Theodore 
1 arker made use of but a part, is the basis of the 
acutest evangelical natural theology to-day. When 
I compare the structure that Theodore Parker 
erected here in Boston on a ftagment of this adamant 
of axiomatic truth, it seems to me a careless cabin 
^ contrasted wi& Julius Miiller’s palatial work! 
What your New-York palace, appointed m every 
partweU, 13 to that wretched squatter’s tenement 
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standing, it may be, face to face witb it in tlie tipper 
part of Manliattan, Island yonder, sucli is tbe com- 
plete intuitional religious pMlosopliy, compared with 
Theodore Parker’s absolute religion. [Applause.] 

What are the more important errors in Theodore 
Parker’s system of thought ? 

1. It is possible to imagine that the soul is not 
immortal. 

Every materialist here will of course grant me this 
proposition. I am willing to admit that I think it 
entirely possible to imagine the non-existence of the 
soul as a personality after death. The idea of the 
sours immortality is, therefore, not a necessary idea. 
Of course spiritual substance, like material substance, 
we suppose to be indestructible ■; but, as a personal- 
ity, the soul may at least, be imagined to cease To 
exist. I cannot, however, so much as imagine that 
space should not exist, or that time should not, or 
that every change should not have a cause. There 
is a perfect incapacity in my mind to conceive of the 
annihilation of space or time : therefore it is per- 
fectly clear that the idea of the soul’s immortality is 
not a necessary idea in the same sense in which my 
ideas of space and time are necessary ideas. 

Nor is this idea of immortality a universal idea, as 
that of space or time is. Some sane men appear to 
be without confidence in immortality as a fact ; 
but there never was a sound mind that did not act 
upon the practical supposition that every change 
must have a cause, and that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the same time in the same sense. Your 



iircliiii on Boston Common wlio holds a ball in Ms 
hand behind him, and who hears the assertion from 
some other urchin, that the ball is in another place, 
knows better* He has the ball in his hand ; and he 
is perfectly confident that the same thing cannot be 
and not be at the same time and in the same sense. 
You state that proposition to him, and he will stare 
at you with wide eyes. He knows nothing of the 
metaphysical statement: nevertheless, that propo- 
sition is in his possession implicitly, though not 
explicitly. He acts upon it wdth i^erfect intelligence. 
He knows that the ball is in his hand, and that 
therefore that ball is not anywhere else. This is 
a self-evident, axiomatic, necessary belief, or an intui- 
tion in the scientific sense of the word. Not in 
that sense, can we call the fact of immortality an 
intuitive truth. 

We have an instinctive anticipation of existence 
after death. We can prove that. There is no real 
mtuition of existence after death. 

The jjroposition that the soul is immortal is there- 
fore not marked by the three traits of intuitive truth, 
— self-evidence, necessity, and universality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship could assert that this 
proposition is marked by these traits. Theodore 
Parker asserted, however, that the fact of immortality 
is an intuitive truth. This unsupnorted assertion 
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To 1»liiiKler on that point is so common, that I shall 
be iiiiable to convince you of the importance of error 
there, unless you take pain^^ in libraries to apply 
these tests of self-cYidence, n.ecessitj, and imiyersality 
to a certain class of truths, and see how the tests 
distinguish that class from every other set of proposi- 
tions that you can imagine. Only those truths which 
sliOAV' the traits of self-evidence, necessity, and univer- 
sality, are intuitive. Loose popular speech may use 
the word intuition carelessly; but when a great 
reader like Theodore Parker confounds imtinet and 
intuition^ and sp(‘aks now about our liaving an intui- 
tion, and now of our possessing an instinctive intui- 
tion of the immortality of the soul, we must say that 
he is careless ; for it is two thousand years now that 
self-evidence, necessity, and universality liave been 
used as the tests of intuitive truth. Between an in- 
stinct and an intuition there is as palpable a distinction 
as between the right liand and the left ; and to con- 
fuse the two, as Theodore Parker’s deliberate speech 
does, is imscholarly to the degree of being slovenly. 
I put once before the chief autlioiity of Harvard Uni- 
versity in metaphysics the question, whether meta- 
physical scholars have commonly classed immortality 
among the intuitivm truths. He smiled, and said, 
WIio taught you that they have ? ” — Why, I liave 
read,’’ said I, that there was once in Boston a reli- 
gion built uj:) on the idea that immortality is an intu- 
ition.” And the smile became even broader, although 
the man was very liberal in his theology. Theodore 
Parker,” said lie, was not a consecutive, philosoph- 
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ical thinker. No metaphysician of repute has ever 
classed immortality among the intuitive truths, al- 
though it has again and again been classed as a deliv- 
eraiice of our instincts.” 

3. It is not safe to assert, as Parker does, that the 
Divine Existence is a strictly intuitive truth. 

Pace amantis! Peace to all lovers of the doctrine 
that belief in the Divine Existence is intuitive ! I 
wish to treat reverently that school of philosophy 
which asserts that we have an intuition, strictly so- 
called, of the fact that God exists. To me the Di- 
vine Existence is evident; but it is not, strictly 
speaking, self-evident. It is evident by only one 
step^ of reasoning, and is the highest of derivative, 
but is not really a primitive, first truth, or axiomatic 
fact. It is as sure as any axiom ; but it is not an 
axiom that God is. I can, I think, imagine that 
God might not exist. I cannot imagine that space 
does not, or that time does not. I know that Sir 
Isaac Newton said that space and time are attri- 
butes, and that every attribute must iuhere in some 
substance, and that if space and time are necessary 
existences, and are really objective to the mind, and 
not merely a green color thrown upon the universe 
by the mental spectacles which we now wear, then 
God must be, for space and time must be. Pace- 
arnantu, once morel I know how many scholars 
agree in the opinion that time and space are merely 
necessary ideas, and not objectively real. They are 
in the color of the glasses through which we look. 
The truth is, that recent philosophy more and more 
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approaches the conclusion of Sir Isaac Newton, that 
space and time are objectively real. Dr. MeCosh of 
Princeton, George Henry Lewes, materialistic though 
he is, and a score of other recent representatives of 
rival philosophical schools, regard space and time as 
myslerious somewhats, which very possibly have a 
real existence outside our spectacles. They are not 
simply necessary ideas, fixed colors in our spectacles, 
but something outside of us. 

^ Now it is true, that, if space and time be objec- 
tively I'cal, they imply the existence of something 
that is just as necessary in its existence, and just as 
eternal, as they. If they arc qualities of any thing, 
instead of mere colors in the lenses through which 
we look, there must be a substance that is necessary 
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I know hoAV many are puzzled to prove the Divine 
Self-Existence. Paley’s argument from the watch, 
we are told by some who misunderstand it, proves 
too much. A design proves a designer? Yes. But 
must not God liimself, then, have had a designer, and 
his designer a designer, and his designer a designer, 
and so on forever? Tins inquiry is familiar to reli- 
gious science under the name of the question as to the 
Infinite Series. The reply to all that tantalizing ob- 
jection is, that intuitive truth dcmcnstrates the exist- 
ence of dependent being, and that there cannot be 
a dependent without an independent being. There 
cannot be a without there being a there^ can 
there? There cannot be a without there being 
an afUr^ can there ? There cannot be an iqyiyer with- 
out there being an %mde)\ can there ? If, therefore, 
I can prove there is a here, I can prove there is a 
there ; if I can prove there is a before, I can prove 
there is an after;' if I can prove there is an uioper, I 
can prove there is an under* Just so, by logical 
necessity, there cannot be a dependent being without 
an independent; and ’7 am a dependent being, and 
therefore there is an Independent or Self-Existent 
Being. [Applause.] 

Thus I must be cautious or modest enough not to 
assert that we have a direct intuition of the Divine 
Existence. This truth is instinctive, not intuitive. 
It seems to lie capsulate in all our highest instincts. 
Our sense of dependence and obligation, great facts, 
if barely scratched with the point of a scalpel of 
analysis, reveal Almighty God, and make the soul’s 
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cheeks pale* I cannot affirm, however, that the 
Divine Existence is self-evident, although it is evi- 
dent as the noon. . ■ 

Theodore Parker’s assertion that the Divine Exist- 
ence is known to us by intuition implies that 
irutli has the three traits of self-evidence, necessity, 
aiid iiiii^'crsality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship can assert that the 
truth possesses these traits. 

On a score of other points, it might be shown that 
Parker was misled, by not making a sharp distinction 
between instinct and intuition. 

4. He did not carefully distinguish inspiration 
from illuniiiiaiion. 

Oiice more : peace to the lovers of the 
that modern men of genius are inspired more or less 
— especially less I 

There is a book composed of sixtj’-six pamphlets, 
written in different ages, some of tlicm barbarous; 
and I affirm that there are in the volume no adulter- 
ate moral elements. It is a winnowed book, 
'winnowedness is a fact made tangible by ages of 
worlTs experience. Of course I need not 
this distinguished audience, what Galileo said to 
persecutors, that the Bible is given to teach ho' 
go to heaven, and not liow' the heavens go. Do 
suppose that inspiration guarantees infallibility in 
merely botanical truth. A small 
me once, “ The Bible affirms 
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clieeks pale. I cannot affirm, however, that the 
Divine Existence is self-evident, although it is evi- 
dent as the noon. 

Theodore Parker’s assertion that the Divine Exist- 
ence is known to us by intuition implies that this 
truth has the three traits of self-evidence, necessity, 
and universality. 

Only a slovenly scholarship can assert that the 
truth possesses these traits. 

On a score of other points, it might be shown that 
Parker was misled, by not making a sharp distinction 
between instinct and intuition. 

4. He did not carefully distinguish inspiration 
from illuinhiation. 

Once more : peace to the lovers of the doctrine 
that modern men of genius are inspired more or less 
— especially less ! 

Ihere is a l>ook composed of sixty-six pamphlets, 
wiittcn in dillerent ages, some of tlicm barbarous ; 
and I affirjii that there are in the volume no adulter- 
ate moral elements. It is a winnowed book. Its 
winnowediicss is a fact made tangible by ages of the 
world’s experience. Of course I need not say to 
this distinguished audience, what Galileo said to his 
persecutors, that the liible is given to teach liow to 
go to heaven, and not how the lieavens go. Do not 
suppose that inspiration guarantees infallibility in 
merely botanical truth. A small philosopher said to 
me once, The Bible affirms that the mustard-seed 
is the smallest of all seeds. Now, there are seeds 
so small, that they cannot be seen with the naked 
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lae uivine purpose in praying that his 
encinics might be destroyed, and that lie gave utter- 
ance only to the natural righteous indignation of 
conscience against unspeakable iniquity. But tiie 
doubter v^oiild not be satisfied. The two came at 
last to a newspaper bulletin, on which the words 
were written, — the time Avas at the opening of our 
civil war, — Baltimore to be shelled at twelve 
0 clock. ’ I am glad of it,” said the radical preach- 
er; “I am glad of it.” — ‘‘And so am I,” said his 
companion ; “ but I hardly dare say so, for fear 3"ou 
will say I am uttering an imprecatory psalm.” [Ap- 
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the distinction between impiration and illumm 
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Parker used it. How often otherwise brilliant 
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the east and west. Long enough we have heard, 
here in Loston, that all men are inspired more or 
less ; and long enough have we learned that the con- 
fusion of inspiration and illumination with each 
other may work endless mischief, even when a man 
as honest as Theodore Parker endeavors to build up, 
alter eoufusiug them, a system of faith. 

It is not unimportant to notice that our Luth in 
inspiration, rightly defined, would not be touched 
at all, •even if we were to prove a geological error 
in every verse of the first chapter of Genesis. I 
do not believe there is any geological error there. 
With Dana, with Guyot, with Pierce, with Dawson, 
We can hold that the record of the progress of eveids 
ui the creation of the world is correct. If thi,-! is 
correct, it must have been inspired; for, unless it 
was taught to him from above, no man coxild have 
known the complex order aceuratelj- of events tJiat 
occurred before man was. Dana says, in his last 
chapter of his Geology, “ This dnewnent in the first 
eMpier ofi Genesis, ifi true, is of divine origin. It is 
protouudly philosophical in the scheme of creation 
it presents. It is both true and divine. It is a 
deedaration of authorship, both of creation and the 
Bible” {Geology, pp. 707, 770). Read Thomas 
Hill's subtly powerful articles just issued in a book 
on “The Natural Sources of Theology,” and you 
will find this ex-president of Harvard University, 
together with Professor Pierce, holding similar views. 
The biblical record states that light was created 
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sun and of the sun behind the sun. I remembered 
the culture of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and her 
faith. I could not forget how wide was her outlook 
upon the inner world as well as upon the outer, 
how subtle beyond comment her instincts and intu- 
itions ; and in my solitude I asked myself, which 
faith — hers, or his — was likely to be of most service 
to the world in the swirling tides of history, and 
which the best support to individual souls in the 
great waters on which we pass hence. I remembered 
tenderly the good there was in this man and in this 
woman ; but I asked which had the better faith for 
service in great waters. Both loved the poor ; there 
was in each one of these souls at birth a spark out 
of the empyrean ; and, under that Italian azure, I 
asked which faith had been the most efi&cient in 
fanning that spark to flame. It seemed to me, at 
the side ot those graves in Italy, that Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, had she stood there alive, would have 
had eyes Ircfore which those of Theodore Parker 
would have fallen, to rise again only when possessed 
of her deeper vision. Strike out of existence that 
teaching which has come to us through the God 
in Christ, whom Elizabeth Barrett BroTOiiim wor- 
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CARICATURED DEFIXITIOUS IN RELI- 
GIOUS SCIENCE. 


Liic ciiuiujiess 01 monarclucal gorernmeiit. 
But South Carolina is twice as large as Belgium, and 
Louisiana three times as large as Holland, and each 
of these States has two legislatures elected in our 
centennial year. Nevertheless, face to face with our 
wide areas of Mexicanized politics, we loftily foster 
our iiride, or lightly excuse oiirsehms from politicial 
duties, as if after us wore to come the delude. 
Something of a deluge, one wmuld think, has already 
swept over us in a civil war; hut it fell out of a 
cloud that was once thought to be not larger than a 
man’s hand. A murky threat in it, indeed ; but when 
that cloud had overspread all our national horizon, 
when its leagued massive thunders filled all our 
azure, when its forked zig-zag threats blazed above 
all business and bosoms, the best of us were yet 
doubtful whether there was to be much of a shower 
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smooth here ? Has this Common'wealth a right to be 
protid of its exemption from illiteracy ? There are 
hero a million, six hundred thousand people, and a 
hundred thousand of them are illiterates. Of a hun- 
dred thousand citizens in Massachusetts above ten 
years of age, and of seventy-seven thousand above 
twenty-one, it is true either that they cannot read or 
that they cannot write. 

The days that are passing over us are serious in 
the last degree, because it is very evident that our 
present difficulties — with the ignorant ballot, and 
with intimidation and trickery in close elections, and 
with the atrocious rule that to political victors belong 
all political spoils — vdll grow. Certainl}" the perils 
arising trom the ignorant ballot, and from greed and 
fraud in contests for spoils greater than Caesar, 
Antony, and Lepidvrs fought for, will enlarge as cities 
grow more numerous and populous, and as political 
party patronage becomes fatter and vaster. 

We may escape from intimidation at last, but not 
in your generation or mine. There will be, while we 
are in the world, whole ranges of States, in which it 
will be at times hardly safe to vote against the will 
of the governing class, and where a perfectly free 
election will bo the exception, and not the rule. 

Lord Alacaulay, you know, in letters lately pul)- 
lishcd, though written in 1858, predicted, that, when- 
ever wo have a population of two hundred to the 
sf[uare mile, the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian parts of 
our civil polity will produce fatal effects. You say 
Macaulay is unduly full of tremor as to the future 
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and New-York City, politicians say, could, with no 
great difficulty, be restored to the control of her 
industrious and intelligent classes. If Ifew York 
were London, and if her ignorant ballot were large 
in proportion to her size, not merely New-York 
State, but, I fear. New England, would be under the 
heels of the lower half of Nerv-York City. 

What are we to do about these things? Civil-ser- 
vice reform is up for discussion from sea to sea; 
and Avhy should not President Grant’s repeated offi- 
cial words on the Irallot be also up in this serious 
time for public thought? In this distinguished audi- 
ence it cannot have escaped attention that Iris recom- 
mendation of tiro reading-test in the irational vote 
has escaped attention. President Grant wmuld take 
the ballot from nobody who has it now. lie would 
let all men who have received the right to vote hold 
that right. Put he would open the school doors; he 
would cause a common school education to bo free as 
the air; he Avould make it as compulsory* as the 
®^Ermer "wind is upon tire locks of the boy, trudging 
his way to the recitations of tire morning; he would 
remove every obstacle to the aetprisition of a knowl- 
edge of reading and writmg; and then, after, say, the 
year 1890, he worrld refuse the ballot to everybody 
who has rrot learned to read and write. [Applause.] 

I am glad that Boston does not let this presidential 
recommendation sleep. 

We must be more thoughtful of what is to come 
in America, or much will come of which we do not 
think. IVhich is the more worthy of the culture of 
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THE LECTUKE. 

Wlieii Daniel Webster was asked bow be ob- 
tained bis clear ideas, be replied, “ By attention to 
definitions.” Di*. Johnson, whose business it was to 
explain words, was once riding on a rural road in 
Scotland, and, as he paused to water bis horse at a 
wayside spring, be was requested by a woman of ad- 
Tanced age to tell her bow be, the great Dr. Johnson, 
author of a renowned dictionary, could possibly have 
defined the word “pastern” “the Icruie of a horse.” 
“Ignorance, madam,” was- the reply, — “pure igno- 
rance.” For one, if I am forced to make a confession 
as to my personal difficulties with Orthodoxy of the 
scholarly type, I must use, as perhaps many another 
student might, both Webster’s and Johnson’s jfiirases 
as the outlines of the story. Before I attended to 
definitions, I had difficulties : after I attended to 
them in the spirit of the scientific method, my own 
serious account to myself of the origin of my per- 
Xdexitios was, in most cases, given in Johnson’s words, 
“ Ignorance, pure ignorance.” 

Theodore Parker’s chief intellectual fault was 
inadequate attention to definitions. As a conse- 
quence, his caricatures or misconceptions of Chris- 
tian truth were many and ghastly. I cannot discuss 
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element ; but the latter is sTrallowed up iu the for- 
Hier even more completely than the Franldiniau 
in the xldclisonian. All the thought in Franldin’s 
essaj- is, by supposition, Addison’s, and some of the 
phrases are his ; hut Franldin’s words are there, xlll 
the moral and religious thought of the Bible is, ac- 
cording to the definition of inspiration, divine, and 
so are some of the phrases; but human words are 
there. 

The chief proof, after all, that the Bible is good 
food, is the eating of it. The healing efficacy of a 
medicine when it is used is the demonstration that it 
is good. Now, the world has been eating the Bible as 
it never ate any otlier book, and tlie Bible has been 
saturating the veins of tlie ages as they were never 
saturated by the food derived from any other volume ; 
but tlierc is no spiritual disease that you can point 
to that is the outcome of biblical inculcation. We 
all feel sure that it would be better than well for the 
world, if all the precepts of this voluinc were ab- 
sorbed and transmuted into the actions of men. The 
mtoundinfj fact that the Bible is the only hook in the 
world that will hear full and permanent translation into 
life, TIic careless and superficial sometimes do not 
distinguish from each other the bildical record and the 
biblical iueulcation. I know that fearful things are 
recorded in the Bible concerning men, who, in some 
respects, were approved of God ; but it is the biblical 
inculcation wliich I pronounce free from adulterate 
elements, not the biblical record. Of course, in a 
mirror held up before the human heart, there will be 
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Dictation and plenary inspiration are not the 
same. I avoid technical terms here j but you must 
allow mo, since Theodore Parker so often spoke 
against the plenary inspiration of the Bible, to say, 
that, by plenary iuspu’atiou. Orthodoxy does not 
meaii ^ erbul inspuation. h rankiin s essay was plen* 
arily, but not always rcrballj*, inspired by Addison. 
If the Bible is written by dictation or verbal inspira- 
tion, as Theodore Parker often taught that Orthodox 
scholarship supposes that it is, even then it would 
not be at all clear that any translation of the Bible 
is verbally inspired. If any thing was dictated, of 
course, only the original was dictated. 

In places I believe we have in the Bible absolute 
dictation ; and yet inspiration and dictation are two 
things ; and the difference between them is worth 
pointing out when Orthodoxy is held responsible for 
a caricature of her definition, and when men are 
thrown into unrest on this point, as if they were called 
on to believe self-contradiction. The fact that all 
portions of the Bible are inspired does not imply at 
all that King James’s version, or the German, or the 
French, or the Ilindostanee, or anj-- other, is dictated 
b_y tlie Holy Ghost. Ev*en those versions, however, 
are bill of God, as Franklin’s essay was of Addison, 
and fuller. They, too, will hear translation into life. 
Sometimes, as in the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in transfigured Psalm and prophecy, 
it well may be that we have in the original, words 
which came not by the will of man. 

There- are three degrees of insuiiution : and the 
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tion?” said Frederic the Great to his chaplain. 
“ The Jews, your majesty,” was the answer. If there 
he in the Bible a single passage that is plainly 
piophetic, there is in that passage a very peculiar 
proof of its own divine origin. We have our Lord 
pointing out the prophecies concerning himself, and 
he makes it a reason why we should turn to the Old 
Testament, that they are they wliich testify of him. 
Now, if there be some passages of the Bible that 
contain these prophetic announcements, then the 
Teacher thus announced is divinely attested, and we 
are to listen to him. • 

If, however, we stand simply on the amazing fact 
of the moral and religious winnowedness of Scrip- 
ture, we have also a divine attestation. That win- 
nowedness is providential. What God does he 
means to^ do. He has done this for the Bible,— -he 
has kept it free from moral and religious error in its 
inculcations. He has done that for no other book - 
and what he has done he from the first intended to 
do. Therefore the very fact of the winnoAvedness 
of the Bible is proof of a divine superintendence 
over it. 

Superintendence, elevation, suggestion, are differ- 
ent degrees of inspiration, which is of one kind. 
But insiuration and illumination, according to estab- 
lished definitions, differ in kind, and not merely in 
degree ; for inspiration, as a term in religious science, 
— l ain not talking of popular literature,— always 
carries with it the idea of winnowedness as to moral 
and religious truth. 
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There is Clothing in the intuitive ranges of truth 
that comes into collision loitli hihlical inculmtion ; hut 
fhm^c is no other sacred hooh on the glohe luhich those 
same ranges of axiomatic moral truth do not pierce 
through and through and through in more places than 
ever hilglifs sivorcl laent through an ojoponenfs shield, 
A few brilliants f^lucked out of much mire are the 
texts soiTietiiiies cited to us from the sacred literature 
of India, China, Arabia, Greece, and Eome. I defy 
those who seem to be dazzled by these fragments, to 
read before any mixed company of cultivated , men 
and women the complete inculcations of the Vedas, 
Shastas, and Koran. Those books have been ab- 
sorbed into the veins of nations ; and we know what 
diseases have been the result. They must he tried by 
the stern tests ivJdch the Bible endures; that is, by 
intuition^ instinct,, experiment,, and syllogism. All the 
sacred literatures of the world come into collision 
with the intuitiouwS of conscience, or with the dic- 
tates of long experience, except that one strange 
volume, coming from a remoter antiquity than any 
other sacred l>ook, and read to-day in two hundred 
languages of the globe, and kept so pure in spite of 
all the tempests of time that have swept through 
its sky, that above the highest heavens opened to us 
by genius, and beyond all our latest and loftiest 
ideals, the biblical azure spreads out as noon risen on 
mid-noon. [Applausev] 

^ 6. Theodore Parker was not careful enough to dis- 
tinguish between inspiration and revelation. 

By revelation I mean all self-manifestation of God, 
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n ms words and his works both ; inspiration is his 
se -mamfestation in the Scriptures alone. Allow me 
to assCTt, face to face with the learning of this audi- 
cmcc, m the presence of which I speak with sincere 
-cicreuee, that Christianity would stand on the basis 
ot ro'iektion, — thatis,on the self-manifestation of 
God m his works, including the facts of the Kew- 
lesiameut history, — even if the doctrine of inspira- 
tiun were ad thrown to the winds. You have been 
. ight too often by rationalism that Christianity 
stands or lalls on the truth of the doctrine of inspb 
ration, whereas the nature and the degree of inspira- 
tion are questions between Christians themselves. 
Chiistianuy, as a redemptive system, miglit stand on 
no gieat tacts ot tiie Yew Testament, if thev were 

littiaturc were not inspired at all. Religion based 
HmTr stand on' revelation 

1 If rwYL'i gwen up a, a 
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be any gleaming shore on your coast, 
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wliere the Atlantic" surge plays tlirougli tlie reeds, 
tlmt would change its outline at all by clay or by 
night because of the loss of my guide-book? lYould 
not north and south, east and west, be just the 
same? Inspiration ffivestis a guidclooh : it does not 
create the landscape. Our human reason, compared 
with inspiration, is as starlight contrasted with the 
sunlight ; but the landscape of our relations to Grod 
is just the same whether it he illumined or left in 
obscurity. We might trace out by starlight much 
of the map. The sun of inspiration arises, and we 
know tiic Merrimack and Connecticut as never be- 
fore ; but the sun did not create the Merrimack or 
tlie Connecticut. On all our shores the orb of .day 
sliows to tlio eye the distinction between rock and 
wave ; Imt it does not create that distinction, -which 
wo not dimly knew before by the noises in the dark, 
and by the wrecks. 

There is a soul, and there is a God ; and, since law 
is universal, tliero must be conditions of harmony 
between the soul and God. Since the soul is made on 
a phm^ there must he natural conditions of its peace^ 
both With itself and with God; a7id these co^idltmis 
are not altered by being revealed. [Applause.] New- 
ton did not make the law of gravitation by discover- 
ing it, did he ? The Bible does not create, it reveals, 
the nature of things. As long as it remains true 
that there is a best way to live, it will be best to 
live the best way; and religion is very evidently 
safe, whether the Bible stands or falls. [Applause.] 

7. Theodore Parker did not carefully distinguish 
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The distinction between 
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moral natural laws, however, is not as important as 
that between the higher and the lower natural laws. 
Do you not admit that gravitation, a physical law, is 
lower than the organic force that builds animal and 
vegetable tissues ? In the growth of the elms on the 
Boston mall yonder, is not gravitation seized upon 
by some power superior to itself, and is not matter 
made to act as gravitation does not wish ? 

Is it not a common assertion of science, that chem- 
ical forces are counteracted by the organic forces 
wiiicli build up living tissues? Has not my will 
power to counteract the law of gravitation? A 
higher may anywhere counteract a lower natural law. 
Scientific Theism does not admit that all there is 
of God is in natural law. He transcends nature: 
therefore he may reach down into it, as I, -with the 
force of my will, reach into the law of gravitation. 
1/ he eoimteraets nature^ his action is siipeniatziral, hut 
it is not unnatural, 

Charles Darwin and your Archbishop Butler say 
that the only clear meaning of the wmrd “natural” is 
“ stated, fixed, regular,” and that “ it just as much re- 
quires and presupposes an intelligent agent to effect 
any thing statedly, fixedly, regularly, that is, natu- 
rally, as it does to effect it for once, that is, supernat- 
nrally ” (Butlee’s Analogy^ part i. chap, i., cited 
as a motto in Dae win’s Origin of Species). Accord- 
ing to Darwin and Butler, therefore, a natural law 
is simply the usual, fixed, regular method of the 
I > Divine Action. A miracle is unusual Divine Action, 
f ; , M th former we see the Divim Immanency in Mature ; 
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:' . It'k Parker’s teacliiiig that said, the resuiTectioii 
has.^^no evidence in its favor.” De Wette,' whose 
hook lie translated, affirmed in liis latest voliiine, as 
I showed you the other day, that the fact of the res- 
urrection, although a mystery that cannot be, dissi- 
pated liangs over the way and manner of it, cannot 
be brought into doubt, any more than the assassina- 
Ihm of Chesar. 

Theodore Parker, in his middle life, stood vigor- 
ously for the propositions wliich he reached at the 
Divinity School at Cambridge and in West Roxbury. 
He was attacked too early. He says Imnself that he 
had not completed his system of thought. But he 
was attacked vigorously ; and with the spirit of his 
grandfather, who led the first charge on the British 
troops, he stood up and vehemently defended himself. 
[Applause.] But that early attack caused some of 
his crudities to crystallize speedily. He was after- 
ward too much absorbed in vast philanthropic enter- 
prises to be an, exact philosopher in metaphysics or 
ethics. He never made himself quite clear in these 
sciences, or even in the latest biblical research. His 
own master, De Wette, went £ir beyond him, and 
admitted, iii the face of German scholarsliip, that the 
resurrection can be proved to be an historic certitude. 
Tlicodore Parker, although De Wette did not make 
that admission till 1849, lived ten years longex', and 
never made it. • # 

Attacked early, and defending his unformed o];)iii- 
ions vigorously, Parker’s scheme of thought crystal- 
k ik crude condition. Theodore Parherh aho- 
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lute religion is not a Bo 
[Applause.] It is th( 
®an, besides. 

8. Tlieodore Parker 
of tlie distinction 
He never 
stronsly than 
with it 

ifg 


^^on, ovt a West Boxhury creed 

speculation of. ve/yo4 

seemed to understand 
. belief and faith. 

MscoBceived 

when he said, “It 
:s_’s^carioiis atonement, 

juefg, only by belief 

bas bewitched the leadhm 
^eh practical mischief ” 

I arker, vol. ii. p. 497^ 
doxy ? [Cries of “ jSTo ' ” 

enee says that this is not j 
shall undertake to call it 
p-esent in Parker’s vork 
iionest representation I cj 
general feeling is, that Th^ 
iie rarely came into conn 
scholars of the first rank 
to be pleased and softened, 
another man. Attacked, ' 
the spirit of the drum-maj^ 
waistcoat. r Annlmic.^ T 


little 

Orthodoxy more nion- 
is this false theology, 

. tvitJma moral- 

«« absurd doctrines, udiic-h 

nations of the earth ivith 

(Weiss, Life of Theodore 
Oent emen, is that Ortho- 

Thisaudi- 
iam statement: I therefore 
a caricature. It is onmi- 
'• 'Whether it was u clis. 
re not to determine. Mv 
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(Jod in Christ, should be, both our Saviour and our 
Lord. 

The first half of this definition is belief; the whole 
is faith. All of it without the last two words would 
be merely religiosity, and not religion. There is noth- 
ing in that definition which teaches that a man is 
saved by opinion irrespective of character. Belief is 
assent, faith is consent, to God as both Saviottr and 
Lord. 

On April 19, li lO, a rider on a horse flecked with 
blood and loam brought to the city of Worcester the 
news of the battle of Lexington, in which Theodore 
Parker’s grandfather captured the first British gun. 
The house fell dead on the main street of the city, 
and on another steed the rider passed westward rvith 
•his uew.s. Some of those who heard the intelligence 
were loyal, and some were disloyal. They all heard 
that there had been a victory of the American troops 
over the British, and they all believed the report. 
Now, was there any political vh-tue or vice in the 
belief by the Tory in ^Forcestcr that there had been 
a victory over Bie British ? Was there any political 
virtue or vice in the belief by the patriot yonder that 
there had been a victory over the British? Neither 
the one nor the other. Where, then, did the political 
virtue or political vice come in? Why, when your 
Tory at Worcester heard of the victory, he believed' 
the report, and was sorry ; and was so sorry, that he 
took up arms against his own people. When the 
patriot heard the report, he believed it and was glad ; 
and was so glad, that he took up arms and nut bim- 




flieiii: 



siae Dy side with the stalwart shoulders of Par- 
cers grandfathCT. [Applause.] In that attitude of 
the heart lay the political virtue or political Tice. 

hear we all 

hear that God is our Saviour and Lord, and we all 

believe this, and so do all the devils, and tremble. Is 

Giere anj virtue or vice in that belief taken alone 

-None whatever. But some of us believe this, and 

are sorry. We turn aside, and, although we have 

assent, ttc have no consent to God ; and we take up 

aiins against the fact that he is our Saviour and Lord. 

Others of us believe this, and by divine grace are 

ghnl , we have assent and consent botli; we come 

into tlie mood of total, affectionate, irreversible self- 

bm-render to God, not merely as a Saviour, but also 

loVaitl^n r r' T of rejoicing 

nalti to God, we have saving faith, and never till 

1 How can salvation be obtained 

A assent alone, that is, by opinion merelv ? What 

ttv !T '■ aeliveranec from both 

tJr of sm and the guilt of sin. Accepting God 
, ‘ -ll> as Saviour, we are delivered from the guilt of 
in, aiKl, accepting him gladly as Lord, we aiu deliv- 
red from the love of sin. Only when we accept 
-od as both ^aviourand Lord are we loyal; onfy 
dien Tve are affectionately glad to take him as both 
re we or can we be at peace. When we believe the 
ews that he is Saviour and Lord, and are glad, and 
) glad as to face the foe, we are in safety. FAn. 
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Ip e-very one -n’Diild mend one, the 
amended. Jf every one would mend 

everv excitement i 

> one were to mend one, no doubt 
Bome m:siakes would be made, even by 
tious But, if every one w;uld uS 
J^ould come into society a consciousness 
sbould forS , 

Tower iT 

fact, that alldeeplv-consf-.^r*^^^ endless 

actor onr] ^ ^ action 

‘2a o(“ Pow " ^ '■■*“““• “ «“» 

ness or a Power not of mnn a „ 
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makes tangible to the soul tlie touch of the Unseen 
Holy. Boston means to do her duty, and therefore 
already she feels that God is here. While her holy 
choice continues, that feeling will continue ; and, if 
that feeling* continues long, the fashion of her coun- 
tenance will be altered. 

You, men of letters and of the learned professions ; 
you, students ; and you, who call yourselves highly cul- 
tured, will agree with Cicero, will you not, when he 
sa}^s, that, in the great speeches of Demosthenes, there 
is always something immense and indnite, and not of 
man? You are ready to aiSrm, are you not, with 
Matthew Arnold, tliat there is in human liistory a 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ? 
Now, if we could live under the fructifying although 
insufferable light of the scientific certainty that this 
Power not only was, but is, and is to come, and that 
it is here ; if we could rise up, every one desiring to 
mend another, and go into society, in the name of 
Something immense and infinite, that is not of society, 
although in it, we should be in the right mood to be 
illuminated of the Holy Spirit this winter in Boston, 
and BO to be useful among the poor, and in the broth- 
els, and in the gambling-saloons, and in the dens of 
drunkenness. 

These places are to be visited. It was no empty 
bugle-note you heard yesterday on that matter of 
personal visitation among the destitute and degraded. 
Astounding as it seems that we are to go into these 
haunts of vice ; women to go into places of infamy 
to find their fallen sisters, young men into places of 
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Boston, in tlie name of exact science, believes, I 
undertake to say, that 'until a man loves what God 
loves, and hates what God hates, it is ill with Mm, 
and that it will continue to be ill until that disso- 
nance ceases. [Applause.] That simple creed taken 
alone would be enough to empower and equip us for 
religious activity, and even 

To put a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 


On all sides of us men are living in the love of what 
God hates, and in the hate of wdiat God loves. I 
hold it to be incontrovertible, that all clear heads, 
the globe around, are now united in the conviction, 
that, until a man acquires similarity of feeling with 
God, it is ill with him. They are, I think, almost 
unanimously united in the conviction, that, if a man 
goes through life cultivating dissimilarity of feeling 
with God, this prolonged personal dissonance may 
become chronic, and lie may fall into a final perma- 
nence ot bad character, and this under the momentum 
of evil Itabit, and by the simple law of the self-propa- 
gating power of sin. That stupendous and irresisti- 
ble natural law by which men tall into final perma- 
nence ol character, either good or bud, is in operation 
around us. Wc are called iinon, ioinirm handsi wUK 



Uea\ en is saintly chastity, 

1 a soul is lound sincerely so, 
ml liveried angels lachev her, 
ir dream and solemn vision 
things tliat no gross car can hear.” 

COMUS, 453 . 

a Imsli, produced by the sense of 
■esenee, fills the chambers of phi- 
are fit places in which to discuss 
>t always in Paris hm that eondi- 
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tion been fulfilled, not always at Berlin or London, 
not always in Boston. Our ears are too gross to 
bear the innermost truths of conscience until we feel 
the breath of eternity on our cheeks. But what a 
man sees only in his best moments as truth is truth 
in all moments. As now there falls a hushed sense 
of the Unseen Holy upon this city of scholarship, it 
is a fit time to raise the question whether sin is a 
self-evident fact in human experience. Theodore 
Parker affirmed that it is not. 

dames Freeman Clarke, when Theodore Parker 
was in Italy in 18.59, went into the pulpit of the 
latter, and was so faithful, both to science and to 
friendship, as to criticise Parker’s scheme of thought 
for not adequately recognizing the significance of 
the fact of sin. In reply to that criticism, there 
came to Sir. Clarke, from Italy, a letter, which he 
pi e to Theodore Parker’s liiographer, who has given 
it to^ the world. It is a iiainful duty of mine to-clav 
to cite this late.st and frankest expression of Theo- 
lore Parker’s view.s. In Ids youth Parker had writ- 
(•u: “ 1 think no sin can make an indelible mark on 
■vliat r call tlic soul. I think sin makes little mark 
m tlie soul, for much of it is to be referred to causes 
‘-vtenor, even to the physical man, and much to the 
»an s organization. Ninety-fiiuc hundredths of sin 
u-e thus explicable. I am sure that sin, the result 
>t mans circumstances, or of his organization, can 
uake no permanent mark on the soul” (Weiss’s Life 
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in pMlosophy ? Did lie hold these opinions through 
life? Substantialij- from his death-bed, Theodore 
Parker wrote from Italy, in 1860, to James Freeman 
Clarke : — 


Many thanks for standing in my pulpit and preaching 
about me and mine; all the more thanks for the criticisms. Of 
com'se, I don’t agree with your criticisms: if I had, I should not 
have given you occasion to make them. 


JSow a word about It is a theological word, and is 
commonly ^ pronoimced ng&m-n-n-n ) But I think the thing 
which ministers mean hg ngsin-n-n-n has no more existence than 
phlogkton, which was once adopted to explain combustion. I 
find sins, i.e., conscwm violations of natural rights but no ,?m, i.e., 
no conscious and intentional preference of wrong (as such) to 
right (as such): no condition of ‘enmity against God.’ I sel- 
dom use tlie word ^ sin: ’ it is damaged phraseology, tainted by 
contact vdth infamous notions of man and God. I have some 
sex mens o/ sin and of sins, which I may live long enough to pre- 
pare for printing, but also may not. 

‘ ‘ Deacon Wryface of the Helifire Church says, ‘ Oh, I am a 
great simier: I am one mass of sin all over; the whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint. In me there dWelleth no good 
thing, ihere is xio health in me.’^ — ‘ Well,’ gou say to him, 
‘for once, deacon, I think yon pretty near right; but you are 
not yet quite so bad as you talk. 

“ ‘ What are the special sins you do commit? ’ 

‘‘ * Oh, ihere ainH any: L hain't got a bad habit in the world, 
— no, not one I ’ 

‘‘ ‘Tiicn what <Iid you mean by saying just now that you 
were snrh a sinner? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I referreri to xny mfur\' it is all 
I'hat is the short of it: all men are created equal in 

ngd7i’-n*rMi,^ 

“O James! I think the Christian (!) doctrine of sin is the 
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Dtn'irs own, and I hate it, — hate it bitterly, 
ons ^^ay, «Iii tlie heathen classics you find n 
sin2 It is very trae: God be thanked for it! 


^‘*1 would rather have a good, plump, hearty heathen, like 
Aristotle., or Demosthenes, or Fabius Maximus, than all the 
saints froju Peter, James, andeJohn (dolcountes siuioiemai), down 
to the last one manufactured by the Eonian Church ; I mean as 
tho.se creatures are represented in art. For the actual men I 
have a reasonable respect ; they had some spunk in them; while 
the statues even of Paul represent him ‘ as 
But letnr/.dn-n-n-n go’’ (Weiss’s Life of Parker, voL i. 


mean as z^yaller dog,’ 
p. 151), 

rrciitlemen, that is an amazing letter. The tone 
of it i.s unworthy of a cultured man, and is astound- 
ing in a dj’ing man. Never would such words have 
hcon cliosen by Channing, never by Emerson, and 
never, by Parker himself, if there iiad been behind 
his plirascs a calm, scientific conviction that on this 
majestic theme he was philosophically right. There 
i.i in that letter an irritability, I liad almost said a 
vulgarity, of tone, proceeding not from Theodore 
Parker’s better nature, hut largely, I think, from his 
tear that his positions as to sin would not boar the 
test of scientilio criticism, and yet could not bo 
wholly given up without giving up the very Malakoff 
and Ilcdan of his absolute religion. 

Why, if you should adopt as an established truth 
the proiiosition that there is not to be found in man 
any intentional prolcrenee of wrong to right, or no 
enmity against God, and if you should carefully 
expurgate literature by that rule, how would Shak- 
s|>e!ire look 1 There is no such thing as preference 



Ot wrong to right, Tiioodore P, 
^vere to be edited an edition o. 
uig to tins principle, bow much 
naturalness of that mirror of h 
have character after character i 
rented as making e\il a delight, 
right and approving it. and “as a 
and yet pursuing it. Your- Shal 
the larker priucupie, that there 
pretei^cnce of wrong to right, wo 
G'Ss, iiticcid, ItiTCTiclcr thing’, 
eall such a Shakspearc a fair mi 
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lully misleading in tlie stnd%^ of 
the ease su])posed, you could no: 
«peare is the prince of philosoph 
prince of j.oets, and that he hec. 
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tJ'irit IS. ^ 

ere yon to oxji 
ernmcnts of tin 
M'hore Would ju 
every day stand 
in God' 

tell you, that the 
I>i'inei])le that thei 
t^'i'ijug to r 
eltaos; and that 
the supposition that 
tvhen he Ic 
Where would 


uie la^^^ of the civil gov 
world according to Parker’s rule 
dice bo? Ask the gentlemen whe 

name tJ I" admiuistci 

name the etermd law of right, and thev will 

' hivpurgalion of our courts bv the 

_ re is no intentional preference of 
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in& to that princi^jlG. [Applause.] We must not 
1 iast and Lx^se with the scientific tests of truth. 

unf Theodore Parker did 

eaicfully chstuiguish intuition from instinct, or 
mspration J rom illiunijiation, or inspiration from dic- 
fTenmtural from the unnatural, or 
Jict from faU;h, I must further affirm that, he made 

^ fPstuietion between human infirmity and 
brnnan iniqiuty. [Applause.] 

donf established bysclf-evi- 

dent truths, a.s to the iaet of sin? 

1. .floral good is what ought to he in acts of clioice. 
clioiuc wLat OTiglit not to he in acts of 

mtnitivelj perceives tlic difforenco 
cl uen what ouglu to bo and u-fiat ought not to bo 
in U 0 souks xntentions or acts of choice. 

Ibor!o*'° definitions, and apprchen.siblo, 

knr i - -1 h clo not .say that eoriseicuco 

r ii/ ■ T* “1 nny matter of expediency 

‘ u ^^P^=dcing, there is no 

iinvi external action taken wholly 

•] mt from Its moUves : there is in such action onlf 
.-pcdieney or juexpedicncy. There may bo physi- 
• - ^n e the held of motives; but moral evil 

^ to be actsof choice. Gonseuenee 

n nmlj- i,,,n.eivcs intentions, or choices, to be 
■m*. • ^fere stands on one side of the 

a inotue, and on the other is another motive ; 
d, looking on what wo mean to do, we decide 
itthor ue will do tlie best we know or „nt. FAn- 
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plaiise.] Right and wrong in motiyes are pointed 
out by conscience, and not in merely external ac- 
tion. I do not know by conscience, but only by 
judgment, wdietiier it is best for me to yote for the 
electoral bill or not; but I should vote for it if I 
were in Congress. [Applause.] 

There is in conscience the power of tasting mo- 
tives, just as in the tongue there is the powmr of 
tasting llayors. I know by the tongue whether a 
given fruit is bitter or sweet. No doubt we bring 
up the fruit to the lips by the hands ; no doubt we 
look at it with the eyes ; no doubt -we j)erceiye its 
odor by the nostrils : but only by the tongue do 
wc taste it. So, no doubt, the intellect is concerned 
in l)ringing up considerations before the inner tribu- 
nal; but, after all, tlie moral character of our motives 
is tasted by a special poAver AAdiich aa’c call conscience. 
This perceives intuitively the difference betAveen a 
good intention and a bad. But a good motive is one 
Avliicli conscience not only pronounces right, but one 
Avliich conscience says ouejU to rule the will. Tato 
things are tlms pointed out by conscience in motives, 
~ rightness and oughtness. The former is perceived 
intuitiA^ely ; the latter is felt instinct iA^ely. The 
rnghimm is a mysterious, poAvcrful constraint 



j OE Know lias beliind it a wrong intention, tliere is a 

constraint brought ujjon you. You have violated 
the supreme law of tilings in the universe. You are 
in dissonance with your own nature; and there 
springs up in you, under the inflexible law of con- 
science, a sense of guilt. 

4. Conscience reveals, therefore, a moral law. 

5. That law is above the human will, and acts 
without, and even against, the consent of the will. 

6. Ihcre cannot be a thought without a being 
who thinks ; nor a law witliout a being who wills'; 
nor a moral law without a moral lawgiver. 

There must have been the thought of the right 
and of the good before there could have been a law 
promulgated in the universe supportmg the right 
and the good. That thought of the right and the 
good, -whicli must have gone before the law, could 
have existed only in a thinker. The choice of that 
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the worse for that. [Applause.] There cannot be 
a moral law without a moral lawgiver. 

7. men, therefore, the will chooses to act from a 

motive winch conscience pronounces evH, that act 
ot the will IS disobedience, not to absti-aet law only 
but to God. ■'’ 

8. Thus evil becomes sin. 

I have defined moral evil as that which ought not 
to be, or as that which is condemned by the moral law 
revealed by conscience. Sin is disobedience to the 
moml law considered as the revelation of a Personal 
awgiver. Sin is a choice of wrong motives. Per- 
smial disloyally to the Infinite Oughtness-thatl 

Let us now proceed cautiously, step by step, and 
Conoco o^lvos ttat on tlio 

ot'af „ 7 , '-y » *»plo sWeint 

9. It is incontrovertible, that man often hears a 
•1 small voice within him saying “ I ought.” 

Does anybody deny this ? I wish to- be very ele 

fy pomt, and I forewarn you hero and now that 

iruTwl principles. Bo on your 

S : sometimes we all hear a 

stdi small voice within us saying «I ought”? S a 
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man js conscious of any great defect in his 
tion, — intellectiuil, moral, or physical, — he 
blame himself for it; but the instant a ma 
a command of conscience uttered in tliis a 
“ I ought,” he blames himself. I may ha-\ 
tions of my faculties, such that I never eai 
to much ; but I do not blame myself. Bu 
staut I do what conscience pronounces icr 
moment I know that I am to blame. That i 
nature ; and Edmund Burke used to say, “ 
alter the constitution of man.” It is in ev 
man to say “ 1 ought.” 

10. It is incontrovertible, that man often 
tlie voice which says “ I ought” by sayimT 

not.” 

Ton doubt tliat ? Is it ru 
by any iiaiTati,ve of* yoiir 
bave niiiititiides of times r< 
voice, ouglitj” by a-soi 
not.” 

Ih It 
riably, afte 
must say, 

12. It is incontrovcTtibie, 

I ■ a,m not in fellow? : ‘ ' 

IHiy, Ibis is only tautoloo" 


15 ^ incontrovertible, that instantly and 
n^sayiiig to - I ought” will not ” a 
I am not at peace with myself.” 

tluit lie niiist say 
ship wdtli the nature of thin 

.. . — j — ™.^gy* If. a man has a 

triui laeulty within him that says one thino* 

another powerful faculty wlueh says another tl 
tiiere is within him civil war. Peace ends, 
rcco^uzes the condition of the republic of 
luculties by his wails of unrest. He knows f.Lnf 
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disturbance of Lis nature resulted f 
“ I will not ” to the still small voice, ‘ 
13. It is incontrovertible, that he 
“ I have lost fellowship with God.” 

IV hat is there in sin more mjstei 
sense which always comes with it, ti 

against us when we 
will in response to “ I ought ” ? T 
inner heavens a voice saying “ Thou , 
onghtest;” and we reply to that celcs 
‘1 will not: ” and instfintUr +i..„ 



r '•iie jusc and the imiust: and tlinf- fh^ 

mns W the sky behind the sky^ do not Lltt ^ 

faU in’t^ “ n' 

■^Jiitoi^ and tJic unrighteous. [Applause.! 

14. It IS incontrovertible, that he rvho is disloyal to 
Iho voice which says “I ought ’’must also sav »I 

violated. Sm creates an obligation to satisfy the iu- 
lurednny ty of the moral law. (See Jtxn4 McL 
LEE, JJottnne of /Sm, vol. i. pp. 1-200.) 

15. It is incontrovertible, that, in the absence of 
expiation, man lorcbodes punishment. 

Ihid sounds like a theological and biblical propo- 
M ion. t IS simply an ethical and purely scientific 

and' the r ? everywhere in Sliakspeare 

and the Greek poets. It is what is illustrated by all 
the history of 1 agan sacrifices since the world began. 
If we are to estimate the strength of any human im- 
pulse by the work it will do, then tliis perception 
that sm creates an oliligation to satisfy the injured 
majesty ot the moral law must be presumed to have 
behind it a most powerful force. Again and again 
age after age, it has shoivn itself to be stronger than 
love or death. There is nntl,in« .i._ “ , 



It IS not a pleasant tiling to say that tliat is tlie 
way a man is made; but that as the Tray be is made. 
A liberal theology is ono that looks at aU the facts 
“ Instead of fashioning ivith great labor a thLrv 
tlutwoiild account for all the facts,” Theodoi-e 
^ai ^ei, his biographer Mr. Weiss says, “overcame 
doubt by a humane and tender optimism ” (Z/fe of 
Parker, vol. i. p. 150 ). K oj 

Gentlemen, there must be a philosophy that ^n]l 
accom:^. or all the facts of human natL^ if Tre 
CTti to have a religious science; for whether you 

south, east, and 

Tmfrn certainties of human 

wifhnnsri?”^^ ^ot at peace 

% Itn n jself, I am dropped out of fellowsHn with 

God ” ”ti f “Ss,” “ I am not in feUowship with 

•’ i fight against me,” “Nature is 

w- ?r: render saSa^ 

■ , ^ ■'^ay Natui-e acts. Shakspeare 

was philosopher enough to make one of his chara^etors 
ay, when one complained that he was a man whom 
W»nc M.„„tcru,ny»oralcI.cd, tlat it w 
Uto to i«ro Icr aailB aow,” aad tte » Fortoo i, a 

good lady, and wdi not have knaves , 

under hp-r” T;rr7/.7 tlirivo long 

F-m, ii 1 IF-eH,actv.sc.ii.) 

l>veii blxakspeare speaks of a ^‘primrose wo v fn 

ry'-y-S taafito” a«?nriT .S of 

tlie flowery wav tlmf. 
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the great fire ” (A^Ps Wdi that Ends Well, act. iy. se. 
J.). loo late ! Probably Sliakspearo meant soiue- 
ttmg by that pln-ase. amt knew what ho meant, 
hor one, I tlnnlc he meant that it is possible fora 
man to faU into a final permanency of character, 
hating what God loves, and loving what God hates. 

la. It IS mcontrovertible, that, even after a man 
disloyal^ to conscience has reformed, he has behind 
him an irreversible record of sin in the past. , 

It will always remain true that he has been a de- 
sm-ter; and therefore conscience will alwavs leave 
him at far lower heights than those of peace, if ho 
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I do not affirm, mj friends, that by reason I can 
prove the fact of the atonement. I believe, as assm-- 
edly as tliat I exist, that by reason I can prove our 
need ot the atonement. [Applause.! I do not 
assert the sufficiency of natural religion; I assert 
merely its efficiency. I believe that Julius MiiUer 
budding on the same axiomatic trutlis which Parker 
rehed upon, and forming his system with entire free- 
dom, and at last finding it correspondent with Chris 

method than he who asserted that there is in man no 
earnty against God. That an atonment has“ on 
made }ou must learn from revelation ; that an aton^ 
is needed you can learn from human reason. 

Old man and blind, Michael Angelo, in the Vatican 
Esed to stand before the Torso, the fa’nmis 
T a statiie, made, possibly, by one of the most sidlled 
chisels of antiquity ; and, with his fingers upon the 

Wo mt-tS m-'ils iiow the entire 

„ ^een formed when it was whole 

II atTe tm 'T/'“ Pl“. ■»<I ^7 

ruat tlic head must have had this nosf.in-n 
hmhs that posture, and that the oomplctc wirl eonld 
have hem. only „hat the frajpaent, Sadicated S 
^ous^ science with the dim torch of reason and not 

»d feelmg blindly fra^^elns^ 'T 

th ug he head „t this smtue\ inSuW^wti 
onr tonoh or „ght in the infinities and the etemifa 
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a life, but an inimortalitj. 

Inj-^ + •'i^'-Ivise the religiously irreso- 

lute to any thing which they might die doino- and 
die unsaved. Applying strenuously to practiertint 
searclang and transfiguring priuciple, from how much 
dawdling advice should wo and those whom we coun- 
sel be delivered ! [Applause.] 

Nota few of us are likely to be called upon this 
winter to advise inquirers after the religious life - 
and perhaps some of us will think it sufficient to say,' 

« A f f ’ r ^vith pious friends!” 

things, and die unsaved. What is salvation? De- 
liverance from the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

^ hall we say to the soul which as yet is disloyal to 
conscience, « Listen to the best pubhc, and read the 
best printed, discussions of religious truth”? A 
man might die doing that, and die unsaved. “At- 
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tend devotional meetin 
assemblies where the 

hearts in one ] 

religion contagious ” ? 
and not die fee fem 
guilt of sin. 


fourself into those 

many minds and 
pux-pose, and that the loftiest, makes 

^ might die doing that, 

the love of sin or fem the 

Of course, you wffl not understand me to under- 

crowned instrumentahties for 

Thev t^'°m awakening and culture of the soul 
hcj are efficient: thev are not. at 


uu Hiiveu. sjo you 
God ? Then you are saved.” 
tcment made in not a few in- 
ore infamous disloyalty to both 
he truth cannot be imagined 
t salvation^ comes fem merely 
IS the Son of God. I know 
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Where I am speaking, and what I am saying, I hope, 
of holies 'of"*"' 1-'’ study the holy 

to ‘'^wakening; for it was mj 

J:t>iume toi some years to act as evaimelist in nn-f . 
and I have often found in that innermost shrine the 
most ghastly misconceptions doing immortal mischieh 
le religiously m-esolute must be allowed to rest in 

todTdf"" ‘"r immediate and 

Lol to tJod as both Saadour and 

fi P^est comes to the dying soldier on 

ho battle-held, and there are but a fow minut^ Z 

Aimihx before the eyes in which the fdm of death 
ahoady visible, and says, “Ilelievo that Jesus is 
Christ, and jmu will he saved.” To ^vitness such a 
one many tanevs is enough to make a wise man in- 
Tot “f authoritatively a parting spirit 

.slay, 'perhaps, 'not 
only hie, but immortality. How does the poor 
doubting weak, trembling soul understand that lam 

other meaning conveyed 

^lv‘in cr- ff m 

vcwsv he ™ t f'V'r «‘’»tro- 

he might believe lliat, and not be free from 

tie love ol sm or the guilt of sin. We read on 

ugh autbonty that the black angels believe as mueli 

L atT. ‘T“'- »t‘ 

mto the foomish error of confounding assent with 
or Mcf with faith. I, a« oft'; 
enee, no less than in that of the R;hi,h 
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beware of advising the unconverted to do any thing 
that does not include immediate, total, affectionate, 
irreversible self-surrender to God as both Saviour 
and Lord. [Applause.] 

Stereot}'ped phrases, although struck out originally 
at wMte-heat, may, in religious as well as in poetic 
phraseology, at last, after centuries of use, become 
cold cinders. Cant is the use of cooled cinders in 
place of glowing coals. There is as much literary as 
religious cant in the world. Eloquent as many of 
our oldest human religious phrases may be, touchingly 
historic as they are to an educated mind, and measure- 
lessly deep as some of them are to a student, their 
stereotyped character of course often diminishes 
greatly their clearness to the head, and vastly their 
impressiveness to the heart, of the inattentive and 
half-educated. Once a century, the world needs a 
new set of plirases for all its greatest truths. Chan- 
ging phrases for truths that never change keeps the 
latter always new. 

There are two stylos of language, — the biblical 
and tlie scientific. As a precaution against fateM 
raisuuderstaudmg, why should we not employ both, 
since our personal interpretation of biblical phrases is 
often not that which the mind of the inquirer makes ? 
There is a great difference between believing and 
believing in. I believe Congress when it makes a 
public statement; but X do not believe in all the acts 
of Congress, nor in all its members. I believe Ben- 
edict Arnold when he writes an autobiographical 
sketch ; but I do not believe in Benedict Arnold. I 
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believe Wasliiiigton and Lincoln when they write let- 
ters ; and I also believe in Washington ’ and Lincoln. 
On the one band we have helievmg^ and on the other 
believing in or on ; ixnd the Greek tongue makes even 
a clearer distinction between the two than the Eng- 
lisli. But when the great words are cited, Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,” how often, although this 
language is biblical, does it fail to convey the mean- 
ing it always contains, of the necessity of affectionate 
selLeomiiiitment of the soul to God, or of rejoicing 
personal loyalty to him as both Saviour and Lord ? 
Coleridge said, believe Plato and Aristotle: I 
believe in Jesus Christ” (Table Cofiversatiom}. To 
believe in a person implies admiration of that per- 
son's character, and naturally results in confidence, 
gladness, pride, and alacrity in ftxllowing his lead. 

If in this sense you believe in God in Christ, you 
acceiit him loyally as Prophet, Priest, and King, or 
as both. Saviour and Lord, and you are learning to 
love what he loves, and to hate what he hates ; and 
the nature of things will no longer be against you. 
But until you not only belme^ }mt- believe on ami 
believe in, ami llius affectionately choose, God as 
both Saviour and Lord, of course, there is no safety 
for you, for there cannot he any similarity of feeling 
between you and God. When you come to l)elieve 
in him, that means that you love him, and that j'ou 
are ready to obey liini, not slavishly, but with 
delight. I belicAa3 in Lincoln ; I believe in Wash- 
ington : and therefore I am ready to have them for 
my guides, I am proud and glad to follow wlfither- 
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record of a deserter. Even Omnipotence cannot 
make what once has lieen not to have lieen. Rut, 
forever and forever the deserter’s debt to the iaw 
is paid, and its payment cannot be demanded of tlie 
deserter. ]J\ ww^ that de.^ertcr wishes motives to Imj- 
aU;)t li'hat onr/ht he to keep vividly before his thoughts? 
ids Lord’s power, or his Lord’s unspeakable' con- 
descension t Ids Loi’d as his King, or IiLs Lord as 
his Redeemer ? All Ijcarts that understand it, this 
fpiestion melts in this age as it has iii every past 
age, and will in every futm-e age. Let the deserter 
remember his own irremovable demerit; let him fill 
his soul with thoughts of his King as his Redeemer. 

’VVhat am I saying.'* Look on vvhattiod lias done: 
look on 'wh at (rod is. In the old and majestic lan- 
guage, ot a depth unfathomable : Look on the 
Cross,” mid you will lose the. desire to sin. "i'cn will 
find departing from every pulse of your soul all liate 
of what Cod loves, and all love of what Cod hates. 
I.iO()k finst on Cod as Saviour, and yon shall learn to 
choose him affectionately us Lord- JVeie, HO'n\ yioiv^ 
heliold atul trust him as your Jlcde.emer, and take him 
yladiy as King. This is a direction which a man 
cannot die following, and die without deliverance 
from the love of sin and the fear of its penalties. 
Hu long as" you lail to choose Cod affectionately as 
both Saviour and Lord, so long your love of sin, and 
fear of its ^lenallies, will continue ; and so long in the 
nature of things — a terrible authority! — j'ou can- 
not enter into peace. When you have aeeepted Cod 
gladly as both Saviour and Lord, you, as a returned 
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deserter, can have peace, not %, but not without^ 
facing the foe. [Applause.] 


, THE LECTHEE. 

When Charles IX. of France was importuned to 
kill Coligny, he for a long time refused to do so pub- 
licly or secretly ; but at last he gave way, and con- 
sented in these memorable words : ‘‘ Assassinate 
Admiral Coligny, but leave not a Huguenot alive in 
France to reproach me.’’ So came the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. When the soul resolves to assassi- 
nate some holy motive ; when the spirit determines 
to kill, in the inner realm, Admiral Coligny, it, too, 
delays for a while ; and, when it gives way usually 
says, “Assassinate this accuser of mine, but leave 
not an accusing accopaplice of his in all my kingdom 
alive to reproach me.” So comes the massacre of the 
desire to be holy. 

Lmerson (juotes the Welsh Triad as saying, “God 
himself cannot procure good for the wicked.” Julius 
Jliillcr, Dorner, Itotlie, Sclileiermacher, no less than 
Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, assert, that, in the 
nature of things, there bo no blessedness without 
holiness. Conlucius said, “Heaven means 



X. xumums scientiUcallj certain tliat even 
.iniapotoncc and Omniscience cannot force upon 
Buclr a character blessedness. There can be no bless- 
edness v-uhout holiness ; and there can be no holiness 
^uthoiit a supreme love of what God loves, and a 
.supreme hate of what God hates. It is possible that 
a inan may so disarrange his nature as not to utt; 
pennanent and predominant di 
Theodore Parker, as 1 ' ' 
ho called a gz’cat reader rather tl 
l>ut Do Wette, his German master, ah’ 
ot hi, uoiks ha\o ceased to he authorities 
n'soarch, ought to havo prevented Tlicodorc Par 
fami asscrt mg that the Founder of Christianit 
Slut teach tliat there may be a failure i 
(0 attain a permanent and predominant des ’ 
lioly. Theodore Parker himself ought to h; 
vented Itimself from that assertion 
career he liold that our Lord did teacli 
ot the failure of 

a supreme love of what God loves, and a 
hate of what God liates. 

Testament, properly inteq 
statement that it is possibi 
nenlly to attain the prodoi 
and this was one of Pari 
the antliority of the New 
the cud of his career ho t 


am a 

■esire to be lioly. 
bis biographers admit, must 

g'i‘eut scholar. 

although most 
in biblical 
:e.r 
y di,cl 
in a free' agent 
,.msire to be^ 
-,uwe;pre-; 
In y-..his .'earlier'' 
a possibility 
some forever and forever to attain 

supreme 

lie tiiouglit that the New 
n-cted, does contain in it a 
e for a man to fail perma- 
minant desire to be holy f 
:or’s reasons for rejecting 
Testament. But toward 
ried to persuade Frances 
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Power Cobbe that the Founder of Christianity did 
not teach that any will bo lost. Parker's Avritings 
are self-contradictory on tliis snin-eme tojjic, most of 
the rcjil difficulties of winch he skipped. 

ft is the wisdom of all science, however, never to 
skip difficulties. I know how widely intellectual un- 
rest on the topic I am now introducing fills minds 
that never lunn been much troubled by* Theodore 
Paiker. I know that man3' conscientious and learned 
poi’sons have asked themseh'es the question the dis- 
ciples once asked our Lord: “Are there few that 
ho sav'otl ? ” He answered that inquiry very distinct- 
ly, “ \ t's, there are few.” Does science answer in 
the same way ? 

It would not follow, my friends, even if you were 
to take our Lord's answer as supreme authority, as I 
do, that this universe is a failure. All ages to come 
are to be kept in view ; all other worlds. Our Lord’s 
Words relerrcd to our present evil generation; and, 
if jou ask the ecutral question in the best modern 
form, yon must answer it in his way. How many, in 
the present statu of our earth, lovm predominantly 
what God loves, and liate predominantly what God 
hates ? How many have acquired predominant simi- 
larity of feeling with God? Only those who have 
can be at peace in his presence, either here or here- 
after. ^ That is as certain as any deduction from our 
intuitions concerning the nature of things. As sure 
as that a thing cannot he and not be at the same 
time, in the same sense, so sure is it that a man cannot 
be at peace with God when ho loves what he hates, 
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and liates wliat he loves. There must he harmony 
or dissonance betxrcen them ; and dissonance is its 
own puuisliment. Dissimilarity of feeling with God 
earrios vitli it immense wages, in tlio nature of things. 
In the name of science ask, Are there few that have 
acquired a in-cdominant love of what God loves, and 
a predominant hate of what God hates? We must 
answer, in the name of science, that broad is the way 
and wide is the gate, which, in our enl generation, 
leads to dissimilarity of feeling with God ; and many 
there he who go in thereat : hut strait is the way 
and narrow is the gate which leads to similarity of 
feeling witli God; au<l low are tlicv in onr time tlmt 





and tlae strategic, in the relations between science 
and religion. 

What are some of the more important natural laws 
which enable us to estimate scientifically the possible 
extent of the natural penalties of sin ? 

1. Under irreversible natural law sin produces 
judicial blindness. 

Ivdl Admiral Coligny, drive out the Huguenots, 
permit the Massacre, of St. Bartholomew, and you 
have made a new France. Carlyle says that it pleased 
France to slit her own veins and let out the best 
blood she had, and that she did tliis on the night of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; and that, after 
that, she was historically another creature. Having 
killed Coligny, you cannot look his friends in the 
face ; you kill them, and your kingdom is a new one. 
When a man sins against light, there comes upon Mm 
an unwillingness to look into the accusing illumina- 
tion; and the consequence is, that he turns away 
from it. But that effect itself becomes a cause. Keep 
your eyes upon your Shakspeare, upon your Greek 
poets, or upon whatever is a good mirror of human 
nature, and tell me whether these six propositions 

arc not all scientifically demonstrable : — 

(1.) Truth possessed, but not obeyed, becomes 

unwelcome^ 

^ is therefore shut out of the Toliintary acti- 

vities of memory and reflection, as it gives pain. 

(3.) The passions it should cheek grow, therefore 

stronger. ^ ’ 

(4.) The moral emotions it should feed mow 
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(.5.) An ill-balanced state of tlie soul thus arises, 
and tends to become habitual. 

(6.) That ill-balanced state renders the soul blind 
to the truths most needed to rectify its condition. 

“ On the tempcKite man,” says Aristotle (^Bhctoric, 
Bohn’s edition, p. 70), “are attendant, perhaps forth- 
with, by motion of his temperance, good opinions 
and appetites as to pleasures ; but, on the intemper- 
ate, the opposite.” 

A man sins against light boldly. To the divine “ I 
ought,” he answers “ I will not ; ” to the divine “ Thou 
shalt” or “Thou oughtest,” he replies “I will not.” 
Tlio consequence instantly is, that he ceases to bo at 
peace with himself ; and light, instead of becoming a 
blessing, is to him an accusation. The slant jav elin 
of truth, that was intended to penetrate him with 
rapture, fills him now with torture. If we give our- 
selves to an exact .study of the soul's pains and pleas- 
ures, we slull find in man no greater bHss than con- 
science can afford, and no greater pain than it can 
inflict. In this stage of existence, the highest hliss 
comes from similarity of feeling with God, and tho 
highest pain from dissimilarity of feeling with liim. 
The gi-eatcst pains and pleasiu-es, therefore, arc sot 
over against our greatest duties ; and so God’s desire 
that we should agree with him is shown by our 
living under the piercing points of all these penalties 
and blisses. But, light having become an accuser, 
man turns away from it. Then the viiiues which 
that light ought to quiclion are allowed to languish. 
The vices which that light ought to repress grow 
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more vigorous. Repeated acts of sin result in a con- 
tinued state of dissimilarity of feeling rvitli Ood 
Hiat state is an effect; but it becomes a cause. 
According to Jfew-England theology, sin exists only 
in acts of choice; but the newest school of that 
theology need have no war with the oldest, for the 
former recognizes as fully as the latter can, that the 
state of dissimilarity of feeling with God is the source 
of the evil acts of choice. That state of the disposi- 
tions is the copious fountain of sin, and as such is 
properly caUecl depravity. This state, continuino-, 
becomes a habit; then that habit, continuing lon^, 
becomes chronic ; and so the result is an ill-balance'd 
growtli of the character. 

When I himg my hammock up last summer on the 
shores of Lake George, I noticed that the trees 
nearest the Hght, at the edge of the forest, had laro-er 
branclios than those in the interior of the wood ; £md 
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Lndor luoKil gi-a vital ion no lo, 
physical, every free object that fall 
strikes on its heavier side, 
Attiherst, the other day, a 
of the aznre ; and it struck on 
course, on its lieavier, 

^vears its cliannel 
All the loyihol ogles 


ss surely' than under 
is out of the sky 
They showed me at 
meteorite that dropped out 
%Thich side? Of 
.Is the' stream runs,, so it 
as it wears its ehamiel 
of the globe 

fearful law of judicial Idindness, 

Go yonder into Greenlaml with the learned traved- 
lei haiike, and you will find a story among llic men 
of the lonely North, to tlie effect, that if a sorecjur 
will make a stirrup out of a strip of seal-skin, and 
wind it- around his limbs, three limes about his heart, 
and tliricG about his neek, and seven limes al^out his 
forehead, and then kiiot it l)cefor<‘ his eyes, that sor- 
cerer, when tlic lamps are put out at night, may rise 
into space, and ily whilliersocver his leading jjassioii 
dictates. So wo put ourselves into the stirni]) of 
predominant love of what God hates, and nredoiiii- 


so it runs, 
recogidze this 
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fotina a revolviug niouutam, and that, attempting to 

cross the chasm hetween it and the firm land, some 
ot these men were crushed as the moiiutaiu revolved. 
l>ut they finally noticed that the gnarled, wheelino- 
red side and a white side. They waited 
0 came opposite them, and then, 

j. _ r.. t* t . t . _ " 

Oil 


Bia.ss liad a ] 

till llie wliite side r - ■■ 

ascending the mountain, found that a Idn^^ lived 

its summit, made themselves loyal to him, surren- 
dered themselves to him affectionately and ii-reversi- 
hh, and atterwards found themselves able to go and 
enme safldy. Eut the mountain had a red side ; and 
It tiu'ued and turned, and there was no safety on it 
excopt on the white side and in loyalty to the kin<^ 
at the sumimt in the clouds. Tliat mythology of the 
^or h, lately read for us by scholars, has in it eternal 
^rity, and a hnd of solemnity like that of the lono- 
shining of the Arctic stars, and the tumblino- iegt 
Jcrgs, and the peaceable gurgle of the slow-heavino- 
olar Ocean, lar-gleamiug under the Boreal Lights 
or the midniglit Arctic sun. Stunted, you think 

(duulcs jondcr, yom- Longfellow, taking up a Ger- 
man poet, finds the same idea iii far less sublime and 
trutim ti’^ioslates it for its majesty and 

“ The Hulls of God grind slowly; 

But they grind exceeding small.” 

Lulv aMaebeth s invocation of the spirits which pro- 
duce moral callousness in the soul. 
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passage ill tliat sublime treatise on conscience- wliieli 
we call Macbetli,. so sublime to me as this, on the 
law of Judicial bliiicliiess : 


Tlic ra;Ven himself is hoarse . 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, yon spirits, ■ 

Unsex me here, . 

And fill me, from the crown to tiie toe, topfnl ■ 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my l)lood, 

Stop np the access and passage to remorse. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the donnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wo-iind it makes, 

Kor heaven peep tlirough the blanket of the dark, 

To ciy, * Hold, hold! * 

MachelJi^ act i. se. 5. 

That invocation is likely to be uttered by every 
soul which has said ‘Cl will not” to the divine -“I 
ouglit.” It is as sure to be answered as natural hiw 
is to bo irreversible. Macbeth himself, in a similar 
inooibsays: 

“ Come, seelhig night, 

Scarf lip the tender eye of pitiful day; 

Canccd and tear to ]>ieces that great bond 

Wliich, keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the crow 

Makes wing to the roolv}’' wood.’’ 

Machethj act iii. sc. 2. 

Hare yoti ever offered in the rooky wood of sor- 
eerons temptation a prayer for blindness ? In the- 
nature of things every sin agaimt light draws blood on 
the spiritual retina. 

You say that after death you are to have more illu- 
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i uiumon, ana that tJierelorc you Arill reform beyond 
the grave. How do 3-011 know that 3-ou will see 
^J^imation, even if j^ou are in the i3resence 
01 It . How do you know that you will love it, even 
It 3 oil do see It? There can be no blessedness with- 
out harness ; there can be no holiness without a free 
aliectionate acknowledgment of God as Kino-, or a 
supreme love of what he loves, and hate, of what he 
hates. Are 3vm likely to obtain these soon under 
the law ot judicial blindness ? You wiU have what 
30U like; but do 3-011 like the light? You have 
more and more illumination now as the years piss. 
Boymiseeit? Do you love it? TheJe are two 

questions about tins greater light beyond the grave: 

first, Yill pu see it? second, Will you hke it? 
Unless you have authority in the name of science for 

} Oil have no rigid in the name of science to rely on 
mere possibility, on a guess, and take your leap 
lido the Lnseen, dcpendhig on a riddle. I for one 

rtl L-'h f ^ 

otliciM fo do so. [Applause.] 

Shukspearehasnotleftushi doubt at all on tliis 
theme ; for in another place he sai-s — 


we m our >-10100811688 grow hard 
gods seal our eyes ; * 

n Bliaie drop our clear Judgments, make ns 
errors ; laugh at us vhilo we stmt 
aiusioB.^’ 

Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 13 , 
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carijlc quotes out ot the Ivoraii a story of the 
dwellers by the Dead Sea, to whom Moses was sent. 
They sniffed and sneered at Moses ; saw no comeli- 
ness in Moses ; and so he withdrew : but Nature and 
her rigorous weracities did not withdraw. IVheii 
nest wm find the drvellers by the Dead Sea, tho\', 
according to the Koran, are all ehangcd into ape.s. 
“By not using their souls they lost them. Ami 
nowV’ continues Carlyle, “their only employment is 
to sit there and look out into the smokiest, dreariest, 
most xindecipherahle sort of universe: only oueo in 
seven days they do remember that they once had 
souls. Hast thou never, O traveller ! lit i Ion in with 
parties of this tribe ? Methiidcs they have grown 
somewhat numerous in our day.^’ PAj'piaiise.J 
Che old G?ieek ptroverh was, that the avenging 
deities are shod with wnol : hut the wool grows on 
the eyelids that refuse the light. IVhum the gods 
would destroy tlicy first make mad ; ” hut tlie in- 
sanity arises from judicial hlindness. 

Jeremy Ttiylor says that whoever sins against light 
kisses the lips of a blazing cannon. 
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llie idiot would not kno^Y lio is Machiavellian ; 
the i\Iaeliicivelli would not biow that he is idiotic. 
The sneak would not know that he is a fool, nor the 
fool that he is a sneak. 

2, Under irreYcrsiblo natural law, there is a self- 
propagating power in sin. 

Of course, this self-propagating power depends 
upon the law of judicial blindness very largely, but 
l)y no means exclusiyely. So are we made, that every 
effect in the growth of our characters becomes a 
cause, and every good effect no less than every bad 
one. . ■ 

The laws of the self-propagating power of liabit 
liless the righteous as much as they curse tlie wicked. 
The laws by which we attain supremo blLss arc the 
laws by which we descend to supreme woe. In the 
ladder up and the ladder down in the universe, 
the rungs are in the same side-pieces. The self-pro- 
pagating power of sin and the self-propagating power 
(T holiness are one law. The law of judicial blind- 
ness is one with that by which the pure in heart see 
(iod; and they who walk toward the east find the 
morning brighter and Ijrightor to the perfect da-y. 

Of course, I shall offend many, if I assert that there 
may be penalty that has no remedial tendency. But, 
gentlemen, I ask you to be clear, and to remember 
that an unwelcome truth is really not destroj'od by 
shutting the eyes to it. There are three kinds oi* 
natunil laws, — the ply-sical, tlie organic, and tho 
moral. I affirm that Never too late to memr' k not a 
(hdrine of Bdenee in the domain of the ])^ey steal lmi\% 
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Under the physical laws of gravitation a ship may 
careen to the right or left, and only a remedial effect 
he pi-oduced. The danger may teach the crew sea- 
manship;. it makes men hold and wise. Thus the 
penalty of violating, up to a certain point, the physi- 
cal law, is remedial in its tendency* Sut let the ship 
careen beyond a certain line, and it capsizes. If it he 
of iron, it remains at the bottom of the sea ; and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years of suffering of that pen- 
alty has no tendency to bring it back. Under the 
physical natural laws, plainly there is such a thing as 
its being too late to mend. In their immeasurable 
domain there is a distinction between penalty that 
has a remedial tendency, and penalty that has no 
remedial tendency at all. 

So, under the organic law, your tropical tree, 
gashed at a certain point, may throw forth its gums, 
and even have greater strength than before ; but 
gashed bejmnd the centre, cut through, the organic 
law is so far violated, that the tree falls; and "after 
a thousand years you do not expect to see the tree 
escape from the dominion of the law wliich is enfor- 
cing upon it penalty, do you? There is no tendency 
in that penalty toward remedial effect; none at all; 
and you know" it. Therefore, under the organic laws, 
there is such a thing as its being too late tomend. 

Now, gentlemen, keep your eyes fastened upon the 
great principle of aualogj^, which Newton and Butler 
call the supreme rule in science, and ask yourselves 
whether, if you were to find some strange animal in 
a geological stratum, and if you were to know, by 
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ir>s 

having one of its hands free, that it had three fingers, 
and if j'ou were to find two fingers on the other hand 
free from the rock, and both shutting toward the 
palm, you would not infer that the third finger, if 
you could loosen it from the rock, would also be 
found closing toward the palm? Just so, I ask, 
whether, if we find, that, under two sets of natural 
laws which are all included under three classes, there 
is incontrorertibly such a thing as penalty without 
remedial efieet, may there not be the same under the 
third set? Two fingers shut towards the palm. I 
cannot quite trace the whole range of the moral law ; 
but I know by analogy, that, if two fingers shut to- 
wards the palm, the third probably does. If there is 
such a thiy as its being furever too late to mend under 
the organic and the physical natural law, probably, and 
more tfmi probably, there is such a thing under the 
moral natural law. [Applause.] 

res; but you say the wiU is free, and there- 
fore that it cannot be supposed that a man will fall 
into final dissimilarity of feeling with God, or can 
so lose (he desire to be holy, that he will not choose 
the right when greater light conies. You alfirm that 
the self-propagating power of sin may place necessity 
upon the disordered nature. You say that the denial 
that all moral penalty is remedial requires us to 
deny that the will of lost souls continues free. I beg 
your pardon again, and that in the name of science 
Gentlemen, there may be certainty where there is no 
necessity, 

^ Is John Milton putting together a self-contradiction 
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wlieii lie pictures Satan as making eril Ms good, and 
as yet retaining a free will? .Is ke'nttering self- 
contradiction when he shows us a fiendish character 
which retains yet some elements of its original bright- 
ness? Has Milton’s Satan lost free will? I aifim 
that you know that John Milton’s Satan is not an 
impossible character. You say you do not care 
what Milton says ; but I am not asking yon to accept 
his theology. Let me not he misunderstood in my 
citations of the poets as witnesses to what man is. 
P aradise Lost is a great classic ; and no poem attains 
that rank if it is full of manifest absurdities. Now, 
Milton’s Satan is a character in which the disarrange- 
ment of the soul is, supposed to liave become perma- 
nent ; he has fallen into final permanence of evil 
character ; and yet he is represented as absolutely 
free, and not very near annihilation. I appeal to 
classical literature to show that a permanent evil 
character with a free will is not a psychological self- 
contradiction. You admit this readily, age after age, 
in your great classics ; but the instant I here, stand- 
ing face to face with natural religion, assert that 
there may be a final permanence of free character, 
bad as well as good, and good as well as bad, }"ou 
stand aghast at your own proceeding. Gentlemen, 
you and I must have no cross-purposes with the 
nature of things. If Milton’s description is not a 
psychological self-contradiction, there may be a per- 
son of permanently bad character, absolutely free, 
and therefore responsible. [Applause.] 

Origen used to teach that the prince of fiends 
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might return to a glad allegiance to God ; and so did 
lxo])ert l>urns 5 whom liiinerson eoinniends for using 
these words, originally written to attack the proposi- 
tion I am now defending, but, after all, containing 
most subtle confirmation of it : ' 


“ Auld McMe Ben, 

An’ wad ye tak a thought and men’, 
le aiblins naight- — Idinna ken —- 
Still hae a stake.” 

No, gentlemen ; the self-propagating power of sin 
may ]j)rodiice a state of soul in ■which evil is chosen 
as good, and in which it is forever too late to mend, 
and yet not destroy free will. 

3. Uiider irntvcrdble natural law character tends to 
a- final permanence, good or had. In the nature of the 
case, a final permanence is attained hut once. 

If asked whether final permanence of character is 
a natural law, what should you say, if we were to 
speak without reference to conclusions in religious 
science ! How have men in all ages expressed them- 
selves in literature and philosophy on this theme? 
Is it not perfectly certain that all “the great writers 
of the world justify the proposition that character 
tends to a final permanence, good or had? 

Gentlemen, this universe up to the edge of the 
tomb is not a joke. There are in this life serious dif- 
ferences between the right hand and the left. Never- 
theless, in^ our present career, a man has but one 
chance. Even if you come weighted into the world 
as Siiidbad was with the Old Man nf fbp ^ 
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liave but one cbaHce. Time does not fly in a 
circle, but forth, and right on. The wandering, 
squandering, desiccated moral leper is gifted with no 
second set of early years. There is no fountain in 
Florida that gives perpetual youth; and the universe 
might be searched, probably, in vain for 'such a 
spring. Waste your youth ; in it you shall have but 
one chance. Waste your middle life ; in it you shall 
have but one chance. Waste your old age ; in it you 
shall have but one chance. It is an irreversible nat- 
ural law that character attains final permanence, and 
in the nature of things final permanence can come but 
once. Tills world is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and so are we, and rve sliall escape neither ourselves 
nor these stupendous laws. It is not to me a pleasant 
thing to exhibit these truths from the side of terror ; 
but, on the other side, these are the truths of bliss ; 
for, by this very law through which all character tends 
to become unchanging, a soul that attains a final per- 
manence of good character runs but one risk, and 
is delivered once for all from its torture and un- 
rest. [Applause.] It has passed the bourn from 
behind which no man is caught out of the fold. lie 
who is the force behind all natural law is the keeper 
of his sheep, and no one is able to pluck them out of 
his hand. Himself without variableness or shadow 
of turning, he maintains the irreversibleness of all 
natural forces, one of which is the insufferably majes- 
tic law by which character tends to assume final per- 
manence, good, as well as bad. 

4. Under irreversible natural law there may be in 
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the soul a permanent failure to attain a predominant 
and enduring desire to he holy. 

With incisive scientific clearness, Julius Miiller 
says, “ Such is the constitution of things that unwill- 
ingness to goodness may ripen into eternal voluntary 
opposition to it ” (JDoctrine of Shi, vol. ii.). 

The inveteracy of sin! have you ever heard of 
that ? Out of its acknowledged inveteracy will not 
easily arise its evanescence. Out of its prolongation 
. comes its inveteracy, and out of its inveteracy may 
come its permanence. 

Here and now I do not touch the topic of the 
anniliilation of those who fall into permanent dissimi- 
larity of feeling with G-od ; for I do not see that fln'a 
cause produces any tendency to anniliilation in tliis 
world, when a man becomes incorrigibly bad. Vil- 
lains do not commonly lack force. Your Nero, with 
his murders and leprosies, has put his nature out of 
order ; but look at his evil face in marble on the 
Capitoline Hill, and you start as if gazing into a 
demon’s eyes. Pie is as little weak as a volcano. 
What do men mean when they talk of vice annihilat- 
ing souls I It disarranges them ; but disarrange- 
ment is not annihilation. Tacitus says that Nero 
heard the sound of a tr-umpet and groans from the 
grave of his mother Agrippina whom he had mur- 
dered. His disarrangement was not derangement 
Acting fitfully, all the wheels of the faculties con- 
tinued to exist in Nero ; and they are none of them 
without movement. They grind on each other, no 
doubt; but I do not find that spiritual wheels can be 
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piilrerizecL Do joii know liow they can be ? This 
idea that evil is to annihilate us ought to have some 
distinctly scientific support in the experience of this 
life. ■ ■ 

5. Under irreversible natural law there may exist 
in the universe eternal sin. 

It is not my duty here to expound the Scriptures; 
but 3^ou will allow me to say, gentlemen, that ‘‘ eternal 
sin” is a scriptural phrase. As all these scholars 
know, we must read in the twenty-ninth verse of the 
third chapter of Mark, liamarteynatos, and not Jcnseos. 
He who sinncth against the Holy Ghost is in danger 
of eternal unP Theodore Parker used to say that 
the profoundest expressions in the New Testament 
are those which are most likely to have been cor- 
rectly reported. What phrase on this theme is ^mo- 
founder than ‘^‘eternal sin”? Dean Alford well 
says, that it is to tlie critical treatment of the sacred 
text, that we owe the restoration of such important 
and deep-reaching expressions as this.'^ Lange calls 
it a strong and pregnant expression/’ 

It is not the best wa,y in which to teach the truth 
of futime punishment, to say that a man is punished 
forever and forever for the sin>s of that haiKPs- 
breadth of duration we call time. If the soul does not 
repent of these with contrition, and not mere!}’- with 
attrition, the nature of things forbids its peace. But 
the Biblical and the natural truth is, that prolonged 
dissimilarity of feeling with God may end in eternal 
sin. If there is eternal sin, there will he eternal pun- 
ishment. Final permanence of character under the 
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laws of judicial blindness and tbe self-propagating 
power of sin is tbe truth emphasized by both God’s 
word and Ms works. » 

■ C. Under ii’reversible natural law there can -be no 
blessedness without holiness. 

Here I leave jmu face to Mce with the nature of 
things, the authority wMch dazzled Socrates. God’s 
Omnipotence cannot force blessedness on a soul that 
has lost the predominant desire to be holy. Omni- 
science cannot make happy a man who loves what 
God hates, and hates what God loves. If you fall 
into predominant dissimilarity of feeling with God, 
it is out of his power to give you blessedness. Un- 
doubtedly wp are, of all men, most miserable, unless, 
with our deliverance from the guilt of sin, there comes 
to us also deliverance from the love of it. Without 
holiness there can be no blessedness; but there can 
be no holiness without a predominant love of what 
God loves, and hate of what God hates. We grow 
wrong; wo allow ourselves to crystallize in habits 
that imply a loss of the desire to be holy; and at last, 
having made up our minds not to love predomi-. 
luintly what God loves, and hate what ho hates, we 
are amazed that we have not blessedness. But the 
universe is not amazed. The nature of things is but 
another name for the Divine Nature. God would 
not be God if there could be blessedness without 
holiness. [Applause.] 



“ Trope est a te Deus, tecum cst, intiis est ! ita dico, Lncili: sacra 
inter nos spiritus sedet, malonim bonorumque nostrorum obsen’ator 
ot ciistos; Inc, prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat/^ — 
Hrxeca. 


“Dieu nous veult apprendre que les bons out autre chose h 
esper(?r, et les mauvais autre chose a craindre, que les fortunes ou 
infortimcs de ce monde.’* — Montaigke. 
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PEELITBE ON CrEPENT EVENTS. 

Befoee landing on tlie surly i\Iassachiisetts slioro, 
our fathers, in the cabin of iJie Mayilowcr, drew 
up a civil compact. It opens with a sentciiee whidi 
Daniel Webster us(‘d to say is really the first clause 
in the Coiistitiitit)n of the United States : In tlio 
name of God, Amen.” There are now in this 3 'et 
young nation eliureh-meinbers enough, including the 
Romish, to constitute one in six of the entire popu- 
lation. It would appear that this first clause of the 
Constitution would be good fi»r soraetbiiig, if chundi- 
members were good for any thing. In 1800 we had 
only one in fifteen inside the eliiirch. 

Professor Tholuck, with the -emphasis of tears in 
his deep, spiritual eyes, once said to me at TIalle, in 
his garden on the banks of the Saale, that he re- 
gretted nothing so much in the arrangeraents of the 
German state churches as that the distinction between 
the converted and the unconverted, wiiieli Whitefiekl 
and Jonathan Edwards drew so deeply upon the 
mind of New England, is almost unknown, not to 
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the theories, but to the church practices, of Germany. 

We are all mixed pell-mell together,” said he. 

After confirmation, we are all, in one sense, mem- 
bers of the church. I have always regarded the dis- 
tinction you preserve in New England between a 
man who has made a solemn public profession of his 
purpose to lead a religious life, and the one who has 
not, as the most important portion of the unwritten 
constitution of your nation.” Except Scotland, 
there is no land on the globe that makes as much 
of this distinction as New England does. So has 
the spirit of the unwritten law permeated society 
at large here and in Scotland, that disgusts of the 
world with the church are sure to stifle the useful- 
ness of the latter, if tliis law is administered laxly. 

Whitefield often affirmed that he would rather 
have a church .with ten men in it right with God 
than one with five hundred at whom the world laughs 
in its sleeves. Not long ago, I heard of a church- 
member who had failed four times, and paid only ten 
cents on the dollar, and who had three times assigned 
his property to relatives in an infamous manner. 
He was making a speech in a summer evening devo- 
tional gathering ; and the shutters of the basement 
of the church were open, and the quick, sharp boys 
of the common were within hearing. This religious 
man was saying, ‘*^1 am of the opinion that our con- 
gi’egatioii should all alone maintain a missionary on 
some foreign shore. For such a purpose I will my- 
self give a hundred dollars.” — Ten cents on the 
dollar ? ” said a boy outside the shutters of a win- 
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dow. [Appknse.] Now, what if that hoy had h»-n 
placed face to face with that laau for conversafi.in 
ou perw religiou? You ,saj this is an ex^ 

dmd;! t :r ” ""f. systeru, which, no 

thm win 1 "" generosity, 

arkin^ wi h Hke this 

aiisiiig ^u^h alarimiig Iretiuencv in great towns 

Jliere men cannot watch each other, akhotl I"! 

Jbtem has priceless effects; hut one of its incidental 

disadvantages is, that, unless a spirit of most m com 

church, you « 

take Tri !T “ct liave, while you 

votntwv 1 Judas, in y'onr 

vduntarj chnreh-system, often carries the iia<r. 

dteTearrrk tT-TP-i' when he’ 

..s taiij It, the infelicity is, 1 ]iat lie rules the nurse- 
lings, and will not go and hung himself, f 
plau.se.] U hat is the ciiief difficulty in such coL 
versatums as we are many of us sure to he asked 

H ndriur 1 unconverted? 

Hands not dean in business; ledgers that will not 
rear a neighbor s glance ; a personal record behind 
le church-inemiM-r which he dares not open to the 
woild, or, m brief, any lack of erystallineness that 
prevents the transmission of God’s light tlirmlgh 
}ou. If we are indeed open to all the influences of 

wilUlune through us; and it will be found that 
God’s sunbeams will in such a sense peneStet! 
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that through us men may look into his face. But 
theife are smutched windows, on the panes of winch 
the soot and grime of city greed and fraud have 
fallen flake by flake. W^ho cares to look through 
them toward God? That kind of dim religious light 
is not of the devoutest sort,- and the world knows 
the fact. 

No doubt, the disgusts of the world with the 
church are many of them unjustifiable 5 and particu- 
larly is it improper for the pulpit to be called upon 
to be as brilliant twice or thrice a week as the lecture 
platform is once a year. We ask our ministry to 
perform arduous parish duties, and to be brilliant 
orators besides, three times or twice a week before 
the same audience, year after year. No such task is 
put upon any lecturer or upon any congressman. 
As matters stand, I think the average sermon is intel- 
^ctually as able as the average congressional speech. 
Tou cannot have a Biuke or Shakspeare in every 
editor s chair ; but pulpits are more numerous than 
newspapers. If, therefore, you think it natural that 
some of our newspapers should be the weakest of 
weeklies, and if some of them are conducted by men 
who make portions of our press lineal descendants 
of the reptiles that filled old Egypt, what must we 
say when pulpits, more numerous than editors’ 

A ‘^barac- 

te. The American ministry, for intellectual equin- 

ment md general intellectual capacity, assuredly com- 
bes favorably with any other the world ever saw 
and with any profession of equal numbers. ’ 
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But the world has a right to be disgusted if moral 
faults in the church sow the soil of religious society 
with the bowlders of distrust. When we cast in the 
ploughshare, when we try to turn up to God’s noon 
the soil of New England to-day, we meet yet with 
bowlders enough beneath the soil. Some prayer- 
meetings you cannot get young men into any more 
than you can a rat into a trap without a bait ; and 
the reason is, that business-men are there who have 
no good record with society. Give me but a few 
princes in business, who are also princes in the 
church, — and there are some such princes in Boston ; 
they are not infrequently found throughout New 
England, although their names are infrequently her- 
alded, — give me princes among men, and I will give 
you princes who can set religious fashions of the 
divine sort easily. 

What are the chief parts of the religious conversa- 
tion which the religiously resolute should hold with 
the religiously irresolute? I think four things 
should occur in every religious conversation of this 
endlessly sacred sort. First, let there be secret 
prayer on your part, of the kind that approaches 
God through total, affectionate, irreversible self-sur- 
render to conscience ; and this act will permeate you, 
by fixed natural law, with a strange power not your 
own. Unless you know how to obtain an equipment 
of entire genuineness, beware how you approach 
any human being on religious topics. Next ask the 
person you converse ■ with, “ What is your c^iief 
religious difficulty ? ” It is vastly important to avoid 
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debate in such secret moments, and it is yet more 
vastly important to turn all thoughts upon the deep- 
est inmost of conscience. This question T, for one, 
have found, in somewhat more than a hand’s breadth 
of experience, quite as useful as any other in effect- 
ing both these objects. Perhaps the man with whom 
y6u converse does not know what his greatest diffi- 
culty is; but, if you induce Ihm to make an effort to 
state that difficulty, you will help him to solve it. 
Difficulty well stated is half solved. “ What is the 
knot that chokes you ? ” Perhaps he thinks of some 
secret sin of his own ; and thinks, also, that you have 
a greater secret sin. If he thinks this, you will not 
imtie the knot; perhaps he may untie yours. Noth- 
ing so stimulates a dead man as to set him at the 
work of rwiving the dead. [Applause.] Try, next, 
to untie the knot by clear ideas and sound words. 
Then, lastly, kneel down with that man, and, by the 
contagious self-surrender of two souls face to face 
with the Unseen Holy, ask the Divine Nature to 
untie the knot. 

Give mo a complete self-surrender of the will to 
God as both Saviour and Lord, and there is no knot 
that will not be untied in time. Indeed, whoever will ' 
untie that supreme knot of dissimilarity of feeling 
with God winch now chokes us all, will find that he 
has done something strangely strategic; he has 
brought into his service the law of the self-propagat- 
ing power of divine affections; and little by little 
he will be taken into the fold, from behind which, no 
force, human or infernal, has power to snatch him 
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out. Nay, not little by little! On tbe instant of 
total self-surrender, the kneeling man may be 
crowned, or may have given him from on high a 
new, supreme passion. If he be really genuine in 
his self-surrender to God, there will, at the instant 
of such surrender, spring up in him a new life, con- 
sisting of a predominant love of what God loves, 
and a predominant hate of what God hates. Thus 
the drunkard will lose his thirst, as he cannot under 
any resolution of a merely secular sort. Thus, as a 
supreme miracle, she who might be queenly, she 
who had a mother pure as yours was, she whom you 
tread into the mire, she whom natural instiaets of 
her own sex are the swiftest and none too s^vift to 
condemn, may have given her of Almighty God at 
the instant of her total and glad surrender to him, 
though never till then, the kiss which awaits a re- 
turning prodigal sister ; and, after Ms kiss, deserve 
yours. [Applause.] 


THE LECTURE. 

In the Singalese books of Gotama Buddha, written 
under the shadow of the Himalayas, we find the 
statement, that as surely as the pebble cast heaven- 
ward abides not there, but returns to the earth, so, 
proportionate to thy deed, good or ill, will the desire 
of thy heart be meted out to thee in whatever form 
or world thou shalt enter. It was the opinion of 
Socrates, recorded with favor by Plato, that “ the 
wicked would be too well off if their evil deeds came 
to an end ” (Jowett’s Plato, Introduction to Phcedo'). 
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ail that IS peculiar in my system. It is not knowiz to the Old 
Testament or the New; it has never been accepted by any sect 
in the Christian world. The idea of God’s imperfection has 
been can-ied out with dreadful logic in the Christian^ scheme. 
In the ecclesiastical conception of the Deity there is a fourth 
Iverson in the Godhead, — namely, the , DevU, — an outlying 
member, unacknowledged, indeed, the complex of aU evil, brrt 
as much a part of Deity as either Son or Holy Ghost, and far 
more powerful than all the rest, who seem but jackals to provide 
for this roaring lion ” (I'Veiss, Life of Parker, voi. ii. p. 470). 

“ God is a perfect Creator, making aU from a perfect motive, 
for a perfect purpose. The motive must be love, the pmpose 
welfare. The perfect Creator is a perfect Providence, love 
becoming a universe of perfect welfare.” (Ibid., p. 471.) 



“Eoery fall is a 
See also pp. I47 


Om feels, in reading Theodore Parher, that, lohatever 
we do, G-od IS on our side. Qarlyle is of a very differ- 
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Wliat are the more important points which the use 
of the scientific method can make clear on this mul- 
tiplex, overawing theme of the origin of evil ? 

1. There cannot be thought without a thinker. 

2. There is Thought in the universe. 

3. Therefore there is a Thinker in the universe. 

4. But a thinker is a Person. 

5. Therefore there is a Personal Thinker in the 
universe. 

You will grant me at least what Descartes made 
the basis of his philosophy, Cogito^ ergo sum: “I 
think, therefore I am.” I know that I think, and 
therefore I know that I am, and that I am a person. 
Agassiz says, in his Essay on Classification, that 
the universe exhibits thought ; ” and that is not a 
very heterodox opinion. You know with what mag- 
nificent logical, rhetorical, and moral power, the 
massive Agassiz, in that best of his books, gathers up 
range after range of the operations of the natural 
laws, and closes every paragraph with this language : 
“ These facts exhibit thought,” these facts exhibit 
mind; ” and so on and on, across heights of intellect- 
ual scenery, gigantic as his own Alps, and as little 
likely to be pulverized. [Applause.] When that 
man, in presence of the scientific world, bowed his 
head in silent prayer in the face of the audience at 
Penikese, he did it before a Person. What cared he 
for the lonely few sciolists who assume that there is 
no reason for holding their heads otherwise than 
erect in this universe ? As I contrast his mood and 
theirs, I think always of the old apologue of the 
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heavy heads of wheat, and light heads : the heavy 
heads always bend. [Applause.] • 

lou say that you are sure you are a thinker 
because you know there is thought in you. I know 
there ts Thinker in the universe, because there is 
TJwught in it; and there cannot he thought without a 
thinker. [Applause.] There cannot be a here with- 
out a there. There cannot be a before without an 
after. Just so, in the nature of things, there cannot 
be a Thouglit ivithout a Thinker. If we know there 
IS rhought^ in the universe, let us quit all doubt 

about a Divine Thinker. 

What! falling into anthropomorpHsm, are you? 
ihatisa long word; but it means making God too 
much like man. Stern Ethan Allen, who made a 
speech once near Lake George, in a fort the ruins of 
which were part of my playground in earliest years, 
said in a book written to attack Christianity, “ There 
must be some resemblance between the dhine nature 
and the human nature. I do know some things, and 
M W, a amg, ; and theretora, in a &w°p w 

mars, there IS resemblance between man and God” 

hkeningofG^T''^' or the 

ig God to mere blind physical force, is it? Most 
mort?'' %ost of what is caUed anthropo- 

an ^^^S^^est we know? Not at 

• the next to the highest ? No. Thev likpn 

pnysicaiiferce, which has m itself no thought or wHl. 



uie uniniown God, forsooth ? No doubt He 
jHiom we ckre not name is behind all force; but to 
manifestations of his power as 
lat aecoixhng to which we will describe his whole 
nature is far more scandalous than to take the lofti- 
es we know, and to say that God at least is equal to 
that, and how much better neither man nor aimel 
knows, or ever will. [Applause.] Descartes mote 
m a passage closely following his famous aphorism,’ 
nnd which ought to be as famous as that: “I inmt 
W been brought into existence by a Being at feast 
as perfect as myself.” The Maker must be better 
than his work. “He must transcend in excellence 
my highest imagination of perfection.” ' 

Is it anthropomorphism to say that there cannot 
be thought without a thinker, and that there is 
hought, and that therefore there must be a Thinker 

kom ^ necessary conclusion 

-lom self-evident, intmtive, axiomatic truth. It is an 
nferenee as tremorless as the assertion, that, if there 
s a Acr. there is a there. So are we made, that we 
cannot deny, that, if there is Thought in. the uni- 
verse, there must be a Thinker. Gentlemen, let us 
ejoice with a gladness as shoreless and reverent as 
his noon above our heads. Let us occupy our privi- 
?ges. Let our souls go out to Him who holds the 
ihnities and eternities in his palm as the small dust 
^ the balance . Let our thoughts, if possible, not faint 
. they pass from the planet which He governs by his 
1 called ^avitation, or from the winkings of our 
1 s, which the Asiatic proverb says are numbered, 
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His unfathomable greatness raises the presumption 
of Iris holiness. . 

But we are not left in doubt upon this theme ; for 
special light is given in the universe wherever doubt 
would be the most dangerous. 

c. Every law in nature is the method of action of 
some will. 

Having on previous occasions presented to you the 
proof of that proposition which ninety-five out of a 
hundred of the foremost 
assert, I need do 
of Dana, Agassiz, Carpenter 
Wundt, and Lotze, in 

makes for righteous^sr'^^''"*' '''' 

Matthew Arnold is authority for that, although his 
outlook on religious science and philosophy is much 
Hie a woman’s outlook on politics. [ApplLseO 

8 . The existence of that law is revealed in all outer 
experience or history. 

Even Matthew Arnold sav« +1,0+ -r 
know fbot fivn ^-n \ ^ to 

it and obtain proof; Td Tt r/lTtlm'''^ “ 
eousnL right- 


names in physical sciencf 
now no more than recite the namei 

r, Haraday, Helmholtz, 

support of a truth which trans- 
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9.. Tills law is revealed with vividness in the 
experience in all the natural operations o' 
science. 

therefore, in the universe a 

w ill. 

11. But a Holy Will can belong only to a 
1 erson. 

12. But 

for it reqi 
outfit to be. 


tl law h perfect; 
conditionally what 

A fathomless deep that word ouffJit/ An intuition 
of rightness and oughtness lies at the centre of it. 
In every individual, moral good is simply tvhat omht 
to be, and moral evd what ought not to he, in the 
cnoices of the soul among motives. 

13. The Maker must be more glorious than the 
thing made. 

14. The perfection of the moral law inhering in the 

nMure of things proves the perfection of the Divine 
JSature. 

15. The perfection of the moral law is a self-evident, 
axiomatic, intuitive truth. 

U. All objections to the belief that Dod is perfect 
are, therefore, shattered upon the incontrovertible fact 
of the perfection of the moral law. 

17. The perfection of the Divine Nature having 
been proved on the basis of axiomatic truth, it fol- 
lows that the present system of the universe is the 
best possible system, and that the present moral gov- 
ernment of the world is the best possible moral 
government of the world. 
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18. In all imestigations concerning the origin of evil 
we must keep in the foreground the aziomatically 
demonstrated fact of the perfection of the Divine 
Nature, 

Gentlemen, there is no one here deeply impressed 
with the duty of using intuition, instinct, syllogism 
and experiment as tests of .truth, who will not grant 
me the proposition that there is a perfect moral law 
m the umverse.^ There is no man here who grants 
nie that proposition, who can analyze it in the lio-ht 
of self-evident truth, and not find himself oblio-ed'^to 
i mit, that, as there is a perfect moral law, there must 
le a perfect moral lawgiver. You will allow me in 
.' 2 ^ of previous discussions here, to use, from ks 
omt onwards, the mcontrovertible deliverance or 
he. intuitional philosophy, that the existence in the 
'Mure of ^ things of a perfect moral law implies the 
nstenae in the umverse of a holy will; which will can 



authority ; and yet, if we try to go behind its un- 
conditional “ categorical imperative,” “ Thou ought- 
est ” and “ Thou shalt,” we find ourselves stopped 
by something beyond our comprehension, although 
not behind our apprehension. Just so Julius Muller, 
discussing the topic of the origin of evil, quotes this 
language of Kant’s, and says that the student of reli- 
gious science need not be ashamed to say that the 
origin of evil is involved in much mystery (Mul- 
LEE, Doctrine of Sin^ vol. ii. p. 172). Although we 
can know some things, we do not pretend to know all 
tilings, concerning it. We may make many conjec- 
tures concerning it ; we may say that it arises in the 
abuse of the free will : but what led to that abuse of 
free will ? The very arbitrariness of will when it 
chooses evil — was that the cause of the abuse of free 
will by itself? Miiller, you will remember, teaches 
explicitly, as Kant did implicitly, that the origin of 
evil is to be referred back to an extra-temporal ex- 
istence, where conditions unknown to man brought 
about the first sin. He would account for the origin 
of evil, not by what we see in tliis” world, but by 
what may have occurred in some state of existence 
before this, and in which man was implicated as a 
personality. I am not adopting that portion of 
Julius Muller’s scheme of thought. Many of the 
deepest students of the theme affirm that we cannot 
explain the origin of evil without going back to a 
state of existence previous to this. 
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Be lEercilessly clear. Could not God take men 
up the marble staircase to that same height ? “ Yes,” 
you say. He is omnipotent, omniscient.” Do you 
admit that? Immense consequences turn on your 
being clear just here. God might take men up the 
marble staircase, which represents the path of holy 
free choice, and freedom from the penalties of sin, A 
universe free from sin is what you wish to reach. 
Men may be taken up this marble staircase to that 
height ; or they may be taken up the red-hot iron 
staircase of suffering to the same height. 

I affirm that your theory of evil is dishonorable to 
God ; for we do know that men are going up on the 
fiery staircase. They are suffering remorse ; they are 
filled with anguish; and the outcome of all that 
suffering is to be only the attaining of a height to 
which God, according to your theory, might have 
raised them without any suffering at all. Therefore 
here are useless pains. He who inflicts them cannot 
he supremely benevolent. You might attain the plat- 
form which represents the absence of sin from the 
universe by that marble , staircase : you are attaining 
it by the red-hot iron staircase. Why does he per- 
mit men to ascend to that height by pain, when they 
might ascend to the same height without pain ? If 
he has no motive in that red-hot iron staircase.^ except 
to take men up^ why does he not take men up hy the 
cold marhle ? He is not taking men up by the cold 
marble : he is taking them up the' other way. But if, 
as you say, he has no motive but to take men up ; if, 
as Theodore Parker said, every fall is a fall upward, 
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iiow are you to prove the divine benevolence, 
lace to face with his preference for that staircase 
when he might have chosen the other ? ’ 

Assuredly, the theory that all evil 
process, and that evil is the necessai 
greatest good, not only is false t 
which declare that evil ought not t 
conflict with the truth that God h 
cannot make it clear that God is perf 
is a fall upward ; for men i 
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1. ^‘Can God prevent sin in a moral system?’^ 

— “We do not know that he can.” 

2. “Can God prevent sin in the best moral sys- 
tem ? ” — “ No.” — “ How do yon know ? ” — “ Because 
he has not prevented it.” [Aj)plause.] (See Tay- 
lob’s Moral Grovernmmtl) 

Go to Andover and ask these questions, and you 
will find them answered in this way : 

1. “Can God prevent sin in a moral system?” — 
“Yes.” — “How do you know?” — “Because he that 
can create can do any thing that is an object of 
power. God can do any thing that does not involve 
self-contradiction. We must suppose that a system 
of living beings, all with free wills, might be so influ- 
enced by motives as to retain their free will, and yet 
not sin. God can prevent sin in a moral system.” 

“ Can God prevent sin in the he^t moral system ? ” 

— “No.” — “How do you know?” — “Because he 
has not prevented it.” 

The Bivine Perfection is proved hy the perfection of 
the moral law. Sin exists. There is no conclusion pos- 
sible,^ except that sin cannot he prevented wisely. 

What are possibly some of the reasons why a per- 
fect God cannot wisely prevent sin in the best moral 
system? 

1. In the nature of things, there cannot be an 
upper without an under, a right without a left, a be- 
fore without an after, a good without, at least, the 
possibility of evil. 

2. In the nature of things^ the gift of free agency 
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power of created beings, Hn^fact of sin, according to 
Leibnitz, comes from abuse of free will. (See Mul- 
Doctrine of Sin^ voL i., p, 276.) 

7. It may be tliat God cannot prevent sin, if be 
deals witli finite creatures according to wbat is due 
to liimself. 

8. It may be better to allow free agents to struggle 
with sin, and thus grow in the vigor of virtue, than 
to preserve them from such struggle, and thus allow 
them to remain weak. 

But, my friends, let us rejoice, that, after proving 
the Divine Perfection, we know enough for our peace 
as to the origin of evil. It is not at all necessary to 
establish the soundness of any of these conjectures; 
for none of them are needed to prove that God is 
perfect. 

In the heavens of the soul there ride unquenchable 
constellations, which assert that we alone are to 
blame if we do what conscience says we ought not to 
do. We are just as sure of the fact that we, and only 
we, are to blame when we do what conscience pro- 
nounces wrong ^ as we are of our own existence. Our 
demerit is a self-evident fact. All men take such 
guilt for granted. We know that we are responsible 
as surely as we all know that we have the power of 
choice. We know both facts from intuition. Our 
existence we know only by intuition ; and by that 
same axiomatic evidence we know our freedom. 
How does sin originate in us ? By a bad free choice. 
Just so it originated in the universe. But God 
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brought™ „to existoM. Tes; and ho mamtaiis 
us m e^tenoe. Tory web ,■ but the axioms ot s™ 
eydent truth prove that ho has given to us free will 

he ocean floats the piratioal vessels ; the sea-breeze 
Is the satis of the pirate; but neither the ocean nor 
the sea-breeze a to blante for piracies. [Applause" 






‘ Um MitternacM 
Kampft ich die SlacM, 

O Menscheit, deiner Leiden: 
Kichit koniit ich sie entscheiden 
Mit meiner Macht 
Um Mitternacht. 


Um Mitternacht 
Hah’ ich die Macht, 

Herr iiber Tod und Lehen, 
In deine Hand gegehen: 

Du haltst die "Wacht 
Um Mitternacht.” 

Euokert, 


^ Miraris tu si Dens ille honorum amantissimus, qiii illos quam 
optimos esse atque excellentissimos vult, fortunam illis cum qua 
exercentur adsignat?”— Seneca. 



vin. 

THE RELIGION REQUIRED BY THE NA- 
TURE OF THINGS. 

PEELTTDB OK CtTEEEKT EVENTS. 

It would be a sad whim iu the art of metallurgy 
if men should take up the notion that a white-heat 
is not useful in annealing metals; and so it is a sad 
whim in social, science when men think that the 
white-heat we call a religious awakening is not use- 
ful in annealing society. Twice this nation has been 
annealed in the religious furnace just previously to 
being called on to perform majestic civil duties. 
You remember that the thirsty, seething, tumultu- 
ous, incalculably generative years from 1753 to 1783, 
or from the opening of the Bkeneh war to the close 
of the Revolution, were preceded by what is known 
history as the Gi'eat Awakening iir New England 
in 1740, under Whitefield and Edwards. So, too, ki 
1857, when we were on the edge of our civil war, 
the whole land was moved religiously, and thus pre- 
pared to perform for itself and for mankind the 
sternest of all the political tasks that have been im- 
posed in this century upon any civilized people. 
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But our short American story is no exception to the 
universal experiences of social annealing. 

Discussing the subtler meaning of the Reforma- 
tion, Carlyle says, “ Once risen into this divine 
white-heat of temper, were it only for a season and 
not again,, a nation is thenceforth considerable 
tlirough all its remaining history. What immensi- 
ties of dross and crypto-poisonous matter will it not 
burn out of itself in that high temperature in the 
course of a few years ! Witness Cromwell and his 
Puritans, making England habitable even under the 
Charles Second terms for a couple of centuries more. 
Nations are benefited, I believe, for ages, by being 
tlirown once into divine wbite-lieat in this manner 
(Caiilylb, History of Frcderich, vol. i. boot 3, chap, 
viii.). 

That is the historial law for nations, for cities, for 
individuals. Do not be afraid of a white-heat: it 'is 
God’s method of burning out dross. [Applause.] 

Standing where Whitefield stood, on the banks of 
the Charles, a somewhat unlettered but celebrated 
evangelist, 5’ears ago, face to face with the culture of 
Harvard, was accused of leading audiences into ex- 
citement. “ I have heard,” said he in repl}', “ of a 
tiavcllcr who saw at the side of the way a woman 
weeping, and beating her breast. Ho ran to her and 
asked, ‘ Wliat can I do for you? What is the cause 
of your ^ anguish? ’ — ‘My child is in the well; my 
chihl is in the well ! ’ With swiftest despatch assist- 
ance was given, and the child rescued. Farther on 
this same traveller met another woman wailing also, 
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and beating her breast. He came swiftly to her, and 
with great earnestness asked, ‘ What is your trou- 
? ‘ My pitcher is in the well ; my pitcher is m 

the well!’ Our great social and political excite- 
ments are all about pitchers in wells, and our reli- 
gious excitements are about children in wells.” [Ap- 
plause.] A rude metaphor, you say, to be used face 
to face with Harvard ; but a distinguished American 
professor, repeating that anecdote in Halle-on-the- 
Saale in Germany yonder, Julius Muller heard it 
and repeated it in his university ; and it has been 
used among devout scholars all over Germany. 
Starting here on the banks of the Charles, and lis- 
tened to, I presume, very haughtily by Cambridge 
and Boston, it has taken root in a deep portion of 
German literature as one of the classical illustrations 
of the value of a white-heat. [Applause.] 

We must beware how we fall into pride at the size 
of our present religious audiences ; for Boston has 
seen greater’ assemblies than are now gathered here 
in revivals. I hold in my hand a very significant 
portion of George Whitefield’s journal, written in 
1740 in this city. Let us not forget that the doctrine 
of the new birth, which was drawn so incisively on 
the mind of Hew England by Wlutefield and Ed- 
wards that it seems commonplace now, was, in their 
time, and in the form in which they taught the truth, 
a disturbing novelty. The doctrine of the new 
birth as an acertainablc change was rrot generally 
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(See TBAcr, Mistory of the Great AivaTcening, pp. 465 
130.) WTiitefield tanglit, to the dismay of Is^ew Eng- 
land, that a man does not become a saint in his sleep ; 
and that credible evidence of personal entrance upon 
a life of love of what God loves, and of hate of what 
God hates, should be required before a man is made 
a member of the church; and that especially this 
change must take place in a minister ; otherwise he 
is unfit to lead the living or the dead. These doc- 
trines were not new to our Puritan fathers in 1640. 
But in 1740, under the political pressure caused by 
allowing only church-members to vote, and which 
led to the vastly mischievous, half-way covenant, by 
which persons not pretending to have entered on a 
new life at all were admitted to the church, we had 
lost the scientifically severe ideals of Plymouth Eock. 
It was a novel theory to us, that a man should be 
inexorably required to give credible evidence of a 
new life, as a condition of being allowed to preach, 

I insisted much on the doctrine of the new birth,” 
writes Whitefield (Journals in Uew Ungland, London, 
1741, p. 48), ^^and also on the necessity of a minister's 
heing converted before he coidd preach aright Uncon- 
verted ministers are the bane of the Christian church. 
I think that great and good man, Mr. Stoddard, is 
much to he blamed for efideavoring to prove that uncon- 
verted men might be admitted into the ministry. A 
sermon lately published by Mr. Gilbert Tennent, 
entitled ‘ The Danger of an Unoonverted Ministry,’ 
I tliink unanswerable.” “ The spirit of the Lord 
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unconverted ministers into the ministrj, that two 
ministers, with tears in their eyes, publicly confessed 
that they had lain hands on two young men, without 
so much as asking them whether they were horn 
again of God or not ” (p. 53). 

Whitefield spoke with such vigor on this topic, 
that at this moment we need no speaking on it at aR. 
Rhetorical students sometimes express amazement at 
the ineffectiveness of the printed addresses of White- 
field when read to-day; but they contain Rttle that is 
new now, because they impressed so powerfully so 
much that was new then. Their present ineffective- 
ness arises from their past effectiveness. 

“ Mr. Edwards,” Whitefield wrote at Northampton 
(this is Jonathan Edwards, of whom you may have 
heard) “ is a solid and excellent Christian. I tbinir 
I may say I have not seen his equal in all New Eng- 
land ” (p. 45). “ He is a son himself, and hath also a 
daughter of Abraham for his wife. A sweeter couple 
I have not yet seen. Their chRdren were dressed not 
in silks and satins, but plain. She talked feeRngly 
and solidly of the things of God. She caused me 
to renew those prayers which I have nut un to Cotl 
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like Jonathan Edwards wept; and he is supposed to 
have had a head as well as a heart. 

Gaze a moment on what tliis city of Boston did 
when she was hardly more than a village, and while 
the frontier settlements of New England were yet in 
danger of intrusions from the savages. All that was 
mortal of George Whitefield lies on the shore of the 
sea at Newburyport yonder, at rest until the heavens 
be no more. lYhen he bade adieu to New England, 
he spoke on the Boston Common, the very soil over 
which every day you and I are walking lightly, and 
wondering whether we cannot go hence in peace, 
whatever we do. This orator writes in Boston, Sun- 
day, Oct. 12, 1740, while no doubt the transfiguration 
of gold and russet and crimson hung upon some of 
the trees, of which we can now almost hear the whis- 
pering: “I went with the governor in his coach to 
the Common, where I preached my farewell sermon 
to nearly thirty thousand people,— a sight I have 
not seen since I left Blaeldieath, and a sight, perhaps 
never before seen in America. It being duskish 
before I had done, the sight was more solemn. Num- 
bers, great numbers, melted into tears when I talked 
of karaig them. I was very particular in my appli- 
cation, both to rulers, ministers, and people; com- 
mended what was commendable; blamed what was 
blameworthy; and exhorted my hearers steadily to 
mutate the piety of their forefathers; so that, wheth- 
er I was present or whether I was absent, I might 
hear of their affairs, that with one heart and mind 
they were striving together for the faith of the gos- 
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loiii iitim long ears, ijfood is wax, 
Wise at times the knotted thongs 
But the shrewd no watch relax, 

Yet they use like Oipheus songs. 
They no more the Sirens fear; 

They a better music hear.’’ 


When a man of tempestuous, untrained spirit must 
swirl over amber and azure and purple seas, past the 
isle of the sirens, and knots himself to the mast of 
outwar% right conduct by the thongs of safe resolu- 
tions, although as yet- duty is not his delight, he is 
near to Tirtue. He who spake as neyer mortal spoke 
saw such a young man once, and, looking on him 
loved him, and yet said, as the nature of thino^ 
says also, “ One thing thou laekest.” Evidently he 
to whom duty is uot a dehght does not possess the 
supreme prerequisite of peace. In presence of the 
siren shore, we can never be at rest while we rather 
wish to land, although we resolve not to do so. Only 
he who has heard a better music than that of the 

Ser to tlT^? '' ^ectionately glad to prefer the 
hgher to the lower good, is, or in the nature of 

to the mast. Rehgion is Orpheus listening to a 
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Aristotle was asked once what the decisive proof is 
that a man has acquired a good habit. His answer 
was, “ The fact that the practice of the habit involves 
no seK-denial of predominant force among the facul- 
ties.” Assuredly that is keen; but Aristotle is 
rightly called the surgeon. Until we do love virtue 
so that the practice of it involves no self-denial of that 
sort, it is scientifically incontrovertible, that we can- 
not be at peace. In the very nature of things, while 
Ulysses wants to land, wax and thongs cannot give 
him rest. In the very nature of things, only a better 
music, only a more ravishing melody, can preserve 
Orpheus in peace. This truth may be ^stern and 
unwelcome ; but the Greek mythology and the Greek 
philosophy which thus unite to affirm it are as lumi- 
nous as the noon. 

What is the distinction between morality and 
religion, and how can the latter be shown by the 
scientific method to be a necessity to the peace of the 
soul ? 

1. Conscience demands that what ought to he should 
be chosen by the will. 

2. In relation to persons, what we choose we love-. 

3. Conscience reveals a Holy Person, the Author 
of the moral law. 

4. Conscience, therefore, demands that rightness 
and oughtness in motives should not only be obeyed, 
but loved. 

5. It demands that the Ineffable Holy Person re- 
vealed by the moral law should not only be obeyed, 
but loved. 
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required by the natm-e of things. Of all the com- 
mandments of exact science tins is the first : Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind' and 
might and heart and strength. 

9. Conscience draws an unalterable distinction 
between loyalty and disloyalty to the Ineffable Holy 
Person the* moral law reveals, and between the obe- 
dience of slavishness and that of delight. 

10. Only the latter is obedience to conscience. 

11. But morality is the obedience of selfish slavish- 
ness. 

That sounds harsh ; but by it I mean only that a 
man of inere morality is Ulysses bound with thono-s. 
He intelligently chooses not to land; but he wishes 
to do so. He loves what conscience declares ought 
not to be. His chief motive is selfishness aetins 
under the spur of fear. In the nature of things, the 
tear oi the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; but the 
end of wisdom is the perfect love that casteth out 
fear. [Applause.] You say that I have been ap- 
pealing to fear. Very well, that is the beginning of 
wdom, and I do not revere highly any love of God 
that has never known any fear of God. Show me 
that kuid of love of God which has not felt what the 

r of God IS, and I will show you not pjineiple, but 



sentiment, not reiigion, but religiosity. Of necessity, 
loyalty fears disloyalty. But loyalty is love for tlie 
Holy I erson the moral law reveals ; and such love 
conscience inexorably demands as what ought to be. 

12. Religion, as contrasted , with morality, is the 
obedience of affectionate gladness. It is the proud, 
lejoieing, unselfish, adoring love which conscience 
demands of man for the Ineffable Holy Person which 
conscience reveals. 

IS. As such, only religion, and not morality, can 
harmonize the soul with the nature of things. 

So much may be clearly demonstrated by exact 
research. 

Shakspeare says of two characters who conceived 
foi each other a supreme affection as soon as they 
saw each other, 

“ At the first glance they have changed eyes.” 

l^empest^ kat i. SQ, 2, 

The OJiristian zs a man who has changed eyes with 
Grod, In the unalterable naUire of things^ he who has 
not changed eyes with Qod cannot looh into his face in 
peace. 

What is that love which conscience says ought to 
be given by the soul to the Ineffable Holy Person 
wliich the moral law reveals ? Is it a love for a frag-* 
meiit of that person’s character, or for the whole*? 
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15. A religion consisting in the obedience of affectiort 
ate gladness, or a delight in all God’s attributes, i 
therefore scientifically known to be a demand of th 
nature qf things. 

It Avill not be to-morrow, or the day after, thai 
these fifteen propositions will cease to be soientifiealh 
certain. Ont of them multitudinous inferences flow, 
as Niagaras &om the brink of God’s palm. In a 
better age, philosophy will often pause to listen to 
these deluging certainties poured from the Infinite 
Heights of the nature of things. The' roar and 
spray of them almost deafen and blind whoever stands 
where we do now: but they are there, although we 
are deaf; they are there, although we are blind 
Three inferences from these fifteen propositions 
are or snprenKi importance ; 

1. It IS a sufllcient condemnation of any scheme of 
religious thought to show that it presents for worship 

mt ail but only a fragment, of the list of the divine 
iii^tnbutes. 

2 A religmn that is true to the nature of things 

piamice. The true m speculation is that which is 
hannomous rnth the nature of things. The fortu 

the n“t in har-mony with 

be nature of things. The true in speculation, there 

fcro, wiU turn out to be the fortunate in mcpm^nce 
^hen applied to practice. If a scheme of Aoimht 
‘ oes no work well in the long ranges of experienc^^ 

I It will not bear translation into life age after 
that scheme of thought is sufaciently shown to bein’ 
colhsion with the nature of tbin«.. 
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8. By all tlie tests of intuition, instinct, experi- 
ment, and syllogism, religions science must endeavor 
to obtain tlie fullest view possible to man of the 
whole list of the divine attributes. 

What scheme of religious thought will bear these 
three tests best ? 

Does such underrating of the significance of sin, 
as Theodore Parker’s absolute religion is guilt}?- of, 
work well in the loner ranere of exnerience ? All tpIL 


not bear good fruiU is premmally out of accord with 
the nature of things. Does the doctrine that every 
fall is a fall upward hear good fruits f Does the 
assertion that sin is a necessary, and, for the most 
part, an inculpable stage in human progress, improve 
society? Does the proposition that character does 
not tend to a final permanence, bad as well as good, 
and good as well as bad, work well when translated 
into life age after age ? 

Gentlemen, let us make a distinction between false 
and true liberalism. Let us speak with proper respect 
of a learned, cultured Christian liberalism. Let us 
speak with proper disrespect of a lawless, limp, lav- 
ender liberalism. It has been the fault of the latter 
style of unscientific liberalism in every age, and it is 
especiaUy the fault of Theodore Parker’s theism, that 
it represents only a fragment of the divine attributes 
as the whole list. 

The supreme question, then, my friends, if you are 
convinced that man cannot have peace unless he has 
a delight in all attributes of the Holy Person revealed 
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bj the moral law, is to know what the full 
Whether Boston cares, or Harvard, to know wl 
natural conditions of the soul’s peace with the 
of things are, I do not know; but, for one, I fe< 
sure I am going hence, and that I wish to go 
in peace, and that I cannot go hence in peace 
I love, not only a fragment, but the whole list, 
divine attributes. 

What can science of the ethical sort do t 
presenting us with a full view of the divine 
butes ? That is a very central and a very str 
question. Suppose, in order to make our the 
clear, that we begin our answer by substituting 
tific foE biblical phraseology. Try for once the e 
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of turning? I know that the nature of things is 
infinitely kind toward virtue. I know that the nature 
of things is infinitely stern toward vice. What if, 
while science gazes on the nature of things, and 
looks fi.vedly into it, she finds behind it the will of a 
personal God, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
invisible, but in conscience spiritually tangible ? 

1. In the nature of things, to work for good is to 
work against evil. 

^ Does anybody doubt this ? Is not that a ' proposi- 
tion just as clearly true as that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, or that a thinw 
cannot be, and not be, at the same time, and in the 
same sense, as any other intuitive deliverance of our 
faculties ? 

2. In the nature of things, God cannot work for 
good without working against evil. 

I am assuming only that God cannot deny himself. 
That cannot is to me at once the most terrible and 
the most alluring certainty in the universe. ' He can- 
not deny the demands of his own perfections. These 
are another name for the nature of things. We feel 
sure, that, in the nature of things, there cannot be a 
here without a there, an upper without an under, or 
any working of God for good without working by 
him against evil. The nature of things is not fate, 
but the unchangeable fi?ee choice of infinite perfee- 
tion in God. 

^ Allow no one to mislead you by overlooking the 
distinctions between certainty and necessity^ will and 
shall, occasioning and necessitating, infallibly certain 
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him to deny the freedom of the wilL And as for 
denying the freedom of the will herself, yoit might 
as well ask whether Andover denies the immor- 
sonl, or whether Jefferson Davis 
power ought to be supreme over 
or whether Plymouth Rock will float, 
monstrosity greater as a misconception 


tality of the 
asserted that federal 
State rights, 

There is no 

than to affirm that hTew-England theology denies the 
freedom of the will; and yet I see that affirmation 
made almost monthly by irresponsible scribblers, and 
now and then responsibly, over names which I 
honor. 

3. In the nature of things, God is not God, unless 
he works for good. 

4. Therefore, in the nature of things, he is not 
God, unless he works against evil. 

6. He is perfect; and therefore, with all his attri- 
butes, he works for good. 

6. He is perfect ; and therefore, with all his attri- 
butes, he works against evil. 

7. Sin exists in the universe by the abuse- of free 
wiIL 

It is incontrovertible that conscience declares that 
we, and we alone, are to blame when we do what 
we Imow to be wrong. Of course, I keep in mind 
the distinction between an eri'or and sin, or between 
a mistake of the moral kind and a wrong of the 
moral kind. When I speak of sin, I mean a free 
choice of motives which conscience pronounces to be 
bad. In every bad free choice there comes upon the 
soul, after the act, a sense of personal demerit. If 
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that deliverance of the self-evident truths of the 
soul is not to be received, severahrather large results 
follotv. 

If you deny the intuition -which proves that the 
will is free, you cannot prove your own existence; 
for you know your own existence only by intuition. 
IIow do I know there is an eternal world ? By in- 
tuition. How do I know that I am in existence? 
By intuition. How do I know that I am personally 
to blame when I do what conscience pronounces 
wrong? By intuition. We are not to play fast 
and loose with this supreme test of truth. Intuition 
is the soul’s direct vision of all truths which to man 
have these three characteristics,— -seZ/-m'dewce, neces- 
sity, universcdity. An intuition may mean a truth, self- 
evident, necessary, and universal; or it may mean, the 
act of the mind in leholdiny such a truth. When I 
say any thing is afermed by intuition, I mean that 
it IS guaranteed by that capacity of the soul tlrrouo-h 
which we have a direct vision of self-evident, axiom- 
atic, necessary truth. It is an intuitive truth that 
the will is free; and, as Johnson used to say, “there 
IS the end of it.” We know we are to blame when 
we choose the wrong; and there is an end of that. 

1 you Imow by self-evident, axiomatic, necessary, 
universal truth that you exist, you know by the 
^me evidence that you are fr-ee, and that you have 
meurred personal demerit whenever you choose a 
motive which conscience pronounces to be a bad one. 
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If I were to take flight into space, I should not 
run bej'ond the knowledge that I have acquired here 
of the law of gravitation. That law is one in all 
worlds so far as science knows. So, too, if I under- 
stand the properties of light here, I understand them 
in Orion and the Pleiades. A good terrestrial text- 
book on light or gravitation would be of service in 
the North Star. The universality and the unity of 
law make our earth, although but an atom, immensity 
itself in its revelations of truth. (See Daka, Q-eol- 
ogy, chap. 1.) Now, if I know that a man has delib- 
erately lied to me, I cannot here, under the moral 
la,w, forgive him before he repents, without making 
him worse. If I know that, then there is reason to 
believe that God cannot, in the nature of things, for- 
give a free agent that has incurred personal demerit 
by the choice of wrong motives, till he has repented, 
without makinar that affent worsA. r t 
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Uncliaiiged fell down on me Orion^s light; 

As always, Venus rose, and fiery Mars; 

^ly own the Pleiads yet; and without jars 
In wonted tones sang all the heavenly height. 

So when in death, from underneath my feet 

Polls the round world, I then shall see the sky 
Of God’s truths bmming yet familiarly; 

My native constellations I shall greet: 

I lose the outer, not the inner eye, 

The landscape, not the soul’s stars, when I die. 

[Applause.] 

9. The self-propagating power of habit, acting in 
the sphere of holy affections, places the nature of 
things on the side of righteousness. 

10. The same self- propagating power of habit, 
acting in the sphere of evil affections, arranges the 
nature of things against evil. 

11. Good has but one enemy, the evil ; but the 
evil has two enemies, the good and itself. [Ap- 
plause.] (See Julius Mullee, Doctrine of Sin, 
vol. ii.) 

12. Judicial blindness increases the self-propagat- 
ing power of evil ; remunerative vision increases the 
self-propagating power of holiness. 

“ Every man,’’ says the Spanish proverb, « is the 
son of his own deeds.” ‘‘ Every action,’' says Rich- 
ter, becomes more certainly an eternal mother than 
it is an eternal daughter” (Titan, vol. i, cycle 
105). These are the irreversible laws according to 
W'hich all character tends to a final permanence, 
good or bad. 

13. God cannot give the wicked two chances with- 
out subjecting the good to two risks. 
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14. Self-evident truth shows that man is free. 

15. Self-evident truth proves that man may attain 
a final permanence of character, good or bad, and in 
that state, not lose freedom of will. 

16. This tihay ocgut in the h&st possible v/niveTse^ in 
which all things will of course work together for good to 
the good, and therefore, of necessity, for evil to the evil. 

Adhere to the proposition that there cannot be an 
upper without an under. Can God arrange the uni- 
verse so that all things in it shall work together for 
the good of the good, without arranging it so that 
all things shall work together for the evil of the evil ? 
Can God be God, and not arrange the universe so 
that all things in it shall work together for the o-ood 
of the good ? Can God be God, and not so arrange 
the universe, that all things shall work together for 
the evil of the evil ? Follow the deliverance of your 
intuitional pliilosophy, that the soul is free. I know 
how a man is tempted here, and how a silly sciolism 
will overturn the testimony of the intuitions them- 
se ves, rather than admit that man is responsible for 
all action that conscience pronounces wrong. But, if 
you overturn the deliverance of the intuitions there 
please overturn it elsewhere. You will not play fast 
and loose much longer, gentlemen; for our age is 
coming to be, thank God, unwilling to take anything 
for granted and more and more loyal to clear ideas. 
[Applause.] _ Our greatest philosophies, metaphysi- 
ca and physical, all stand on the basis of self-evident 

has studied metaphysics does not know who 
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sharpened his tools, or sometimes -what his tools are 
he every day is using self-evident truth, and stands 
on the mtuitions at which he scoffs. You say that 
w philosophy sails by dead - reckoning. 

Well, dead-reckoning by axioms is scientific. You 
say that the philosophy of self-evident truths is off 
sounding, and that you prefer to keep in water 
where you can feel the bottom. I tell you that yonr 
soundmg-lines themselves are spun by what you call 
dead-reckoning, or the phdosophy of self-evident, 
axiomatic, necessary truths. [Applause.] Your 
physicist has no scientific rule, the validity of which 
IS not guaranteed by self-evident truth ; and so when 
you say I sail by dead-reckoning, and am off sound- 
ings, and that you are sounding and sounding, and 
that you know there is an external world, and that 
you believe only what you can see and touch and 
« wi ^ Ijehind your soundingdine, and ask, 
Who spuii that?” I ask, “How are you certain 
there is any external world?” You say, “It is 
evident ” So I say, “ It is self-evident.” [Applause.] 
On self-evidence you stand, and on self-evidence I 
Btimd; and, if you and I can shake hands at this 
point, we shall never part. [Applause.] If we are 
true to the deliverance of all the intuitions, and not 
merely to a portion of them, we shall vividly behold 
.ruth of which neither materialism nor pantheism 
dreams. We shall see God in not merely a few of 
iw iittnbutes, but in that whole range of them, 
which the -nature of things exposes to human vision : 
an we shall find it a thing just as Erloriona +.n ha 
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reconciled with God as it is to be reconciled with 
the nature of things, and just as little- likely to 
occur in a man asleep, or by accident and hap- 
hazard, and dreaming and poetizing. 

We shall find it a tiling at least as terrible to fall 
under the power of God as it is to fall under the 
power of the nature of things. Assuredly the nature 
of things will not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax, of loyalty to itself; the nature 
of things assuredly, too, may be a consuming fii-e 
to all disloyalty to itself. [Applause.] It may be 
an omnipresent kiss or an omnipresent flame. The 
savages in Peru used to kiss the air as their pro- 
foundest sign of adoration to the collective divinities. 
The nature of things is above and around and 
beneath us ; and our sign of adoration to it must be 
not slavish self-surrender, but affectionate, glad pref- 
eience of what this unbending perfection requires. 

You say the permanent existence of sin would be 
an impeachment of the divine benevolence. Why is 
not the beginning of it an impeachment ? The mys- 
tery, my friends, is not, that, under the law of judicial 
blindness and the self-propagating power of habit, 
sm may continue : the mystery is, that sin ever was 
allowed to begin. It has begun. There is no doubt 
on that subject, and, when you will explain to me the 
consistency of your _ philosophy with the beginning 
o sin, I will explain to you tlie consistency of a 
final permanence of free evil character with that 
same philosophy. [Applause.] 

What we do know is, that, the more a man sing 
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against light, the less sensitive he is to it. What 
we do know is, that over against judicial blindness 
stands remunerative vision, and we cannot change one 
law without changing the other. The nature of 
■ ings IS the flame ; the nature of things is the kiss ; 
God IS God by being both. [Applause.] What 
God does IS successfully done. What God does is 


our incom- 


[Applause.] 
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“ Eeligion ist anf angs GottleEre ; recht ist sie Gottseiigkeit . Auf 
Marktj^latz und Sclilaclitfeld steh* icli mit zngesclilossener Brust, 
worin der Alllidcliste und Allheiligste mit mir spricht, und vor mir 
als nahe Sonne ruht.^’— -Eichter: Levana. 


So schaif^ ich am sausenden 
'Webstuhl der Zeit/’ 

Goethe: Faust 










THEODOEE PARKER OK COMMUNION 
WITH GOD AS PERSONAL. 


PBELXTDE Olsr CTJREENT EVENTS. 

One day in Parliament William Pitt said, “ I Lave 
no fear for England : she will stand till the day of 
judgment. But Edmund Burhe replied, “ What 1 
fear is the day of no judgment.” The relation of 
the temperance reform to the future of great cities 
has an unsounded depth of interest from Edmund 
Burke s point of view. In 1800 one twenty-fifth of 
the population of the United States was in towns 
numbering eight thousand or more inhabitants; in 
18T0 one-fifth (Walkee, Statistical Atlas, 1876). 

Of course I need not emphasize the fact that 
many of our churches are doing their duty on the 
topic of temperance in great towns. ' I do not over- 
look starry exceptions. I remember that Roswell 
Hitchcock’s church in New York was once called 
together in order that two persons who had joined 
it might have work assigned them on the church 
philanthropic committees. There was no other busi- 
ness before the gathering than to set two persons at 
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work ; tke only ones out of a very large churck who 
kad not sometking definite to do in our sorely-tried 
, metropolis. Otker individual ekurekes are active, 
but tke mass of our ekurekes are singularly inefficient 
[applause], in moral reform in cities. Tke otker day 
I saw a keap of manuscript books, in whick tke 
names of tke most abandoned streets and lanes in 
this city were written down, and in wkiek a compe- 
tent number of fit persons were assigned to tke work 
01 visitation in these desolate quarters. Now, is it 
not a circumstance rather humiliating that a man 
who IS comparatively a stranger in this city must 
come half way across tke continent to set us here in 
Boston at work which we ought to know better 
than he does how to do? Is it not a fact somewhat 
inexpressible in its wincing outcome, as it touches 
our poor pride, to know that many a town in New 
England, Boston not excepted from tke list, is aUow- 
ing a Young Men’s Christian Association, for in- 
stance, that wishes to do just such work as this, to 
starve? You are not giving half money enough to 
the agents you employ for religious effort among the 
poor and degraded in cities; and you do not work 
yourselves. You act through the finger-tips of a few 
saints; women missionaries, city missionaries; and 
you are staxving them. There is not a city missionary, 
there is^not an established religious agency of yours 

dangerous classes and their 
fie c rs, that has adequate financial support, to say 
nothing of sympathy. You say this is plain speech^ 
but I had rather speak plainly than bring upon my- 
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self the charge of being inattentiye to what has been 
brought so prominently before New England in the 
great audiences in the noon yonder in the Taber- 
nacle, when reformed men have spoken and been ad- 
dressed, in the presence of thousands, in tears. We 
need every season just such effort as is now mak- 
ing temporarily here for the abandoned quarters in 
this and other cities. 

There is in Boston a great orator, whose name is 
a power from the surf of the Bay of Fundy to the 
waterfalls of the Yosemite. Stand in front of his 
house, in the street where Slavery once mobbed him, 
and you may count thirty grog-shops within sight 
of his windows. Yes : Wendell Phillips told you 
the other day that he could count thirty-nine, and 
that for thirteen of these only is Massachusetts law 
responsible. The truth is, that the Church, after all, 
is, or should be, the sheet-anchor of all moral reform. 

I do not undervalue Washingtonianism ; I do not 
undervalue temperance legislation ; in fact, although 
there may be no one prohibitory law with all the de- 
tails of which I should sympathize, yet I must call 
myself a prohibitionist. [Cheers and .a few hisses. 
Mr. Cook turned to the quarter from which the 
hisses proceeded, and said]. Wait two hundred years, 
and see whether you will hiss prohibition ! Wait 
until Macaulay s two hundred are the average num- 
ber of inhabitants for every square mile between 
Plymouth Rock and the Golden Gate, and see 
whether you will hiss prohibition! Wait until a 
quarter of our population shall be massed in cities, 



and Mm^d Burke’s daj of no judgment appears, 
and see whether you will hiss prohibition ! 

Massachusetts now has laws by which sales of 
liquor are forbidden at all times to minors and drunk- 
ards and to persons to whom the sellers have been 
requested to cease selHng by their families or em- 

ployere. Are you executing that law ? The letting 

of real estate for the illicit seUing of liquor is made 
more perilous by a new clause requiring the magistrate 
0 serve notice of the conviction of any party of 
such an offence on the lessor of the premises. The 
lattei IS thereupon required, by the old law of com- 
mon nmsance, to eject the tenant, under penalty. 
Are church-members in Massachusetts who own real 
jtatein degraded quarters never implicated in the 
violation of that righteous public law? 

America wants her churches to organize themselves 
foi permanent and aggressive, just as they occasion- 
ally have organized themselves for temporary and 
amid, work for the squalid and debased. I read in 

the newspapers the other day that 

lineal descendants, i ' ' 
saw on Mars Hill, or of those who 
most efficient of all the pc. 
by the purity of Christian life, have 

f — f abandoned 

ters of tins city, and have found homes for des. 

omen, and taken the almost incredible word of hope 

, oe neralded. What is needed is that it should b. 

,, ...n^ade permanent. [Applause.] ^ 


some noble women, 
no doubt, of those whom Paul 
-- ..-Jwere among the 
powers that cowed old Home 
gone into the 
quar- 
igraded 
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Lessing said, that by and by, when the world has 
found ont what church does the most good, it will 
know in what church to believe. [Applause.] Show 
me the church that is willing to wash the feet of the 
degraded ; show me the church that goes about from 
house to house doing good ; show me the church 
organized for permanent, aggressive, audacious, moral 
effort ; show me a church that has not lost her Mas- 
ter’s whip of small cords, and I will show you the 
church, and the only church, that can save America 
when she has two hundred inhabitants to the square 
mile. [Applause.] 

There was in our Christian and Sanitary Commission 
in the civil war a great hint for our years of peace. 
The Sanitary Commission and the Christian Com- 
mission followed d'ur armies like white angels ; and 
why should not the flight of these two ministering 
spirits be in some sense perpetuated in our great 
cities, which are always battle-fields ? One thousand 
years ago the Norsemen came up Boston Harbor in 
shallops, every one of which had bn its sail a paint- 
ing of a cormorant raven, and at its prow a wolf s 
head. Bryant says the Norse pirates sailed up yon- 
der azure bay a thousand years ago. What I know 
is, that the Norse raven yet flies in America, and the 
Norse wolf yet howls. What I want to fly side by 
side with the raven, what I want to run side by side 
with the wolf, is organized, permanent, aggressive, 
audacious, deadly Christian effort. [Applause.] 

New England has seen lately some new indications 
that temperance discussion in the ehurch m be 
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heard by the masses outside of it. Look at the Mei 
nmack River and its cities, and notice what one man 
Dr. Reynolds, ha. done there. You do not believe h 
^ his mejods, although experience is indorsim 
them significantly? Very well: will you invS 
better ones? [Applause.] What are we about 
when men, and some women, through the coimtrv’ 

mg into their graves under the flame of these gross 
coaming habits that we do not turn all the S 
power of the church, at least once a month in 
cities, on this conflapation ? We have power to nut 
own y moral suasion a great amount of this evil 

and our responsibility is proportionate to our power’ 

Let moral suasion once have free course Zd ZZ' 

i^uasion will follow nf and legal 

temperate. 

With moral suasion aim -* a AVI 1 rt,. - ^ .! 
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doubtedly a man may lose in the religious renova- 
tion of his nature his appetite for strong drink. It 
is, you say, a very vexed question, whether a con- 
verted man loses his appetite for liquor. Cases of 
deep inherited disease may be set aside as not under 
discussion here. Put this question on another plane 
of thought. Have you not known some men morally 
transfigured by the power of a supreme earthly affec- 
tion ? Have you not seen some father bereaved of a 
darling boy, and changed thereafter to the finger- 
tips ? Have you not known often a great crisis in 
life to take a bad appetite out of a man, even when 
the crisis was merely secular ? There are some de- 


XHE LECTOTE. 

The Russian poet Derzhavin has the honor of 
having written an ode, to the rhythm of which all 
cultivated circles have bowed down, from the YeUow 
Sea westward to the Pacific. The stanzas of it you 
may see to-day embroidered on silk in the palaces of 
the Emperors of Japan and China. You will find 
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poem translated into Persian, into Arabic in 
Greek, into Italian, into German ; and, when I’opi 

th t T f American anthologies, I |r 

that the book closes with this Russian anthem : 

O Thou Eternal One, whose presence bright 
M space doth occupy, afl motion guide, 
nc anged toough Time’s aU-derastating flight) 

Thou only God; there is no God beside I ^ 

B«ng above all beings! Mighty One 
TOom none can comprehend and none explore. 

Who fiU St existence with thyself alone, 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er, 

Being whom we call God, and know no more! 

Mijt % v^t worts admh-e, obey, adore; 

The “ore, 

The soul shall speai in tears in of gratitude.” 

Translaiion of Sir John Botming. 

fct TLT to the cmoZ 

E=35;2S-“r;""= 

takingly, from the epic we call thfiT i f 

Derzhavin’s poem on the DiVinatorn tb 

S )» of X 
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7. All these laws of the higher affections apply to 

wrS.T“p“°“ spirit with the Ineffa. 

ble Holy Person whom the moral law reveals. 

i. reHgion 

IS affectionate communion with God as personal. 

In Locksley Hall, Tennyson, speaking merely as 
an observer of human nature in its social zone, uttevl 
one of the profoundest of all the truths of its reli- 
gious zone, when he says, 

S«. ^ p»ed 1. „„.i. 


Is there i ^ ’ 
duce this effect ? 
mad& unseljish or holy 
a holy person? 
religious ! ‘ 

The truth 

no furnace which will bur 

except this fiery bliss we call ; 
affection. There is admiration of 

^ burning the selfishness 
until they come to trust and to love 
tersphering of soul by soul which is 
suit of trust of the transfigured sort,- 
rarest things on earth. P 
ting before you a low ideal of trust ; 

5 . fiUal 


^y hand but that of love that can prO' 
hinder natural law can man ht 
in any other way than hy loving 
lennyson knows of no other way 
science knows of no other. ^ 

■ I is, my friends, we are acquainted with 
nil selfishness out of a. man, 
- — J a supreme spiritual 
men by each other ; 
out of men 
and to that in- 
always the re- 
^ , — one of the 

Do not think that I am put- 
— j ; for I speak of 
conjugal, fihal, paternal- 
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In softest skies the swiftest fire-bolts dwell. 

Thine eyes mix dew and fame, and both are weU, 

If thus I fear this soul, O God! how thee, 

Both love’s and lightning’s full infinity? 

[Applause.] 

In the Portuguese Sonnets, the most subtle and 
tender and sublime expressions of affection ever 
written by woman, it is not so much Mrs. Brownino- 
who sings, as Eobert Browning, the future husband. 
When Tennyson, in the In Memoriam commemo- 
rates the young Hallam, it is not Tennyson who* 
smgs,^ so much as Hallam. When Robert Hall and 
Camiiug form a friendship for each other at Eton, 
it is Canning who appears in Hall, and Hall who 
appears in Canning. When Thomas Carlyle, John 
Sterling, and Edward Irving, are friends, it is Irving 
that appears in Carlyle at times, and Carlyle that 
appears in Irving; and, when Sterling lies dying, it 
IS Carlyle that makes up more than half his soul. 
Always when two human personalities are united by 
a supreme spiritual affection, they intersphere each 
other, and produce the moods of one in the other; 
and, when there is a transfiguration in personal 
affection, there is thus a smiting of the chord of self, 
till It passes in music out of sight. Of course, there- 
tore, there is no method to produce growth, strength, 
and bliss m the soul, like the pure contact of spirit 
TOth spirit. Carlyle says we grow more by contact 
of- soul with soul than by all other means united. 

iterature, if possessed of power, is the miiTor of 
soff , and causes those who love it to grow by contact 
with the pulsating, reflected depths of genius. 
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But a Persian proverb says, “ Look into the sky 
to find the moon, and not into the pool.” Look into 
the faces of your elect living friends, and into the 
souls of those whom you trust most. Make much 
of your giant friendships of all kinds, and be thank- 
ful if you have one genuine friendship of any kind, 
and let unforced trust enswathe you, if you would 
be transfigured. You grow more in these high 
moments of personal affection when you look at the 
moon in the sky than by much meditating on the 
moon in the pool. Friendships with authors and 
heroes in a far past are undoubtedly honorable to 
us, and transfiguring, and in loneliness are, perhaps, 
the highest human solace ; but they are not the 
highest possible to man ; they are not the moon in 
the sky. 

Gentlemen, you all foresee that I am to affirm that 
a human spirit may commune with the Infinite 
Spirit, and that all these laws of transfiguration are 
to be kept in view when we would explain the 
renovating power on man of the communion of the 
soul with God as personal. You anticipate that in 
a moment I shall be asking, in the name of the 
scientific method, that you, face to face with the 
Holy Person the conscience reveals, should give free 
course to all those majestic natural laws by which 
soul transfigures soul through personal affection. 
Gentlemen, I do ask this, and in the stern name of 
the scientific method. Is any one thinking, that, as 
a benighted soul, brought up in the mossy medieval- 
ism of our latest theology, I cannot worship one 
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Orod, because I believe in three Gods ? Do not pity 
medisevalism too much ; it knows the difference 
between Trinity and Tritheism. I wish just now to 
thank God, if you can worship one God as Derzhavin 
does. I rejoice with you, if you can go as far as 
scientific Theism does, and worship one God, who 
was, who is, who is to come. Let us to-day not go 
ferther than with Derzhavin to admire, obey, adore 
One King, eternal, immortal, invisible, and in con- 
science spiritually tangible. 

Samuel Johnson, when he had finished his gi-eat 
dictionary, received a note from his publisher in these 
words: “Andrew Miller sends his compliments to 
amuel Johnson, with the money in payment for the 
last sheet of his dictionary, and thanks God he is 
dime with him.” To this rude note Johnson replied, 
bamuel Johnson sends his compliments to Andrew 
Mmer, and is very glad to notice, as he does by his 
note, that Andrew MiUer has the grace to thank 
God for any thing.” [Applause.] You call your- 
selves deists ; you call yourselves theists; you hold 
that, m the name of science, we can worship one 
God, who must be behind all natural law. T 
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Bounds of sun-groups none can see 
Worlds God di'oppeth on iiis knee; 
Galaxies that loftiest swarm, 

Float before a loftier Form. 


Mighty the speed of suns and worlds 
Mightier who these onward hui'ls; 
Pure the conscience’s fiery bath; 
Purer fire God’s lightning hath. 

Brighter He who maketh bright 
Jasper, beryl, chrysolite; 

Lucent more than they whose hands 
Girded up Orion’s bands. 


Sweet the spring, but sweeter still 
He who doth its censers fill ; 

Good is love, but better who 
Giveth love its power to woo. 


Lo, the Maker! greater He, 

Better, than His works must be: 

Of the works the lowest stair 
Thought can scale, but fainteth there. 


Ihee With all our strength and heart, 

God, we love for what Thou art; 

Kavished we, obedient now, 

Only, only perfect Thou! ^ 

[Applause,] 

. sing that tremorless song of science, and 
need, stalwart step to your singing, and 
o me and say that these sublime natural 
►y which human affection transfigures the 
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soul do not apply in the sphere of man’s relations to 
the Ineffable Holy Person the moral law reveals? 
There is such a law ; there is such a person. It fol- 
lows that there are relations between that holy per 
son and ourselves. In the name of ascertained natm-al 
law, I affirm that men as they are can be made holy 
only by loving a holy person. [Applause.] In the 
religious as well as in the social zone of our faculties 
only love can smite all the chords with mio-ht or 
s^ite the chord of self into invisibility and music. 
Bvt the love which can do this is not admiration only • 
it IS adoration. ^ ^ 

_ Theodore Parker's absolute religion fails to dis- 
tinguish properly between the admiration and the adora- 
tion of the Ineffable Holy Person which Parker admits 
that the moral law reveals. 

1. Admmation does not always imply a full and 
vivid view of the Infinite Holiness of the Infinite 
Onghtness revealed by the moral law. Adoration 
always does imply this. 

2. Admiration does not always imply a dad self 

cogent of the soul to 4, iS t, W 

Adoration always does, 

3 Atoimtion usually has but a fragmentary view 

thino-! ^ aT revealed in the nature of 

^as, or is willing to have, a full 

4. Admira,tion may give pleasure for a time. Ado- 

lation gives bliss, ^ 

5. Admiration may have delight in only a few of 
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God’s attributes. Adoration is supreme delight in 
all God's attributes. 

6. Admiration of God is often all that is found, or 
all that it is thought necessary to req[uire, in the dis- 
tinctively literary or poetic schemes of sceptical reli- 
gious thought. Adoration, however, and not merely 
admiration, of an Infinitely Holy Person revealed by 
the moral law, is scientifically known to be necessary 
to the peace of the soul with the nature of things. 

What are the signs of this error in Parker’s writ- 
ings? 

1. Theodore Parker made ordy a fragmentary use 
of the intuitions or self-evident truths of the soul. 

2. Hence his view of that portion of the divine 
nature which may be known to man was fragmen- 
tary. 

S. The inadequate emphasis he laid on the fact of 
sin shows how fragmentary this view was. 

4. Parker’s fragmentary view of the Divine nature 
is shown in his constant undervaluing of the nature 
of things as it is faithfully represented in the Old 
Testament. 

Goethe’s literary insight, you will probably thiuk, 
was quite as keen as Matthew Arnold’s is ; and he, 
long before Arnold, applied purely literary tests to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as religious science herself has 
been doing for a hundred years. The Old Testament 
is not sterner than the nature of things. It is amazing 
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ill Ills cSiPlior C8ir66r to (^iioto tliG words 9»diiiiriiigly 
“ The Hebrew Scriptures stand so happily combined 
together, that, even out of the most diverse elements 
the feeling of a whole still rises before us. They are 
complete enough to satisfy, fragmentary enough to 
excite, barbarous enough to arouse, tender enough to 
appease.” (See Feothingham’s Parker, p. 66.) 

The Old Testament Scriptures out of date ? Not 
till the nature of things is! [Applause.] I rode once 
from a noon on the Dead Sea, through moonlight on 
the Mar Saba gorges, to Bethlehem in the morning 
light. I passed through the scenes in which many 
of David’s psalms had their origin, so far as human 
causes brought them into existence. On horseback 
I climbed slowly and painfully out of that scorched, 
ghastly hollow in which the Salt Lake lies. I found 
myself, as I ascended, passing through a gnarled, 
smitten, volcanic region, and often at the edge or in’ 
the depth of ravines deeper than that eloquent shaft 
yon Jr on Bunker Hill is high. At a place where, no 
doubt, David had often searched for his flocks I 
found the famous convent of Mar Saba clinging’ to 
the side of its stupendous ravine, and I lay down 
there and slept until the same sun rose which David 
saw. I looked northward from above Mar Saba, and 
jw Jerusalem above me yet to the north ; for I had 

a spot greatly below the level 
0 the Mediterranean. As I drew near Bethlehem 
through brown wheaLfields in which a woman caUed 
K Jh once gleaned, I opened and read the book which 
wiU bear her name yet to thousands of years to come. 
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Johnson, you remember, once read that book in Lon- 
don, and moved a parlor Ml of people to tears by it, 
and to curiosity enough to ask who was the author 
of that beautiful pastoral. In my saddle there in 
Syria I was moved as Johnson’s hearers were in 
London ; but when I opened the Psalms, one by one, 
and looked back over the ravines toward the Dead 
Sea, and northward toward Jerusalem, and upon the 
hill of Bethlehem, to which all nations after a gaze 
of nineteen hundred years in duration, were looking 
yet, and at that season sending pilgrims; when I 
remembered how that terraced hiU of olive-gardens 
had influenced human history as no other spot on the 
globe has done, and that in God’s government of this 
planet there are no accidents ; when I took up the 
astounding harp of Isaiah, and turned through the 
list of the prophets to find mysterious passage after 
passage predicting what would come and what has 
come ; and when I thought of those critics under the 
western sky who would saw asunder the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and put into the shade those 
Scriptures which Goethe calls a unit in themselves, 
and which are doubly a unit when united with the 
New Testament, I remembered Him who, on the 
way to Emmaus, opened the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and with them made men’s hearts burn. 
[Applause.] 

Qdd and the nature of things have no cross-purposes. 
Truth works ivell^ and what works well is truth. 

If we are out of harmony with the nature of things, 
we may be scientifically certain that we are out of 
harmony with God. 






Att /mtory proves that such a faith does not work well. 
A faith that does not work well is scientifically 
known to be out of harmony with natural law. 

What effect arises hy tmtural law in the soul when a 
man is hrouyht to a vivid sense of the nearness of the 
Soly Person the moral law reveals? This question I, 
for one, am anxious should be investigated in the 
light of exact research ; for the use of the scientific 
method in answering this inquiry opens the door to 
the proof that Christianity is the religion of science. 

1. The more a man has of the religion demanded 
by the nature of things, that is, the more adoration 
he has of the Infinite Holiness of the Infinite Ought- 
ness revealed by the moral law, the more he is 
thrown into silence as to his own righteousness, into 
self-condemnation, and into imrest and fear as to the 
future effect of his past sins. 

Gentlemen, I afiirm that this is a fair rendering of 
the history of the human heart age after age. When 
a man comes near to God, his mood is not that 
of self-justification. Wait until eternity breathes on 
your cheek, wait until you come face to face with 
Somewhat in conscience that Shakspeare says makes 
cowards of us- all, and then ask whether the Infinite 
Holiness of the moral law will be altogether satis- 
factory to you. Put the question here and now, 
whether we, in our characters as they stand at this 



been asked in every century for eighteen hundred 
years, and now is asked by science ; and every one in 
his senses, when listening to the still small voice, 
has said, “ As for me, I am the son of a man of un- 
clean lips, and I am a man of unclean lips, and in my 
own righteousness I cannot stand alone before God.” 
What are we to make of this action of human nature ? 
It is a fact, and it is an immeasurably significant fact. 
That is the way of history ; and I defy any man to 
show that I am not true to the unforced outcome of 
human nature outside of all the creeds, when I say 
that a view of all God’s attributes humiliates man, 
puts him out of conceit with his own righteousness, ■ 
and brings him more and more, even after he has 
refomed, into fear lest it may not be well with him, 
because there is a past behind him Avhich ought to be 
covered. We are made so ; and, when a religion will 
not work well in those deep hours in which we see 
the structure of our own souls, I am afraid to take it 
in my lighter hours. Addison said that a religion 
should work well in three places, if it is good for 
any thing, on death-beds, in our highest moments 
of emotional illumination, and when we are keenest 
rationally. A religion does not work well an3nvhere 
unless in all these three places. Take your scheme 
of thought that assumes that it is never too late to 
mend, or that every fall is a fall upward, and bring 
it face to face with these deepest expressions of 
human nature, age after age. Does it work well 
there in these deepest moments ? If I find, that, age 
after age, a scheme of thought is not likely to make 
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men better, is not improving society, is not taking 
bold of bad lives and making them good, that is for 
me a sufficient proof that it is out of harmony with 
natural law. If, in the long course of experience, a 
scheme of thought does not make me better, does 
not put a bridle upon passion, does not lift me into 
harmony with all the divine attributes, I know from 
that fact scientifically that it is out of harmony with 
the Infinite Oughtness which stands behind the 
moral law. [Applause.] • 

2. The only conception of (rod’s character given 
under^ heaven or among men, by which a man who 
worships all God’s attributes can be at peace, is 
Christ’s eonception. 

3. The superiority of Christianity to all schemes 
of natural religion is, that it presents the idea of 
God as an Incarnate God and as an Atoning God, 
and of personal love to that Person as the means of 
the purification of the world. 

Christianity does not teach that personal demerit 
is taken ofif from us, and put upon our Lord. Such 
transference is an impossibility in the nature of 
things. But I hold that Christianity, with the Atone- 
ment as its central truth, matches the nature 
things, and turns exactly in the wards of the human 
soul. It has, as a theory of religious truth, a scien- 
tific beauty absolutely beyond all comment. The 
returned deserter, knowing his own permanent and 
unremovable personal demerit, may yet be allowed 
to escape the penalty of the law by the substitution 
ot the fang’s chastisement for the deserter’s punish- 
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soonsion, justice, anci love, xnat memory gives rise 
to adoration. Whether or not this scheme of thought 
be the correct one, I am not asldng you now to deter- 
mine ; but certainly it is the most moving, the most 
natural, and the most qualified to regenerate human 
nature, of all the schemes the world has seen. I 
speak of it here and now only as an intellectual sys- 
tem, and affirm, in the name ai the cool precision of 
the scientific method, that Christianity, and it only, as 
a scheme of thought, shows how man may look on all 
Cods attrihvtes, and he at peace. It and it only pro- 
vides for our deliverance from hath the love of sin and 
the guilt of sin. Merely as a school of ideas adapted 
to the soul’s inmost wants, Christianity is as much 
above all other philosophy in merit as the noon is 
more radiant than a irushlight. The cross,” said a 
successor of Theodore Parker to me the other day, 
is full of the nature of things.” God be praised 
that tliis incisively scientific sentence has come from 
the lips of a successor of Theodore Parker ! “ The 
cross is not an after-thought.” We are to love a 

/.i „ j ») I , • . . ■ 
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ow of turning. But its central thought is that of a 
Holy Person reyealed by the moral law, and at once 
Eedeeiner and Lord, and of love for that Person as 
the means, and the only possible effective means, for 
the purification of the world. God as an atoning 
God, God as revealed in history, the Cross full of the 
nature of things, the personal love of Infinite Perfec- 
tion as a regenerating bath, this is the beautiful and 
awful which has triumphed, and will continue to tri- 
umph. [Applause.] 
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PBELUDB OK CUEEEKT EVEKXS. 

CrviL-SEEViCE reform is to-day to be nominally, 
and perhaps really, crowned in Washington. Both 
political parties have demanded on paper the refonna- 
tion of our system of givmg aU political spoils to 
political victors; and that reformation we can now 
have, if Congress and the people are agreed. The 
executive and legislative powers and popular senti- 
ment once united, any reform can be carried in the 
United States. If signs commonly thought sure do 
not mislead, it may be asserted that popular senti- 
ment and the Executive are now united in favor of 
what is known as civil-service reform. This is the 
best news since Ge%sburg. The', question now is, 
whether the upper and nether mOl-stones of execu- 
tive and popular power can grind to pieces any self- 
ish or obtuse opposition in Congress, or among the 1 
placemen of party to this righteous and momentous 
cause. In expressing a hope that we may return 
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from the Jacksonian to the Jeffersonian and Wash- 
uigtoman policy in regard to our cml service, I shall 
offend no man s prejudices. I assume that every one 
ho IS disappointed in the result of the presidcn 
M oontet wodd be eheerely glad to hare aU flS 

ii. oS” rf? PM°™ carried oat 

^ politics. I shall also assume, with eoivil 

audacity, that every member of the political plrtv 
now m power holds sincerely the proposition^ ^ 
nounced in the letter of acceptance of him who'^is 
to-day maugurated as the President of a people who 

e^plr “ ““““ ters oS 

sistance to the crescent and now haughty evils which 
tav. ar.aon from the appKeation „f 

«>n“ to™ha‘t°of j^^me at^'T/ 

and Monroe. Nev^ forged Madiaon 

often repeated, S'lvSgtt 

accordm^ fn hia J -^Claras, two ; Jackson, 

according to to owraT-'’- and, 

4.,^ g 0 ins own admission, six hundred and 
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oume uj. us younger men, wno never saw m use in 
tlie civil service any other than our present spoils 
system, tMnk that the arrangement by which all 
political spoils are to be given to political victors is 
a natural law, and originated in that time when the 
morning stars sang together— not for joy. My 
State of New York, empire in both commerce and 
iniquity, — God save her! — saw the Origination of 
the spoils system in the factious quarrels between 
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laid first in New-York State. Civil-serTice reform 
takes patronage from party, and gives it to the people. 
It was between 1830 and 1840 that the initiative of 
the people died out in our national politics. While 
we were busy with an opening West and with an- 
thracite coal and railwaji-s, and modern political news- 
papers, and the electric telegraph, and California, the 
spoils system grew up. An astounding civil ’war 
drew on apace. We had no time to study minor 
dangers; it was necessary to make Congress strong.' 

In our first centennial year we had eighty thou- 
sand, and, before a second or third centennial, we 
shall probably have two hundred thousand or three 
hundred thousand civil-service offices. Are we to 
follow the spoils system, and turn out or put in that 
number of partisan placemen with every change of 
administration? If so, we shall do well to remem- 
ber Macaulay’s predictions, that, when the United 
States have a population of two hundred to the 
square mile, the Jeffersonian parts of our polity will . 
produce fatal effects. If you think the Jeffersonian 
will not, ask yourself, face to face with recent events 
whether the Jacksonian will. Massachusetts has not 
yet a population of two hundred to the square mde. 

ut what if the whole land were as thickly settled 
as Massachusetts, and we were to manage every thino- 
as now, by the Jacksonian rule, that to political vie^ 
tors belong all political spoils ? 

r washed in blood in the 

bistory; and yet, after that 
'^mbxng, Lowell calls America the land of broken 
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promise. There is not on the glohe a more patriotic 
poet than ho ; and you may count the graves of his 
relatives who fell in the civil war, if you will go 
yonder to the eloquent sods the sprmg is kissing in 
Mount Auburn. Your Lowell says, and the poem is 
fit to be read in Boston on this inauguration noon : 

‘‘ The world turns mild. Democracy, they say, 

Hounds the sharp Imobs of character away. 

The Ten Commandments had a meaning once. 

Felt ill their bones by least considerate men, 

Because behind them public conscience stood, 

And without wincing made their mandates good. 

But now that statesmanship is just a way 
To dodge the primal cui*se, and make it pay, 

Since office means a kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to the nation’s till; 

And peculation something rather less 
Hisky than if you spelt it with an S, 

ISTow that to steal by law is grown an art, 

"Whom rogues the sires, their milder sons call smart.” 

Tempora M'uiantur* 

[Applause.] 

Remembering that this President who is inaugu- 
rated to-day went into the civil war, and brought 
back alive only a third of the ojBBicers who enlisted 
under him; remembering that he, at least, has not 
corruptly or even anxiously sought his present high 
position, however much there may have been of 
greed and fraud behind him in the organization that 
has elected him; remembering that he has a charac- 
ter, a new thing, rather, in high places ; remem- 
bering that he left Ohio as Lincoln did Illinois, 
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asking the prayers of all men that the Eternal 
Providence might -watch over his course ; remember- 
ing that there are things in our land -which war 
could not settle, and which only -wise, victorious, 
patient pohtics can arrange in a manner to satisfy 
North and South, East and West alike ; remember- 
ing especially that this party which the present 
Chief Magistrate represents has been sixteen years 
in power, and therefore has presumably had a great 
deal of temptation [applause], shall we not unite, 
not only our prayer, but our watching, and send 
a keen atmosphere of both from the four winds, to 
breathe on our legislative power, till the civil-ser- 
vice practice of Washington and Jefterson shaU start 
up as a flame from its dying embers, and, fed by the 
colossal fuel of our new political conditions, become 
once more the light and the glad fireside of the land; 
and Macaulay and observant Europe, as they gaze 
into our future, can have on this point no more 
ground for fear ? [Applause.] 

THE LEOTTJEE. 

There is a dun twilight of religious experience in 
which the TOul easily mistakes Ossa and Parnassus 
lor Sinai and CMvary. My feeling is, that orthodoxy 
Itself hves much of the time in this undispersed' twi- 
light; and that the unscientific and lawless liberal- 
ism of many half-educated people who have lost the 
Master s whip of small cords, believe in msthetie, but 
not m moral law, and proclaim, that, in the last analy- • 
SIS, there is in this universe nothing to be feared (oi 
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Bartol says so), and tliercfore, we must add, nothing 
to be loved! — is always in an earlier and deeper 
shadow of that misleading haze. The gray, brindled 
daAYn is better than night; but the risen sun is 
better than the gray, brindled dawn. We must 
startle mere eesthetics and literary religiosity out of 
its dream that it is religion, by exhibiting before it 
the difference between the admiration and the adora- 
tion of the attributes of the Holy Person the moral 
law reveals. If any who are orthodox in their 
thoughts worship in their imagination three different 
beings, they, too, must be startled from this remnant 
of Paganism by a stern use of the scientific method. 

As Carlyle says of America, so I of this hushed, 
reverent discussion, — do not judge of the structure 
while the scaffolding is up. A glimpse only of the 
opening of the unfathomable theme which the dis- 
tinction between the Tri-unity of the Divine Nature 
and Tritheism suggests can be given here and now; 
and more than this will be expected by no scholar. 
Reserving qualifications for later occasions, I pur- 
posely present to-day only an outline unobscured by 
detail. I know what I venture in definition and 
illustration; but I am asking no one to take my 
opinions. Nevertheless, in order yet further to save 
time, I am to cast myself abruptly into the heart 
of this topic, and to give you personal conviction. 
After all, that is what serious men want from each 
other ; and the utterance of it is not egotism in you 
or in me. It is the shortest way of coming at men’s 
hearts, and it is sometimes the shortest way in 
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which to come at men’s heads, to teU what you per- 
sonaUy are willing to take the leap into the Unseen 
depending upon. ’ 

Wliat is the definition of the Trinity? 

1. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
one and only one God. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the 
others. 

3. Neither is God without the others. 

4. Each, with the others, is God. 

That I suppose to be the standard definition ; and 
if you will examine it, you will find it describin<^ 
neither three separate individualities, nor yet three 
mere modes of manifestation; that is, neither tri- 
theism nor modalism. In God are not three wills 
three consciences, three intellects, three sets of affec- 
tions. The first of all the religious truths of exact 
research is that the Lord our God is one God. It is 
the immemorial doctrine of the Christian ages, that 
there are not three Gods, but only one God (Athana- 
sia,n Creed). He is one substance, and in that one 
substance are three subsistences ; but the subsistences 
are not individualities. All the great symbols teach 
decisively that we must not imify the subsistences; 
but with equal decisiveness they affixm that we must 
not divide the substance. In our present low estate 

experience of centuries 
w-e o well to heed both these injunctions, and 

^ 1 ^ the sides on 

which It has revealed itself, if we would not faU into 

the narrowness of materiahsm on the one banri n,. 
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into tlie vague ways of tritheism or pantheism on the 

otiier* 

Horr shall we mate clear in our intellectual and 
emotional experiences the truth of the Trinity, and at 
the same time keep ourselves in the attitude of those 
who worship one God, and who therefore do not 
break, or wish to break, with science, and yet in the 
position of those who, in the one substance, worship 
three subsistencies, and therefore do not break, or 
wish to break, with the very significant record of the 
most fruitful portion of the church through eighteen 

accepting the definition 
5-.?^ '^^^ch I have now given as neither 

tntheistie nor modalistic,-if the learned men here will 
allow me for once to use technical language, — I per- 
sonally find no difficulty in this doctrine in the shape 
of self-contradiction in either thought or terms; and 
I find infinite advantages in it when I wish to con- 
join biblical and scientific truth as a transfiguration 

It is sometimes despairingly said, that the doctrine 
oi the Trimty cannot be iUustrated; and this is true 
It IS the proverb of phdosophy, that no comparison 
walks on four feet; and what I am about to say you 
will take as intended by me to exhibit only the par- 
allelisms which I point out. I am responsible for no 
unmenkoned pomt in a comparison. 17o doubt vou 
can find as many places where the illustration I^am 
to use will not agree with the definition as I can 
places where it does agree. Nevertheless^ after d well- 
ing on perhaps a hundred other illustrations, my own 
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thoughts oftenest, and with most of reyerence, come 
back to this. 

Take the mysterious, palpitating radiance which 
at this instant streams through the solar windows of 
this Temple, and may we not say, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that it is one substance ? Can you not affirm 
however, that there are in it three subsistenciss ? 
It would be possible for me, by a prism here, to pro- 
duce the seven colors on a screen yonder. I should 
have color there, and heat here, and there would 
be luminousness everywhere. But in color is a 
property incommunicable to mere luminousness or 
to heat. In luminousness is a property incommuni- 
cable to mere heat or to color. In heat is a property 
incommunicable to mere color or to luminousness. 
These three — Imninousness, color, heat — are, how- 
ever, one solar radiance. Heat subsists in the solar 
radiance, and color subsists in the solar radiance, and 
light subsists in the solar radiance. The three are 
one ; but they are not one in the same sense in which 
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su.-e a man wonld be hanged that did such a th^g, I ;o^d n^ 
see for^hat pmpose they preached such sermons. This was 

not one of those kind of thoughtsthat had anything in it of chS 

I haHhat 0^]^' T reflection, arising from the idea 

I had, that G^d was too good to do such an action, and also too 

ghty to be under any necessity of doing it. I believe in 

ae same manner at this moment The Christian mytholo- 

^has five deities; there is God the Father, God the So^ God 

But1bJr>,^°?-’ ^flfrovidence, and the Goddess Nature. 
But the Christian stoiy of God the Father putting his Son to 

Poopio to do it (for that is the plain lan'nia-^e 
of the sto^), cannot be told by a parent to a child; and to teU 

^ mankind happier and better is 
akmg the story stiU worse, as if mankind could be improved 
by the example of murder ” (Age of Reason, pant i.). 

■ tn Paine’s Age of Reason 

worth glancing at now, except this curious narao-ranb 
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underlay all his subsequent career as an infidel. 
Three separate beings, he thought, Christianity 
teaches us to belieye exist in one God, and one 
enraged person of these three had murdered another 
person. 

But scholars as a mass, following St. Augustine, 
centuries before poor Paine’s day, copiously affirmed 
that the word person in the discussion of the 
Trinity does not mean what it does in colloquial 
speech. The word in its technical use is fifteen hun- 
dred years old ; and it means in that use now what 
it meant at first. 

How commonplace is St. Augustine’s remark, 
repeated by Calvin, that this term was adopted 
because of the poverty of the Latin tongue ! Every- 
body of authority tells us, if you care for scholarly 
statement, that three persons never meant, in the 
standard discussions of this truth, three personalities ; 
for these would be three Gods. This Latin word 
persons is incalculably misleading in popular use on 
this theme. For one, I never employ it, although 
willing to use it if it is understood as it was by 
those who invented the term. Let us use Archbishop 
Whateley’s word subsistence ; ” for that is the 
equivalent of the carefully-chosen, sharply-cut, Greek 
term “hypostasis” (Note to Whateley’s Treatise 
on Logic). We had better say there are in one sub- 
stance three subsistences, and not mislead our gen- 
eration, with its heads in newspapers and ledgers, by 
using a phrase that was meant to be current only 
among scholars* All these scholars will tell you 
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that it is no evasion of the difficulties of this the 
for me to throw out of this discussion at once ' 
■word persons as misleading; for that word 1 
originally no such meaning in the Latin tongue 
the word person has in our own- Cicero says, J 
mms^ sustineo tres personas: I, being one, sust 
three characters, — my own, that of my client, z 
that of the judge- Our English language at t 
point is, as the Latin was not, rich enough to ma' 
the old Greek. With Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
‘‘ Xhe Divinity of our Lord,” the best English be 
on this theme, though not exhaustive of it, let us s; 
‘‘One substance and three subsistences,” and tl 
go back to the Greek phrase, and be clear. 

Can the four propositions of the definition I hi 
given be paralleled by an illustration ? 

1. Sunlight, the rainbow, and the heat of sunlig 
are one solar radiance. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to i 
others. 

3. Neither is full solar radiance without the othe 

4. Each with the others is such solar radiance. 

Sunlight, rainbow, heat, one solar radiance; 1 

ther, Son, Holy Ghost, one God ! 

1. As the rainbow show’-s what light is when i 
folded, so Christ reveals the nature of God. 

2. As all of the rainbow is sunlight, so all 
Christ’s divine soul is God ! ^ 

3. As the rainbow was when the light was, or 
eternity, so Christ was when the Father was, or fre 
eternity. 
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4. AS xne DOW may do on me eartu anu tlie sun in 
the sky, and yet the solar radiance remain undi- 
vided, so God may remain in heaven, and appear on 
earth as Christ, and his oneness not be divided. 

5. As the perishable raindrop is used in the revela- 
tion of the rainbow, so was Christ’s body in the reve- 
lation to men of God in Christ. 

6. As at the same instant the sunlight is itself, and 
also the rainbow and heat, so at the same moment 
Christ is both himself and the Father, and both the 
I'ather and the Holy Ghost. 

7. As solar heat has a peculiarity incommunicable 
to solar color, and solar color a peculiarity incom- 
municable to solar light, and solar light a peculiarity 
incommunicable to either solar color or solar heat, 
so each of the three — the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost — has' a peculiarity incommunicable to either 
of the others. 

8. But as solar light, heat, and color are one solar 
radiance, so the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one 
God. 

9. As neither solar heat, light, nor color is itself 
without the aid of the others, so neither Father, Son, 
nor Holy Ghost is God without the others. 

•10. As solar heat, light, and color are each solar' 
radiance, so Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are each 
God. 

11. As the solar rainbow fades from sight, and its 
light continues to exist, so Christ ceases to be mani- 
fest, and yet is present. 

12. As the rainbow issues from sunlight, and re- 
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tarns to tlie general bosom of the radiance of the 
sky. so Christ comes from the Father, appears for 
a while, and returns, and yet is not absent from the 
earth. 

13, As the influence of the heat is that of the 
light of the sun, so are the operations of the Iloty 
Spirit Christ’s continued life. 

14. As is the relation of all yegetable growths to 
solar light and heat, so is the relation of aU religious 
growths in general history, in the church, and in the 
individual, to the Holy Spirit, a present Christ. 

It was my fortune once, on an October Sabbath 
evening, to stand alone at the grave of Wordsworth, 
in green Grasmere, in the English lake district, and 
to read there the Ode on Immortality, which your 
Emerson calls the highest-water mark of modern 
poetry and philosophy. While my eyes were fas- 
tened on the page, the sun was setting behind the 
gnarled, inaccessible English cliffs, not far away to 
the west, and a colossal rainbow was spread over the 
azure of the sky, and the glowing purple and brown 
of the heathered hills in the east. A light rain fell 
on me, and with my own tears wet the pages of the 
poet. What, now, if some one, as I worshipped 
there, had come to me, in a holy of holies in my life, 
and had said roughly, in Thomas Paine’s way, You 
believe in five Gods; you are not scientific”? Or 
what if some one had said, in Parker’s way, The 
perfection of God has never been accepted by any 
sect in the Christian world. In the Ecclesiastic 
conception of Deity there is a fourth person, the 
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city by a renowned teacher of this accused theology, 
a man of whom it might he said, as he once said 
of Jonathan Edwards, that he might have been the 
first poet of his nation, if he had not chosen to be its 
first theologian ! [Applause.] 

A majestic discourse delivered at the installation 
of the revered pastor of the Old South Church yon- 
der says, “ Other men may be alone ; but the Chris- 
tian, wherever he moves, is near to his Master. 
Every effect is the result of some free will; but 
many effects within aaid without us are not produced 
by a created will : therefore they are produced by an 
uncreated. On the deep sea, under the venerable 
oak, in the pure air of the mountain-top, the Chris- 
tian communes with the Father of spirits, who is 
the Saviour of men. All ethical axioms are his reve- 
lation of himself to his children. Their innocent 
joys are his words of good cheer. Their deserved 
sorrows are his loud rebukes.” 

In these words of Professor Park, a benighted 
believer in three Gods, as you say [applause], is God 
afar off? Are there three Gods here ? Does Science 
bow her head. Affection grow dumb, Reason muffle 
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when I wished to behold the fullest glory of the 
light. So assuredly it is better for us to gaze on 
God’s character as revealed in Christ than on God’s 
character as revealed in his works merely, if we would 
understand God’s nature. As the rainbow is unrav- 
elled light, so Christ is unravelled God. At Words- 
worth’s grave I might have heard these hoarse voices 
from the Paines and the Parkers, and these softer, 
and I think more penetratingly human ones from the 
Wordsworths and the Parks ; but, in the name of the 
scientific method, it would have been impossible not 
to have asserted in my soul that the God who was 
revealed in Christ was, and is, and is to come ; for 
there is hut one God, and he was, and is, and is to 
come ; and, therefore, when the how faded from the 
East, I did not think that it had ceased to be. It 
had not been annihilated ; it had been revealed for a 
while, and, disappearing, it was received back into 
the bosom of the general radiance, and yet continued 
to fall upon the earth. In every beam of white light 
there is potentially all the color which we find un- 
ravelled in the rainbow ; and so in all the pulsations 
in the win of God the Father in his works, exist the 
pulsations of the heart of Him who wept over Jeru- 
salem, and on whose bosom once the beloved disciple 
leaned ; for there is but one God, who was, and is, 
and is to come ; and on the same bosom we bow our 
heads whenever we bow our foreheads upon that Sinai 
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sopMcal, but that it is not biblical trntb. Yon af&rm 
that I teach myself this by science rather than by 
Scrii>tiii:e. Gentlemen, nnder the noon of New-Eng- 
laiid philosophical and biblical culture, and in pres- 
ence of I know not how many who dissent, I ask you 
to decide for yourselves what the Scriptures really 
teach as to the unity of the three subsistences in 
that Divine Nature which was, and is, and is to come. 
Assuredly you will be ready, in the name of literary 
science, to cast at least one searching glance upon 
this whole theme from the point of view of exclu- 
sively biblical statement. 

“ It is expedient for you that I go away. I have 
yet many things to say unto you. I will not leave 
you orphans. I am coming to you. A little while 
and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see me, because I go to the Father.” They 
who heard these sentences said, “ A little while and 
ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, and because I go to the Father? * What 
is this he saith? We cannot tell what he saith.” 
But there came a later day, when He who had made 
that promise breathed upon them, and said, “Receive 
ye the gift of the Holy Ghost.” We shall not be 
here, all of us will be mute, and most of us forgotten, 
when, in a better age, the meaning of that symbolic 
act of the Author of Christianity is fathomed. 

Next there came a day. when there was a sound 
as of a rushing, mighty wind ; and this filled all the 
house where they who had witnessed that act wei-e 
sitting. This is but the experience of many nations 
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since tlien, — the rushing sound of a new influence 
in human history, quickening human consciences, 
transforming bad lives into good, but, until that 
time, never felt in the world in deluges, although it 
had appeared in streams. When that influence 
came, what was the interpretation put upon it by 
the scriptural writers? Peter, standing up, said, 
“ We heard, from him whom we know that God has 
raised from the dead, the promise of the Holy Ghost. 
He hath shed forth this; therefore, let Jerusalem 
know assuredly that God hath made him Lord.” I 
call that Peter’s colossal therefore. It is the 
strongest word in the first oration delivered in the 
defence of Christianity. The Holy Spirit was prom- 
ised ; it has been poured out : therefore, let those who 
receive it know that the power behind natural law — 
our Lord who was, and is, and is to come — is now 
breathing upon the centuries as he breathed upon 
us symbolically. He has shed forth this : therefore, 
lot all men know assuredly that God hath made 
him Lord. When they who were assembled in 
Jerusalem at that time heard this therefore., they 
were pricked in the heart. 

I affirm that it is incontrovertible, that the New- 
Testament writers, everywhere with Stephen, gaze 
steadfastly into heaven, and behold our Lord, not in 
Galilee, not on the Mount of Olives, but at the right 
hand of the Father. Our imagination always looks 
eastward through England, as through the East win- 
dow of a cathedral ; and so we look out through vapor 
sometimes, through literalness, or through material- 
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before the window of art, some of us before the 
window of politics, some of us before tbe window 
of biblical inculcation ; and we say in petulant tones 
to each other, each at his accustomed outlook, 
“ This is Italy.” What is Italy ? Sweep off the 
dome, and answer, “ There is but one sky.” [Ap- 
plause.] And that and all beneath it is Italy. 

As a fact in literature, it must be affirmed that 
this is the central thought of the New-Testament 
Scriptuies. 

We find, that, when one called Saul of Tarsus jour- 
neyed to Damascus, — this is trite, because eighteen 
hundred years have heard it, and the trite is the 
important thing in history, — he heard, from a light 
above the brightness of this noon, the words, “ I am 
Jesus;” and so, later on, Paul wrote, that “we, be- 
holding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed with the same image from glory to glory 
as by the Lord the Spirit.” “ The Spirit is the 
Lord,” was St. Augustine’s reading of Paul’s words. 

So, in the last pages of Revelation, I find that he 
who was the beloved disciple was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day, and that he beheld “ one whose voice 
was like unto the sound of many waters, and whose 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” 
“ When I saw him,” says this great poet and prophet 
and apostle, “ I, who have been called a son of thun- 
der; I who, when Cerinthus was in the same bath 
with me, cried out. Away, thou heretic I I who have 
been ready at any time to suffer martyrdom, — I fell at 
his feet as dead. He laid Ms right hand on me, say- 
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ing unto me, fear not ; I am the first and the last ; I 
am he that liyeth, and was dead ; behold I am alive 
forevermore, and have the keys of life and of death.” 

It is significant beyond comment, that our Lord 
was often called “ The Spirit,” and The Spirit of 
God,” by the earlier Christian writers. “ The Son is 
the Holy Spirit ” is a common expression. Ignatius 
said, Christ is the Immaculate Spirit ” QAd Synym, 
Tertullian wrote, “ The Spirit of God and 
the Reason of God — Word of Reason, and Reason 
and Spirit of Word — Jesus Christ our Lord, who is 
both the one and the other ” (i)e Orat. init,') Cyprian 
and Irenceus said, “He is the Holy Spirit.” (See 
Delitzsch’s System of Biblical Psychology,') 

JsTeander, in paraphrase of Peter’s oration, says, in 
summarizing the New-Testament literature, “ From 
the extraordinary appearances which have filled you 
with astonishment, you perceive, that, in his glorified 
state, he is now operating with divine energy among 
those who believe in him. The heavenly Father has 
promised that the Messiah shall fill all who believe 
on him with the power of the Divine Spirit, and this 
promise is now being fulfilled. Learn, then, from 
these events, in which you behold the prophecies of 
the Old Testament fulfilled, the nothingness of all 
that you have attempted against him, and know that 
God has exalted Him whom you crucified to be Mes- 
siah, the ruler of God’s kingdom ; and that, through 
Divine Power, he will overawe all his enemies.”' 
(Neanbee, Planting of Christianity,^ Bohn’s edition, 
i. 19. Summary of Peter’s speech in Acts ii.) 



but (as is shown by the spirit of the Lord followino-) 
in this department of his divine working: Chrrst 
1^17) Christ” (Remarks on 2 Cor. 

Lange, writing on the same passage of this litera- 
ture, adds, “ We find here such an identification of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, that the Lord to whom 
the heart turns is in no practical respect different 
Irom the Holy Spirit received in conversion. Christ 
IS virtually the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is his spirit ” 
(Lange, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). ^ 

What if Peter at Antioch had beheld the earliest 
triumphs of Christianity under persecution, and had 
heard the story of the martyrdoms which became the 
seed of the church, and caused Christians to be called 
by that name and that shot through with hope the 
unshakable despair of Ptoman Paganism as by the 
first rays of the dawn, could he not, looking on Lcba- 

r have said, 

e hath shed forth this advance of Christianity in 

human affairs? God has a plan, and he thus reveals 
It God IS giving triumph to Christianity: therefore 
et Lebanon and Tabor, let Jerusalem and Galilee 

Loid of the Roman earth indeed, and that the inliii- 
ence of the Holy Ghost is Christ’s continued life.” 

thvn Ghristianity had ascended the 

throne of the Caesars, Peter had stood on the Tiber 
and had beheld philosophy, little by little, permeated 
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by Cliristianity ? What if he had looked back on the 
persecutions and martyrdoms which gave purity and 
power to early Christianity, and which make her 
record, even to your infidel Gibbon, venerable be- 
yond comment ? Could not Peter, there on the Tiber, 
have said, looking on the Apennines and Vesuvius and 
the Mediterranean, and on Egypt, Let Rome and 
the Tiber, let Alexandria and the Rile, know as- 
suredly, since our Lord — who was, and is, and is to 
come — hath shed forth this, that he is Lord” ? 

What if, later, Peter, standing on the Bosphorus, 
when Rome had lost her footing on the Tiber, had 
beheld the rushing in of the Turks to pulverize the 
sunrise foot of old Rome ; what if he had remem- 
bered the day, when, standing on two feet, Rome, 
planting herself on both the Tiber and the Bospho- 
rus, folded her arms, and looked at the North Star, 
and proclaimed herself likely to be as eternal as that 
stellar light ; what if, remembering all that had come, 
and all that had gone, he had beheld that Colossus 
topple toward the West, smite itself into pieces on 
the Alps, and fall in fragments on the Rhine, on the 
Elbe, on the Oder, some pieces scattered across the 
howling North Sea to the Thames, and to the sites of 
Oxford and Cambridge, these fragments of old Rome, 
built up in these places into universities which caused 
at last the illumination which brought the Reforma- 
tion ; what if Peter, beholding thus the Greeks driven 
toward the sunset, and old Rome becoming seed for 
the Reformation, had stood on the Seine, on the Elbe, 
on the Oder, and had witnessed the varied progress 
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u. tue laeas oi Jim who affirmed once that he had 
many things yet to say, -might not Peter there 
SI e y side with Luther, have said once more, “ He 
hath shed forth this : therefore, let the Alps and the 
Rhine and the Seine and the Elbe, the Thames and 
the Herman Sea, know assuredly that this Gulf Cur- 
rent m human history, now two thousand years old 
IS not an accident [applause] ; that it means all it 
expresses; for what God does, he from the first in- 
tends to do? He who has thus watched over the 
^use of Christian truth, and has been breathing the 
Holy Ghost upon the nations, hath shed forth this • 
and therefere let Eetim and Paris and London, and 
Oxford and Cambridge, know assuredly that God 
hath made him Lord.” 

_ What if, later, when the tempest of persecution, 
mmg out of the sunrise, smote upon those universi- 
ties, and blew the Mayflower across the sea, Peter 
had taken position in that vessel, as its billowing, 
bellying beUowing sails fled across the great deep fn 
le icy bieath of that time ; and what if he had 
seen op the deck of that Mayflower, a few rush- 

her!ll U universities, 

fU -D 1 afterward, standing on Plym- 

outh Rock, had seen these rush-lights MndlZ 

sameill^ I rush-lights, representing the 

same illumination of the Holy Spirit, go out into our 

they glass themselves in the Con- 

'^'Arild^^beaS 0^116^ and in the eyes of the 

wia beasts of the murmurmg pines and hemlocks, 
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and in tlie eternal roar of Niagara, and in tire Great 
Lakes, and in tlie Mississippi, and in tlie springs of 
tlie Sierras, and at last in the soft, hissing foam of 
the Pacific seas ; what if, beholding these rush-lights 
thus carried across a continent by divine guidance, 
Peter had stood here, — would not the force of his 
word therefore have had new emphasis as he should 
have said, “ He hath shed forth this : therefore, let 
Boston, let New York, let Chicago, let San Francisco, 
let the surf of the Bay of Fundy, let the waterfalls 
of the Yosemite, know assuredly that God hath made 
him Lord”? 

But what if, when a tempest sprung out of the 
South, and these rush-lights were, I will not say ex- 
tinguished, but all bent to the earth, and painfully 
tried, some of them blown out, he had beheld the 
lights, little by little, after the tempest had gone 
down, begin to be carried southward, and at last 
glass themselves in the steaming bayous and the Gulf? 
what if, although some had been extinguished for- 
ever, he had seen them shining on the breaking of 
the fetters of three million slaves? what if the 
churches, when the tempest ceases, grow brighter in 
their assertion of the value of their light, and are 
filling the land with its influence, and, if God con- 
tinues to illumine them, will make the rush-lights glass 
themselves yet in all the streams, in all the springs, 
and in all the sprays on all the shores of all the land, 
— could not he, looking on such results in a territory 
greater than Rome ever ruled over, have said, “ He 
hath shed forth this : therefore, let America know as- 
suredly that God hath made him Lord ” ? 
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FEAGIENTARINESS OE OUTLOOK UPON THE Dl 
VINE NATUEE. 


THE SIXTY-NINTH LECTURE IN THE BOSTON MONDAY LEC- 
TURESHIP, DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE MARCH 12. 



‘ Vox nostra qusB sit accipe. 

Est Christus et Pater Beus: 

Servi hu jus ac testes sumnsj 

Extorque si potes fidem. 

Tormeuta, career, unguise 
Stridensque flammis lamina 
Atque ipsa poenarum ultima; 

Mors Christianis Indus est.v 

Pbud. Peuisteph. Hymx, 5. 67, 





FRAGMENTARINESS OF OUTLOOK UPON 
THE DIVINE NATURE. 


PEELUDE ON CUEEENT EVENTS. 

In 1640 the whole population of New England 
was English, and consisted of only about four thou- 
sand families, or twenty thousand persons. Bancroft 
points out, that, after the first fifteen years following 
the landing on Plymouth Rock, there was no consid- 
erable addition from England. Your Palfrey shows, 
that, for one hundred and fifty years, the four thou- 
sand families multiplied in remarkable seclusion from 
other communities, and that it is only within the last 
fifty years that the foreigners have come. New Eng- 
land is changing the character of her population to 
such an extent, that \yq must now look for the. de- 
scendants of those who crossed in the Mayflo^ver, 
not so much on the Atlantic slope as in the Missis- 
sippi valley and on the Pacific coast. It is not true 
that New England is becoming New Ireland ; but it 



uibiiiiOLions Detween the rich and poor are becomino* 
wider in the manufacturing districts. This is partly 
the unavoidable result of the natural growth of the 
power of capital. It is, in part, the consequence of 
the massing of men in cities as distinct from small 
towns. It is, to some extent, the effect of the organi- 
zation of manufacturing industry in great corpora- 
tions on the one side, and an operative population on 
the other. ^ It is, in large measure, the result of the 
fact, that, in the manufacturing districts of New Eng- 
land, a vastly greater proportion of the population is 
now of foreign descent than fifty j^ears ago. The 
^vo most typical things in the territory east of the 
Hudson are the college beU and the factory cHmney. 
I ho first New England was a church; the second 
xN ew England is to be a factory. 

What is the worth of the church to the working- 
man? ■ ° 

Look at the seven cities on the Merrimack River. 

I often hang in imagination over that stream as the 
best emblem of the industrial life of Eastern New 
England. Child of the White Mountains and the 
Pemigewasset, the Merrimack rushes under the spin- 
dles of seven cities to the sea. _ Concord, Manches- 
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ter, Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newbury- 
port, — doing more work than any other river of its 
size in the world, and typical more and more of the 
future into which our Atlantic New-England slope is 
drifting. These seven cities have in the aggregate, 
in the last twenty years, more than doubled in wealth 
and population. Romish cathedral churches are ris- 
ing in our manufacturing centres, and are not likely 
to be empty. But, under the voluntary system, many 
of our Protestant churches are looked upon by a 
portion of the operatives as close corporations. When 
a church is not mossy, it is aristocratic, our working- 
men too often think ; and so our floating, unchurched 
populations are coming to be very large in our factory 
centres. 

If I were a working-man, I presume I should want 
fair play between employers and employed. I think 
I should care for my children, and desire to have a 
better place for them than Old England .gives the 
very youngest at the factory-wheel. It seems almost 
incredible, that some of the acutest members of our 
Protestant foctory-population are falling into neglect 
of the church, when it is certain that only by the 
diffusion of conscientiousness among the laboring- 
classes can co-operation ever succeed ; and that con- 
scientiousness will not be diffused without the use of 
means which the Church herself employs none too 
thoroughly, but which no other organization pretends 
to employ at all as a permanent system for the cul- 
ture of society. Can co-operation ever succeed, un- 
less there are large numbers of honest men in society ? 
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iiow are tiiese to oe made ' in commerce you want 
a revival of business. You want, therefore, a revival 
of undefiled religion. How are you to have that, if 
you are to neglect, I will not say this or that branch 
of the church, but the church as a whole ? If you 
are to shut the doors of God’s house on the Sabbath, 
how are you to be sure that diffusion of conscien- 
tiousness will come? Why do not working-men see 
the great impropriety of their neglecting the church, 
and that the church is made up of men, many of 
whom have risen from the bench of the shoemaker, 
or from the wheel of the operative ? Our New-Eng- 
land society is not divided into hereditary and fixed 
classes. We must look on our churches as the work 
of the people ; and it is not American for a portion 
of our New-England population to regard our 
churches as aristocratic machines. Perhaps some of 
them are ; I am not defending the whole list of them ; 
but most of them, I think ninety out of a hundred, 
are eager to be of service in the diffusion of consci- 
entiousness, and all culture and comfort, among the 
factory population, and in the beating down of all 
the walls of division between the workmen and their 
employers. [Applause.] 

You want arbitration committees ; you want fair 
consultation between capital and labor? Bring your 
whole population together once a week in the church, 
where all class-walls are, or ought to be, broken 
down. [Applause.] I am not speaking of all the 
churches ; for God has not granted to all men the 
capacity to burst asunder the sfiken bonds of luxury ; 
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lie lias to some men, and to some wlio are very 
wealthy. But the most of our churches in New 
England were built by the people, and come from 
the hearts of the average population ; and it is abso- 
lutely suicidal for the working-man to let his chil- 
dren grow up without the religious culture of the 
church. [Applause.] 

Have you ever heard that the Sabbath schools 
have been greatly improved in the last fifty years ? 
There is a liberal denomination which lately has been 
issuing Sabbath-school volumes with questions about 
the relations between religion and science. I thank 
God for that step in advance. Let it be understood 
that the Sabbath school is now a better thing than it 
used to be, and that you cannot let your children 
stay out of it without putting them behind other 
children. Do you wish to have that spirit of good 
sense pervade the community which you would like 
to find in the arbitration board? You -will never 
have it, unless you take possession of the church and 
of the ministry. The latter are rather a numerous 
and well-educated class, and they have much oppor- 
tunity to study public questions: why cannot you 
win them to your side ? [Applause.] There is a 
strategic act for workingmen to do on the Merri- 
mack I [Applause.] 

When you and I are no longer in the world, the 
supreme question in New-England civilization will 
be how to make Plymouth Rock the corner-stone 
of a factory. [Applause.] Do not say that I am 
uttering any thing irreverent, when I speak of that 



bcicrea spot on tPe shore yonder as fit to be the 
beginning of the newest New England, as it was of 
the earliest. Plymouth Rock was the corner-stone 
of the first New England ; shall it be the corner- 
stone of the second ? Where are the builders that 
shall place that jagged and fundamental rock in line 
AVith the other stones of the wall ? Shall we hew 
,the fiictory to make it fit Plymouth Rock, or Plym- 
outh Rock to -fit the factory? God send us no 
future into which Pljraouth Rock cannot be built 
xuihewn! rAnnlause.l ■ Ynn 
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the operative class coming out in streams in the early 
dawn. It is sublime, and it is to be more and more 
sublime as the years pass ? But only the church, cap- 
tured by the working-men, and able to capture the 
worldng-meii in return, can prevent in our free so- 
ciet}?-, when once New England is crowded with manu- 
facturing centres, those collisions between capital and 
labor, which have arisen in the Old World. [Ap- 
plause.] You never can bridge the chasm between 
capital and labor here by a kid glove. [Applause.] 
You never can bridge it with the bayonet. [Ap- 
plause.] In the Old World it has been bridged by 
the bayonet on the continent and by the kid glove 
in England; but in New England the only bridge 
that will cross that chasm is popular, scientific, 
aggressive, deadly Christianity, laid on the buttresses 
of the Sabbaths and the common schools. [Ap- 
plause.] 

THE LECTUBE. 


The River Rhine is a majestic stream, until, in the 
Netherlands of the North Sea shore, it divides into 
shallows and swamps and steaming oozes. Man’s 
adoration of God is a majestic stream, until, in the 
Netherlands of religious experience, it divides among 
three Gods, or among many Gods, and so becomes a 
collection of shallows and swamps and steaming 
oozes. Out of these North Sea hollow lands, wher- 
ever they have existed in any age of the moral 
experience of the race, there has invariably arisen a 
vapor obscuring the wide, undivided azure, and even 
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tJie near landscapes of natural truth. Give me the 
Christian and the scientific surety of the unity of 
the Divine Nature, and let my whole soul flow 
toward one God ; let me not worship three separate 
wills, three separate consciences, three separate sets 
of affections, but one Will, one Conscience, one Heart, 
which was, and is, and is to come i and so lono^ as 
the Alps of thought feed me with their cool,°im- 
petuous, crystalline streams, I shall be like the 
Rhine, deep enough in the current of my adoring 
a,ffeetions to drive out the- drift-wood and bowlders 
in the stream, and not permit them to accumulate, 
and form islands to divide the river into shallows 
and oozes. Let me move toward God, one in nature 
outside of the soul, one in Christ revealed in history, 
one as tangible to the conseienee in the intuitions. 
Let me feel that all these subsistences are one Sub- 
stance ; and it may be that the Rhine of the human 
affections, turned thus toward God as one Will, one 
Heart, and one Conscience, will be majestic enough 
to float fleets both for peace and for war [applause] ; 
and Will go out into the ocean at last, not as a set 
of befogged shallows and oozes, but as the Amazon 
goes out, an undivided river into an undivided ocean, 
a thousand flashing leagues caught up into infinite 
times ten thoimand flashing leagues, the interspher- 
mg of wave mth wave in every case, the interspers- 
ing of a portion of the finite personality with the 
Infinite Personality, one, .invisible, omnipotent, omni- 
present, eternal, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
torever, holy, holy, holy. Father, Son, and Holy 
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For one, I had rather, my Mends, go back to the 
Bosphorus, where I stood a few months ago, and 
■worship with that emperor who lately slit his veins, 
and went hence by suicide, than to be in name only 
an orthodox believer, or in theory to hold that there 
is but one God, but in imagination to worship three 
Gods. I am orthodox, I hope ; but my first concern, 
is to be straightforward. I purpose to be straight- 
forward, even if I must be orthodox. [Applause.] 
Revere the orthodoxy of straightforwardness ; and 
when that justifies you -in doing so, but only then, 
revere the straightforwardness of orthodoxy. [Ap- 
plause.] Mahometan Paganism yonder contains one 
great truth, — the Divine Unity ; and I never touch 
this majestic theme of the Divine Triunity without 
remembering what that single truth, as I heard it 
uttered on the Bosphorus, did for me when I knelt 
there once in a mosque with the emperor and with 
the peasants, with the highest officers of state and 
with the artisans, and saw them all bow down, and 
bring their foreheads to the mats of the temple, and 
heard them call out, from the highest to the lowest, 
as they prostrated themselves, “ Allah el akbar ! ” 
“ God is one, and God is great.” So, prostrating 
themselves, they three times called out, “ Allah el 
akbar ! ” and then remained silent, until I felt that 
this one truth had in it a transfiguration. I affirm 
that I had rather go back to that shore of the azure 
wMer which connects the Black Sea with the Med- 
iterranean, and, omitting the leprosy of Mahome- 
tanism, take for my religion pure Theism, than to 
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hold that there are three Gods with three wills, three 
sets of affections, three intellects, three consciences, 
and thus to deny the assurances of both scriptural 
and scientific truth, and make of mj^self the begin- 
ning of a polytheist, although calling myself ortho- 
dox. 

At what should we arrive, however, if we should 
adopt the bare idea of the Divine Unity without 
taking also that of the Triunity ? Should we thus 
be faithful to the scientific method? Should we 
thus be looking at all the facts ? Should we obtain 
by this method the richest conception of God, or 
should we see from such a point of view only a 
fragment of that portion of his nature which man 
may apprehend ? 

Theodore Parker taught God’s Immanence in mind 
and matter, and it is amazing that he thought this 
truth a new one. If you are of my opinion, you will 
reverence that one portion of his far from original 
teaching; for it is at once a scientific and a Chris- 
tian certainty, that, wherever God acts, there he is. 
The Bridgewater Treatises affirm this truth witli 
more emphasis than Parker ever laid upon it. The 
one chord winch he struck in theology to wliich all 
hearts vibrate was the certainty of the Divine Imma- 
nence in matter and mind; and this one certainty 
was die secret of any power he had in distinctively 
religious endeavor. Men, he said, have a conscience ; 
and in that conscience the moml 1 
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Carpenter, and Herscliel and Faraday, and Darwin 
and Agassiz, as well as your Lotze and Kant and 
Leibnitz, and your St. Clirysostom, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Arclibisliop Butler, all unite with Plato 
and Aristotle, and David and Isaiah, in asserting 
the Divine Personal Immanence in matter and mind. 
There is no cloud at this moment shot through by 
the noon so completely saturated by light as all 
mind and matter are by the Divine Immanence; that 
is to say, by this invisible, incomprehensible Person- 
ality which the moral law reveals. 

But^ granting the fact of the Divine Personal im- 
manence in matter and mind^ to what results must a 
rigid use of the scientific method bring us on the theme 
of the Triunity of the Divine^ Nature? I know of no 
question on this topic fairer or more fruitful than 
this. 

1. Since a Personal God is immanent in all mat- 
ter and mind, it follows, that, in all nature outside 
the soul, we look into God’s face. 

2. For the same reason, it is incontrovertible, that 
in the soul we call Christ, and in his influence in 
history, we look into God’s face. 

3. For the same reason, it is certain, that, in the 
intuitions of conscience, we look into God’s face. 

4. These three spheres of his self-manifestation em- 
brace all of Cfod that can he known to man, 

5. Im each of these spheres of the self manifestation 
of the Divine Nature^ something is shown which is not 
shown toith equal clearness in either of the other 
spheres. In each of them^ the Ineffable Immanent 
Person says something new. 
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6. In external nature he appears chiefly as Creator; 
in.Chiist chiefly as liedeemer ; in conscience chiefly 
as Sanctifier. . 

These are all facts scientifically Ivnown, 

8. A scientific scheme of religious thought must look 
at all the facts, 

9. When all the facts hioiun toman are taheyi into 

view^ a Trinity of Divine 3Ian{fe stations is^ therefore^ 
scientifically demonstrable, ’ 

10. Biit^ according to the admitted proposition that 
a Personal Qod is immanent in all matter and onmd, 
he reveals himself in each of these manifestations as a 
Person,^ and yet as one, 

11. A Personal Triunity, of which Creator, Be-- 
deemer,^ and Sanctifier are hut other names, is therefore 
scientifically known to exist, * 

12. Tins is the Trinity which Christianity calls 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of all parts of 
whose undivided glory it inculcates adoration in the 
name of what God is, and of what he has done, and 
of what man needs. 

All these propositions you will grant me, except the 
second; but you cannot deny that, without throwing 
away your own admission that a Personal God is im- 
manent in all matter and mind. 

Even Eousseau could say that Socrates died like 
a man, but the Pounder of Christianity like a God. 
Carlyle afhrms that Voltaire’s attacks on Christi- 
anity are a battering-ram, swinging in the wroim- 
dmection. _ Who doubts, that, at the head of the 
eneet we call Christianitv. thpro 
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Cause, or a Person? and who can deny, that, in the 
soul of that Person, God spake to man as never 
before or since ? Scholarship has outgrown the old 
forms of historical doubt ; and historical science 
now admits, that, whether we say Christ possessed 
proper Deity or not, he assuredly has been the chief 
religious teacher of the race. But that fact means 
more than much, if looked at on all sides. Keep in 
mind here that glimpse of the world history on 
which we were gazing when last we parted from this 
Temple. 

Napoleon at St, Helena said that something mys- 
terious exists in universal history in its relation to 
Christianity. Can you tell me who Jesus Christ 
was?” said this Italian, greater than Csesar, and as 
free from partisan religious prejudices. The question 
was declined by Bertrand; and Napoleon proceeded, 
‘‘Well, then, I will tell you.” I am reading now 
from a passage authorized by three of Napoleon’s 
biographers, and freely accepted by European schol- 
ars as an authoritative statement of his conversation 
in exile. (See Liddon’s Bcmpton Ledwi/re%^ Eng, 
ed., p. 148, for a full list of authorities for this ex- 
tract.) “ Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and I my- 
self have founded great empires ; but upon what did 
these creations of our genius depend ? Upon force. 
Jesus alone founded his empire upon love; and to 
this very day millions would die for him. . • , I 
think I understand something of human nature ; and 
I tell you all these were men, and I am a man. No 
other is like him: Jesus Christ was more than a 
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Napoleon was what most struck the ancient Roman 
philosophers. Christ’s continued life in the Holy 
Spirit, was that heard of in the first centuries ? 
Why, I open an ancient book, written in opposition to 
Christianity, and cited by Arnobius, and I read, “ Our 
gods are not displeased with you Christians for wor- 
shipping the Almighty God ; but you maintain the 
Deity of one who rvas put to death on the cross 5 you 
believe him to be yet alive supsTcsss ^dliuc cTsilitis^ ^ 
and you adore him with daily supplications ” (Ab- 
NOBius, a^v. G'entes, i. 36). Pliny s letter to Trajan 
imnlies all this, but is so celebrated, that I need not 
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cLerian symbol. Listen to the last words of the mar- 
tyrs through all the first five centuries of Christian- 
ity. They are these, and such as these : “ O Lord 
God of heaven and earth, Jesu Christ, to thee do I 
hend my neck by way of sacrifice ; O Thou who 
abidest forever.” These were the words of Felix, an 
African bishop, condemned to death at Venusium. 
(See for a multitude of similar instances Kuixaet’s 
celebrated work, A.cta Martyrum Sincera, edition Ve- 
ronae.) “ 0 Lord Jesu Christ, Thou Maker of heaven 
and earth, give peace unto thy Church.” So spoke 
Theodotus of Aneyra in the extremity of torture. 



and multitudes, a great army of martyrs, passed 
out of the world, believing that the influence o£ 
the Holy Spirit was Christ’s continued life ; and, if 
there is any thing mysterious in history, Napoleon 
had his eye upon it when he asked what it is that 
makes the martyrs in every age painless when on 
the bosom of their spouse. 

There was a God in Christ, whether you regard 
him as divine or not ; and that was one revelation of 
God which \vas made, and is now making, in this in- 
controvertible fact of Ifis earthly influence, which Na- 
pjoleon thought utterly inexplicable on merely human 
lines of cause and effect. But in conscience there is 
a God. In the moral intuitions of the soul we look 
into God’s face. Assuredly, even if you and I were 
not to have, a better age will have, a religious science 
that will take into view all these facts. There is a 
God in external natme ; there is a God in Christ ; 
there is a God in the intuitions of the human spirit ; 
and if I could not have any other Trinity than that, 
although I do not believe that to be the best, I would 
have that, for I want all the truth I can reach. I, 
therefore, will look on God as manifesting liimself ‘ 
in external nature, and in our intuitions, and ii; 
history as influenced by his spirit ; and my God will 
be thus revealed to me with more fulness than he 
could be if I had only one of these three personal 
revelations of himself. In each of them he says 
what he does not say elsew'here. Science must be 
hungry to hear all that all facts say. 

God u a person in each one of these revelaiiom* 
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He is a person in the strict sense, as seen in external 
nature. As seen in our Lord, lie is a person in the 
strict sense. As revealed in the moral law, he is a 
person in the strict sense. But there are not three per- 
mit : he is one person in the strict sense ; for natural 
law is a unit in the universe^ and reveals hut one wilL 
Tliree revelations of God are all one person, although 
in each revelation he is a person. Now, is that mys- 
tical ? or does that straightforward use of the scien- 
tific method give a richer view of human history, a 
richer view of the human soul, a richer view of 
external nature, than mere deism, or theism, or ma- 
terialism, or pantheism, however fortified by modern 
science, can present to you? 

Thus far, gentlemen, I have asked you to notice 
only what is involved in Theodore Parker’s admis- 
sion that a personal God is immanent in all matter 
and mind. On this point, as on so many others, 
Theodore Parker failed to carry out consistently his 
own principles, and fell into error not so much 
through a wrong direction as through haste, and in- 
completeness of research. If, my friends, I must at 
this point, to save time, drop analytical discussion, 
and give personal conviction, let me say that Theo- 
dore Parker’s scheme of thought, melodious as that 
one feebly-struck note of the Divine Immanence in 
mind and matter is, compares to me with Christian- 
ity as water compares with wine. Tennyson makes 
one of his characters say to another, 

** AE thy passions matched with mine 
Are as moonlight imto sunlight, 

And as water xinto wine.’* 
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So I aver, in tlie name of tlie precision of the sci- 
entific method, that any scheme of thought not Chris- 
tian, as matched ^yith Christianity, and tested fairly 
by intuition, instinct, syllogism, and ages of experi- 
ment, is as moonlight matched with sunlight, or as 
water matched with wine. 

I want supremely such a view of religious truth 
as shall set me at rest about my irreversible record 
of sin. [Applause.] I want such a view of God as 
shall present him as an atoning God, on whom I can- 
not look Avithout the regeneration of my OAvn nature 
through gratitude, and on whom I can look, and yet, 
for his sake, be at peace. 

Why do the ages cling to the doctrines of the 
Trinity? Perhaps their wants have been much like 
yours and mine. Is the truth of the Divine Trinity 
dear to us, because it is a fine piece of philosophical 
speculation ? Ah, gentlemen, you know life too well 
to think that eighteen centuries have offered up their 
martyrdoms, and the personal careers, which, not end- 
ing at the stake, have been bound to the stake per- 
haps through the better part of the time from l>irth 
to death, and that these ages have had nothing more 
than jihilosophy behind them. Grreat human organic 
wants are revealed hy the reception the world has given 
to the deepest religious truths. We know we are going 
hence. We wish to go hence in peace. We want a reli- 
gion that can wash Lady MaoletKs red right hand. 
We need to know that an atonement has been pro- 
vided, such that we may look on all God’s attributes, 
and then in his merit, not in our own, be at peace 
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here and in that Unseen Holy into -which it is scien- 
tifically sure that all men haste. 

Religious science never teaches that personal de- 
merit is or can he transferred from an individual, 
finite personality to God. That is a ghastly error 
which has been charged to Christianity in every age, 
and nowhere more audaciously or inexcusably than 
in this city. [Applause.]' It is one of the most 
monstrous of misconceptions, one of the most unphi- 
losophical of all the hideous caricatures set up by 
Theodore Parker before the public gaze, that Chris- 
tianity teaches that personal demerit or blame-worthi- 
ness may be taken off one soul, and put upon another, 
and that one an innocent being. We hold nothing of 
the sort; but we have been taught that there is 
revealed in Christianity a view of God which repre- 
sents him as substituting chastisement for punish- 
ment, and as thus making possible the peace of all 
who are loyal to him ; and this has been the regen- 
erating mfluence which has brought the human spirit 
to the highest summits it has ever attained ; so that, 
both by ages of experience and by philosophy,' we 
know that this central portion of the Christian 
scheme of thought is adapted to man’s deepest 
wants. [Applause.] 

If you deny the doctrine of the Trinity, you must 
deny the whole central portion of this crowned sys- 
tem of truth, in all its philosophical glory and in all 
its prolonged and multiplex breadth of power in hu- 
man experience. There was nothing so touching, when 
Professor Huntington of Harvard University yonder 
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I find it beyond controversy, as Theodore Parker 
held, that a Personal Grod is immanent in matter and 
mind. It is beyond aU debate that there is a Holy 
Person revealed by the moral law. I want a God 
who shall be one in history, in external nature, and 
in my intuitions ; and I turn to Christianity, and I 
find a breadth of outlook more than equal to the 
loftiest pMlosophical demand. I read that He who is 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, that is, the Personal God who is revealed 
in conscience, is also He whose light shone in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not; 
and who was in the world which was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. He who speaketh in 
the still small voice is he who spoke, and who yet 
speaks, as never man spoke. If we do not force 
upon the Scriptures our own narrowness of thought, 
we. find that science and Scripture are agreed, for 
both make God perfect and one ; and, according to 
the Scriptures, tlie Holy Spirit is Christ’s continued 
life. - 

What are the great proofs in Scripture that God is 
presented to us as triunity in unity ? What are the 
great biblical proofs that God is triune ? W^hat are 
a few of the tremorless bases of conviction that the 
Trinity is taught in the New Testament? I hold, 
my friends, that it is a cheap reply to the assertion 
that the Trinity is taught in the New Testament, to 
say that the word is not there. The word “ Chris- 
tianity is not there ; the word “ Deity ” is not 
there ; the word “ humanity ” is not there. The ques- 
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tion is, wlietlier it is not taught in the New Testa- 
ment that God is one. Yon say, Yes, If it be tanglit 
in the New Testainent that God is one, and that 
each of the three subsistences is God, the Trinity 
is taught there implicitly, though not explicitly. 
After ages of debate, yon know what nine out of 
ten of the devontest and acntest think the New 
Testament teaches in the baptismal formula and the 
apostolical benediction, two incisive biblical summa- 
ries of Christian truth. The direction to the apos- 
tles as to baptism was, Baptize all nations in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’’ a Triune 
Name, no distinction being made between these three. 
So, too, the benediction was pronounced in the 
Triune Name : “May the love of God, the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you.” You have been told that 
Neander says that there is not a passage in the New 
Testament which asserts the doctrine of the Trinity 
explicitly; and Neander does say so : but he says a 
great deal more ; namely, that the whole New Testa- 
ment contains the doctrine implicitly. [Applause.] 
“In the doctrine of the Trinity,” he writes, “ God 
becomes known as Creator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier, 
in which threefold relation the whole Christian 
knowledge of God is completely announced. Ac- 
cordingly all is herein embraced by the apostle Paul, 
when, in pronouncing the benediction, he sums up all 
in the formula, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
God as the living God, the God of mankind, and the 






God of the church, can be truly known in tliis way 
only. This shape of Theism presents the perfect 
mean between the wholly extra-mundane God of 
deism and the God brought down into, and con- 
founded with, the world of pantheism. This mode 
of the knowledge of God belongs to the peculiar 
science of Theism and the Theocracy” (K'ean'Deb, 
Hist, of the Qhr. Hel. and Ch., Torrey's trans. i. 572). 

As many windows, gentlemen, as there are facts, let 
us use when we gaze on religious truths. Your mere 
theism shuts me up to one window. You will not 
let me look on all quarters of the sky. You shut 
your eyes to the light when you wdll not recognize 
what Napoleon saw in history. I toant no pidpit that 
is not huilt on rendered reasons ; but I must he allowed 
to find reasons wherever they exist, whether the heavens 
stand or fall. 

Let research, with the four tests of intuition, 
instinct, experiment, and syllogism, have free course, 
and I am content. For fear that your conclusions 
may be a little broader than you like, you will not 
fail to gaze on the evidence which convinces Neander 
that the outcome of all looking into the Scriptures 
and into mere reason must be a belief in a Creator, 
in a liedeemer, and in a Sanctifier, the three one 
God, personal, omnipresent, and in conscience tangi- 
ble. 

When I thus use all my light, I am delivered from 
materialism ; when I thus look on God, I am deKv- 
ered from pantheism. 

, „ Whoever searches the Bible in the spirit of those 
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wlio wrote it, and of the martyrs, will be kept free 
from an utterly unscientific narrowness which feels 
that God ill Christ tvas rather than that He is. We 
are not abreast of our privileges when wo live always 
in Judsea. [Applause.] The Scriptures are a map of 
the universe, and not of Palestine merely. ' If we are 
full of their spirit, the wings of philosophy will tire 
us only by their tardiness, and narrow range of flight. 

There are in all ages, and particularly in this age 
of special studies, the most terrific dangers in a frag- 
mentary view of God. I want this doctrine of the 
Trinity to save me from fragmentariness of outlook 
upon the Divine Nature. I will not allow myself to 
see God merely in my intuitions, and shut up the 
windows of external nature and of history ; for thus 
I may easily drop down into pantheistic individu- 
alism, which, with supreme felicity of speech, your 
brave, broad, and massive Thomas Hill calls Egothe- 
ism. [Applause.] (See Hill, ex-presidcnt uf Har- 
vard University, The Theology of the Sciences^ 1877.) 

Neander says that the doctrine of the Trinity im- 
plies that of the Theocracy, or of a government of 
God in the universe and in national history. Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that our fathers came here avowedly 
to found a Theocracy. What did that mean? A 
state of which natural law and revelation together, 
shining under, in, and about legislation, should be 
the masters ; a state where what can be known of 
God by reason on the one side, and revelation on the 
other, should lock its two hands around the neck of 
all vice, and throttle whatever would throttle the 
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Christian -well-being of the poorest or the highest, 
and. should thus build up in history a state fit to be 
called at once natural and God’s o-wn. When the 
Jesuits came to the mouth of the St. La-^vrence, they 
intended to found a Theocracy. The great dream 
that lay behind Milton’s and Cromwell’s and Hamp- 
den’s thoughts and deeds was, that human legislation 
should be a close copy of the divine' and natural law. 
At the point of view to which exact research has now 
brought us, we .must assert that the fact of the 
Divine Immanence in matter and mind makes the 
world and nations a Theocracy ; and that politics and 
social life, no less than philosophy, must beware of 
fragmentary outlooks on the Divine Nature. Richter 
said, “ He who was the Holiest among the mighty, 
and the Mightiest among the holy, has, with his 
pierced hand, lifted heathenism off its hinges, and 
turned the dolorous and accursed centuries into new 
channels, and now governs the ages.” History, the 
illuminated garment of God ; the church, Christ’s 
Temple, did you ever hear of the former in the 
name of science, or of the latter in the name of 
Christianity But to your Titanic Richter the two 
are one. De Toequevillo affirms anxiously that men 
never so much need to be theocratic as when they 
are the most democratic. Democracy will save itself 
by^ turning into a Theocracy, or ruin itself by not 
doing so. [Applause.] 

Transfigure society with Richter’s thought. Satu- 
rate the centuries with the certainty of the Divine 
Personal Immanence in matter and mind. T)a tl-n'o 
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and, ill the name of science itself, the laboring ages 
will slowl}" learn, not merely admiration, but adora- 
tion, of one God, incontrovertibly known in external 
nature, history, and conscience as Creator, as Re- 
deemer, as Sanctifier. When they touch the hem of 
the garment of a personal God thus apprehended, 
and never till then, will they be healed of the meas- 
ureless evils arising from fragmentariness of outlook 
upon the Divine Nature. Let the forehead of sci- 
ence, in the name of Christianity, bow down upon 
the moral law as the beloved disciple did upon our 
Lord’s bosom. Let Richter lead; and a time will 
come when all clear thought, all political action, all 
individual growth, will call out : Glory be to God 
revealed in external nature ; glory be to God revealed 
in Christ and the church ; glory be to God revealed 
in Conscience ! To this secular voice the church 
will answer, in words which have already led eighteen 
centuries, and science will add at last her momentous 
acclaim ; Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
[Applause.] 
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will liavc to bo a rcpy good paper to satisfy tbc thousands of readers who have 
become familiar with its good qualities in tlie past. Some of them have taken 
it for nearly thirty years, and know how carefully its standard of excellence 
is inaiiitaiuod. But wo want, if we can, to make it so much better than ever 
before, that a new army of subscribers will come to know and prize it. Next 
year wo shall print no serial story, and so will be able to give more attention 
to our numerous and full Editorial Departments, to our gi*eat feature of Con- 
tributed Articles by famous American and European writers, and to the sev- 
eral enterprises mentioned below. 

REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted gi’eat attention as printed in The Inde- 
pendent last winter; and their publication will bo resumed immediately upon 
the commencement of the current course. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has 
proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom ho has met 
and defeated on their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old 
evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and 
phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. Ilis lectures 
are an armory of Christian defence and attack, and will attract even wider 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
trne, whatsoever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever' things afe Just, whatsoever things are pure,, 
whatsoever things are lovely, w^hatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


No section of the populatioii of India can afford to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, 
art, and regulated life there is much that is worthless, much 
also that is distinctly unhealthy; 3'et the treasures of 
knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which they contain are too 
precious to be lost. Every citizen of India needs to use 
them, if he is to be a cultured modern Indian. This is as 
true of the Christian, the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the 
Hindu. But, while the heritage of India has beep largely 
explored by scholars, and the results of their toil are laid 
out for us in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by a 
group of Christian men, in order that every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his way 
mto the treasures of India’s past. Many Europeans, both 
in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be glad to use the 
series. 

i he utmost care is being taken by the General Editors 
in selecting writers, and in passing manuscripts for the 
pr^s. To every book two tests are rigidly applied : every- 
thing must be scholarly, and everything must be sympathetic, 
Ih# purpose is to bring the best out of the ancient 
treasuries, so that it may be known, enjoyed, and # 
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■ THE DEVELOPMENT' AND LITERARY' " 
; HISTORY OF THE KARMA-MIMAMSA ■ " 

Not rarely in the Brahmanas, especially in later texts like 
the IvGu^itdkij the term Mimaiiisa occurs as the designation 
of a discussion on some point of ritual practise. The 
sacrifice left iimumerable opportunities for divergence 
of usage in detail, and the texts decide in favour of one or 
the other alternative, on the strength of the reasons familiar 
to the Brahmanas, in special the symbolical significance 
attaching to the action recommended. There is a vital 
difference between this form of Mimaihsa and that of the 
classical Karma-Mimamsa school, in the fact that in the 
former the appeal to authority, and the necessity of 
reconciling apparent discrepancies of authority, are entirely 
lacking. ^ But the tendency to surrender judgment in- favour 
of tradition may be traced in the care with which in the 
Satapaiha and the Kausltaki Brahmanas the name of the 
teacher is adduced in support of the doctrines expounded ; 
m the older style the reasonings stand by themselves 
commended by their intrinsic value. 

The process by which the Brahmanas came to be regard- 
ed as texts of incontrovertible accuracy, and speculation on 
the sacrifice ceased to be independent, cannot now’ be traced in ' 
detail. I he account of the sacrifices given in these texts 
supplemented by the collections of Mantras in the Safiihitas 
of the various schools, would, obviously, never have sufficed 
to^enable priests to carry out the sacrifices, and there must 
have been a ^ full and precise ora! tradition regarding the 
wde in which the sacrifices, which formed the subjects of 
the mystical speculations of the Brahmanas,' were tojbe 
performed. This tradition, however, in the couvst of time 
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uses arguments T»iIjiGh are to be found in the Mimamsa 
Siitra-, thus he rnaintains that no text can be inferred from 
a custom for which a secular motive is apparent, and that a 
revealed text has superior validity to* a custom whence a 
text might be inferred. The corresponding rules in the 
Mimamsa Sutra (I, 3, 3-4) do not textually agree, and we 
may fairly conclude that at this date, probably not later 
than the middle of the third century B.C., the Su'tra did not 
exist in its present form, but it is plain that the science 
itself was in full vogue, and a Mimaihsaka appears to have 
been deemed a necessary member of a Pari.sad. The 
influmce of this discipline can plainly be discerned in the 
existing Sutra texts; the works of Asvalayana, Sankhayana, 
Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Latyayana, ' and Drah 3 ^ayana 
have been composed under its influence, and the same con- 
sideration applies even to texts like those of the Baudhayana 
and Manava schools, which show greater affinities to the 
Brahmapa style. We need not, of course, assume that the 
old sacrificia.1 tradition was entirely lost, but we may be 
certain that it has been largely transformed in the process 
of remodelling. 

Simultaneously with the remodelling of the Sutras, there 
must have proceeded the definition of the rules of interpre- 
tation until they were finally codified in the Mimamsa 
Sutra,^ which passes under the name of Jaimini, but the 
details of this process must remain unknown to us. What 
is certain is that the Mimafnsa Sutra presupposes a long 
history of discussion, and that its aphorisms, which often 
assume, without expressing, general rules of interpretation 
deal largely with difficulties affecting individual Vedic 
texts, which had long been the subject of dispute’ 
pis characteristic is shown clearly in the mode of 
discussion followed in the text; the essential subdivisisn 
IS the Adhikarana, which, according to the school, is to 
b^deemed to fall into five parts; these Madhava reckons 
as the subject of investigation (vijaya), the doubt 
(saMsaya)f tlie first or prima facie yigw (pumapaksa)^ the 

t. n 1873-1889; trans. of Adffyayas l.m 

by GafiginStha Jha, Sacred Books of the Hindus, voU X. ^ ^ 
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ship of a,|raMfa and a Grhya Sutra, and the name occurs 
* doubtffll authenticity in the Aivaldyana and 

^ Sdhkhdyana Grhya Sutras', a Jaiminiya Sarhhita and a 
Jaimhnya Brahmana of the Sama Veda are extant. As 
an authority on. philosophy Jaimini appears in the 
Vedanta Sutra 2 .iid often in later works,^ but it is significant 
thaty while it is possible that the Mahabhdrata recognises 
the existence of the Mimarhsa it does not refer to Jaimini 
as a philosopher, but merely as an ancient sage.^ Neither 
Buddhist or Jain literature throws light on his personality 
or date, and the period of the Sutra can be determined, 
therefore, merely on grounds of comparison of its contents 
with those of other works* 

It is probable that the Mlmdmsd Sutra is the earliest of 
the SIX Dar^anas preserved to us. The Yoga Sutra is not 
an early work; it seems to recognise the Vijnanavada school 
of Buddhism, which, in all probability, belongs to the 
fourth century A.D and the popular^ identification of 
Patanjaii with the author of the Makahhdsya is clearly unten-^ 
able. The lateness of the Safk-kliya- Sutra is admitted, 
and the theory that its contents include early matter has 
been controverted. The Vaisesika Sutra has no point of 
contact with the Mfmaihsa such as would, render any con- 
elusion possible, but tlmNyaya Sutra (11,1,61) is familiar 
with the Mmiailisa terminology, and it is improbable that, 
had the Nydya existed before the Mima^wd Sutra took form, 

It would have been ignored by the latter as it is. The 
relation to the Vedanta Sutra is less clear; the mention 
of Jaimini and^ Badarayana in both texts a&rds some , 
ground for the view that the two works were simultaneously 
redacted, but this conclusion is by no means assured* 
We have no valid reason for assuming that the Sutras .were 
actually redacted by Jaimini and Badarayana themselves, 

I*! 34, but not m the Tantrakhyaytka. The name is strance, but is 
wnored in Panmi and Mahibhasya, which, however, knows of 

Xin! dSf iMnche StuSen, 

* Hopkitts, Gnat Epk af India, p. 97. 

* Sitkkkya SysUm^ pp. 56, 57, ' ' ♦ • 
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Vedmta SMifcij that work cannot be earlier than the third 
century A.D., fof Aryadeva, Nagarjuna’s contemporary, 
refers to the zodiacal signs and the week-days, which were 
not known in India until that epoch.^ But it is possible 
that the Sunyavadu, which can be recognised in Asvaghosa, 
was of older fame than Nagarjuna, though on the whole it is 
more likely than not that it was the dialectical ability of 
that teacher which made the doctrine the object of Vedantic 
confutation. It is, then, a plausible conclusion that the 
Mimamsd Sutra does not date after 200 A.D., but that it is 
probably not much earlier, since otherwise it would have 
been natural to find in the Mahdbhdrata some reference to 
it and to its author. 

As we have seen, the Sutra must from the first have been 
accompanied by a comment, which in course of time was lost 
or became defective. The first commentator of whom we 
have certain knowledge is a Vrttikara, from whose work a 
long extract is made in the Bhdsya of Sabarasvamin on 
Mimdiksd Sfitra^ I, 1, 5, in which the author attacks and 
refutes Buddhist views. If we believe Kumarila, the dis- 
cussion is directed in part against the Vijnanavada school, 
in part against the Sunyavada, but in this case we have 
every reason to distrust his assertion, for, plainly by error, 
he ascribes the major portion of the discussion to Sabara- 
svamin, and not to the Vrttikara. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that he is also in error in finding any reference 
to the Vijnanavada, for the passage seems to deal %vith one 
topic only, and that the Sunyavada. It follows, accordingly, 
that the date of the Vrttikara was probably not later than 
the fourth century A.D., since, had he lived later, he would 
hardly have omitted an explicit discussion of the tenets of 
the idealistic school of Buddhism. • 

The name of the Vrttikara is uncertain. The conjecture^ 
that he was-Bhavadasa, mentioned in one place by KumarHa, 
may be dismissed as wholly without support. The current 
dfjinion makes him to be Upavarsa, who, we know from Saih- 
kara {Vedanta Sutra, III, 3, S3) wrote on both the texts. To 
this the objection has been brought that in the passage cited 


* GafigHnatha JhH, trans. Mokavdrttika, p. fl6. 



n/Vfi V^rttitera as bhagavSn 

^ ^ I HrttJ^htb sea Jacobi has overlooked. 

Krthtsilrathi on Shkavdrttika, p. 4 (v. 10) • he k *Us. 

own of ioy^, Nydyamanjarl p. 213. ^ ^ 

* SistmUpiM, X, 2» 59, 60. 
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from tho "VrltiJcarji by ^obarasvEniiii there is o, reference to 
Upavar?a with the epithet Bhagavat, imjWying that he was 
in the eyes of the Vrttikara an author of venerable authority. 
It is probable, howevpr, that the citation from the Vrttikara 
i.s only a resume, ‘ not a verbatim quotatieft, and that Sabara- 
syamin is responsible for the reference^ to Upavansa, the 
Vrttikara’s proper name, and for this view support may be 
derived from the mode in which the Vrttikara and Upavarsa 
are referred to by Kumarila elsewhere (II, 3, 16). If this 
view is rejected, it is possible that he is Bodhayana who 
certainly wrote on the Vedanta Sutra, but this theory is a 
bare and unnecessary conjecture, seeing that Bodhavana 
nowhere else appears as a Mimainsa authority. Of other 
presumably early, commentators we hear of " Bhartrmitra= 
and Hari,-* but there is no reason to identify either of these 
with the Vrttikara. 

The extract from the Vrttikara proves that an im- 
portant addition has been made to the teaching of the 
Mimaiiisa in the shape of the introduction of discussions 
of the validity of knowledge and its diverse forms. 

1 he Sutra itself is content with the denial of the validity 
of perception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma 
and the exaltation of Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge; under the influence, perhaps, 
01 the p^yaya the earlier doctrine is now elaborated into 
a cntical examination of the nature of evidence, its validity 

tht illegitimate to assume 

that the vrtlikara_ indulged also in metaphy-sical discus- 
• sions; at any rate Sabarasvarnin enters into a long discussion 
of the nature of soul, despite his predilection for brevity 
m treatment of the Sutra. The Mimaihsa therefore by this 
time. enters into the ivhole field of philosophy, while 
maintaining its primary duty of expounding the rules by 
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Of §abarasvamin, whose commentar>^ forms the starting 
point for later dlscltission, we know practically nothing It 
is an idle fiction which makes him the father of the mythical 
founder of the Vikrama era (57 of Bhartrhari, and 

Varaliamihira, his# true^ name being Adityadeva, while he 
adopted the soubriquet Sahara, when he disguised himself as 
a forester to avoid Jain persecution. The form of his 
name and his relation to the Vrttikara suggest that 400 
A,D. is the earliest date to which he can be assigned; the 
later limit is vaguely indicated by his priority to Prabhakara, 
Kumarila, and Sarhkara. 

With Prabhakara and Kumarila there comes a sharp 
divergence in the unity of the teaching of the school, whose 
followers henceforth are divided between the adherents of 
Prabhakara, or the Guru par excellence, and the supporters 
of Kumarila Bhatta. It does not, however, appear that 
Prabhakara initiated the views which he became noted for 
expounding ; he cites in the Brhatt, his ‘ great * exposition 
of Sabarasvamin’s Bhdsya, the opinions of a Varttikakara 
who presumably must be regarded as the true founder of 
the school The Brhatl itself is unfortunately only extant 
in imperfect form it was commented on by Salikanatha 
in his R'jiivimald, formerly erroneously regarded as simply 
a commentary on the Sabarabhdsyu, while in his Prakara- 
napancikd^ the same author deals with the more important 
epistemological and metaphysical views of his teacher. The 
Brhatl seems to have passed comparatively early into 
oblivion, though a passage from it is cited in the Mitdksard 
and its author^s views were well known in Miinamsa circles. 

The relation of Prabhakara and Kumarila is represented 
by tradition as those of pupil and teacher ; the tradition is 
fairly old, as it occurs in the Sarvasiddkdntasamgraha 
(I, 18, 19 ; VII, 15) attributed, doubtless wrongly, to 
Sarhkara himself. But the discovery of the text of the 


♦ * See Gafiganatha Jha, The Prabhakara School of Purva Mimdmsa 
(1911). 

* Ed. Benares, 1903-04 ; the text is defective, and the Prameyapird- 
yapa k lacking. He uses Uddyotakara (e.g. p, 44) and Dharmafcirti, 
and therefore is not before 6S0-7(K) A.D*, but ts probably before Kunil- 
rila. Prabhifcara thus dates about 600-650 A.D. 
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has enabled us to correct this error. Prabhakara 
follows Sabarasvamin closely ; he dcfts not refute the 
opinions of Kumarila ; in one passage (IV, 1, 2), when 
he does criticise an opinion of the latter, the form of words 

differs entkely from those in 
which the view of Kumarila is expressed, showing clearlv 
that he IS dealing with some older author, whom Kumarila 
hp followed. On the other hand, Kumarila frequently 
diverges from the views of the BMsya-, he criticises (I, 
or , 6,^ ; 4, 1) views which are e.xpressed bv Prabha- 
kara, and asserts independent views. There is a clear 
difference of style between the two authors ; Prabhakara 
IS comparatively simple, vivid and direct like Sabara- 
syamin; he seldom uses long compounds; he avoids the com- 
bination of various reasonings in a single clause ; in lieu of 
the formal terminology of objection and repiv inanu 
ced, na oT syad etat . . . tad ayuktam) he adopts the form 
ot question and answer, which, however, has the disadvan- 
tage of leaving at limes the meaning in doubt. In all these 
aspects Kumarila shows a richer, more varied, and elaborated 
styl^ which IS reminiscent of the Sarlrakabhasya of gaihkara 
Kumanla’s great expositiqn of the Saharabhasya falls 
into three parts, the first, the ^lokavdrttika} in verse deals 
with Pada I of Adh)aya I of the Bhasya, and is of the 
greatest value as an explanation of the metaphvsics and 
epistemology of his system. The second, tht fantravart- 

? Adhyayas 11 and III. The third part, the 

®‘=^««red notes on the last nine 
AOhjayp. Each part has been commented on; the first bv 

and by Sucarita 

Mil'll ? second by Somesvara, son of 

ilahadeya, inhm Nyayasudha or Ranaka; the third bv 
Venkatesvara Dikgita in his Vdrttikdbkarana. Kumarila’s 
date IS determinable within definite limits;* he used the 

Indica, Gafiginatha Jh.i, Bibliotheca 

Gaftganatha Jha, Bibliotheca Indica, 

• PithaE, XVni, 213 ff. 
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Vakyapadtya of Bharfrhari; neither Hiuen-Thsang nor 
1-tsing mentions him; he was before Saihkara; he attacked 
the Jain theory of an omniscient being as propounded in the 
Aptafmmdfksd of Samantabhadra, but is not answered by 
Akalahka in his dstasntl, which comments on the Apta- 
mtmd-msd. On the other hand, he is freely attacked by 
Vidyananda and Prabhacandra, who both lived before 
838 A.D. Vidyananda assures us, doubtless correctly, that 
he criticised the Buddhist Dharmakirti, and Prabhakara, on 
the latter point agreeing with the result above arrived from 
internal evidence. The upper limit of date is, therefore, 
not earlier than 700 A.D. The lower limit depends on his 
precise chronological relation to Samkara and the latter^s 
exact date. Later tradition, the 3anikaravijayas of MMhava 
and the pseudo- Anandagiri, would make him an older contem- 
porary, but the interval may have been considerably longer. 

Only slightly later than Kumarila was Mandana Mi^ra, 
author of the Vidhiviveka, a treatise on the significance of 
injunctions, and the Mimdmsdnukramam, a summary of 
Sabarasvamin's Bhdsya. The tradition of the Samkara- 
vijayas rnakes him out to be identical with Suresvara, a 
pupil of Sariikara, but Anandagiri’s account insists that he 
was also a pupil of Kumarila. The identification with 
Suresvara, which might be suspected because of the lateness 
and inferior character of the authorities, is to some extent 
confirmed by Vidyananda\s description^ of Mandana 
Mi§ra as Vedantavadin, which could hardly apply to him 
unless he were the autlior of the works ascribed to Suresvara. 
His direct connection with Kumarila, however, need not be 
insisted upon. His lower limit of date is fixed by the fact 
that the famous Vacaspati Misra devoted the Nydyakanikd 
to the exposition of his Vidhiviveka^^ and Vacaspati f)ro- 
bably lived about 850 A.D. He wrote also the Taitvabindu^ 
on Kumarila^s views. 

Of the later writers the most important Is perhaps 
Parthasarathi MiSra, who wrote the ^dstradlpikd* to explain 

^ Ibid, p. 228. 

» Ed. Pandit, XXV-XXVIII, 1903-6. 

* Ed. Benares, 1892. ^ ^ 

* Ed. Benares, 1891. He is earlier than Midhava, 
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a commentary OB the and the Mtmamsasara- 

samgraha,'^ in whfch he enumerates 1,000 Adhikaranas, 
alloUing to each a quarter verse. An extended version of 
this work forms his Mhndmsahalaprakqsa,^ on which there 
is a commentary hy Kesava, son of Visvanatha. Appayya 
himself wrote also the Upakramapardkramay a treatise on 
the comparative importance of the commencement and end 
of a continuous Vedic passage. 

The most popular introduction to the Mimaihsa is pro- 
bably the Mhndmsdnydyaprakdsa^ of Apadeva, son of 
Anantadeva, and pupil of Govinda, His date is determined 
by the fact that his son, Anantadeva, wrote his Smrti-- 
kaiistubha under a prince who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Anantadeva commented on his 
father^s work in the BhaUdlathkara^ and his brother, 
Jivadeva, discussed in the Bhdttabhdskara the divergent 
views prevalent in the schools. Even better ^ known, 
perhaps, is the Arthasamgraha^ of Laugaksi Bjiaskara, 
which seems to be based in part on the work of Apadeva, 
and, if so, must belong to the seventeenth century. This 
date would suit adequately the probable period of his 
popular Nyaya-Vaisesika treatise, the Tarkakaimudi. 
Another short text is the MhndnudpaHbhdsd^ of Krsna 
Dik^ita, and the Mhndmsdratna of Raghunatha, who uses 
the Kdnkd, contains some information of value on the views of 
the opposing schools. Narayanatirtha Munirs Bhdtiabhdsd- 
prakdsa^ is an exposition of the terminology of the Mimamsa, 
while Ramakrsna Udicya Bhattacarya^s Adhikaranahau- 
mudv expounds a selection of interesting Adhikaranas. 
Khandadeva’s Bhdttarahasya^ deals with the mode of 
determining which is the leading word in a text under 
discussion. More interesting is the fact that the famous 
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and a Jaiminisutrabhasya which deals with the first chapter 
of the second book of the Sutra. The well-known scholar, 
Venkatanatha Vedantacarya, in his Mimamsapdduka,^ in 
verse, discusses the Adhikaianas in the first chapter of the 
first book of the Sutra, and in his S&sviifhpti}nd}hsd seeks to 
combine the Mimariisa with the Vedanta. Another writer 
from southem India, Venkatadhvarin, deals with the threefold 
cia,ssifica.tioii of injuBCtions in his VidhitTciyciparitTdncL^ while 
in his Mlmdmsdmakaranda he discusses the authoritative 
characterof Arthavadas. N arayana of Kerala, the well-known 
author of the N drdyanlya, who flourished at the end of the six- 
teenth century, gives in the first part of the Mdnameyodaya^ 
an account of Kumarila’s views on the nature of proof; he 
purposed completing his task by adding an account of the 
same author*s views on the world of reality, but this part of 
his work was never carried out, and was supplied at a later 
date by another Narayana, who was patronised by Mana- 
deva, king of Sailabdhi ; the work is interesting as showing 
how far the school of Kumariia went in appropriating the 
views of the Nyaya-Vai§esika philosophy. 

Of the other systems it is the Nyaya, and later the com- 
bined school of Nyaya-Vai^esika, which throws the most light 
on the Miraaihsa. The Nydya Sutra deals critically with 
the Mmaihsa doctrine of the eternity of the word, and 
Kumariia and Prabhakara^ alike appear to have developed 
their philosophical tenets under the influence of the contro- 
versy on logic which took place between the Nyaya school 
and the Buddhists, especially Dignaga and Dharmakirti on 
the other hand; Kumariia attacked both of these writers 
and was clearly aware of the NydyavarUika of Uddyotakara, 
in which the orthodox Nyaya view was set out in refutation 
of 0ignaga^s onslaughts. On the other hand, the Miniamsa 
fteely disputed in Vacaspati Misra’s comment on 
Uddyotakara and in Jayanta BhdXisL'sNydyamahjim, Varada- 
Tarkikaraksd, and Udayana’s works, much of the 
Kusumdnjali being expressly devoted to dealing with 
Mimarhsa criticisms of the doctrine of the creation of the 

2 Ed. Trivandrum, 1912. 
pp. 47, 64, discusses Dharmaklrn’s views of 

perception and inference. 
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world. The TMtvacintamani of Gahge§a repeatedly attacks' 
the Mimamsa viewl of the nature and validity of proof, and 
the controversy is continued in the voluminous literature 
based on that important text, and in th^ short text-books of 
the combined schocf^ of Nyaya-Vaisesika. In Ms commentary 
on Prasastapada’s Bhdsya Sridhara, from the point of view 
of the Vaisesika deals freely with Mimamsa views; moreover, 
the J ain Haribhadra {ninth century) includes In his SaddarMn- 
asamuccaya, commented on by Gunaratna, an account of the 
Miraamsa, and there are chapters upon it in iht Sarvasiddh- 
dntasamgraha, falsely ascribed to Samkara, and in Madha- 
va’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha. The former work deals separ- 
ately with the doctrines of Prabhakara and Kumariia; it 
betrays its late character by its attempt to show that Prabha- 
kara was the pupil of Kumariia, and by converting the doc- 
trine of Kumariia into a form of the Vedanta. The work of 
Madhava gives a long specimen of the conflicting views of 
the two schools as to the interpretation of the opening of 
the Sutra, and contains an interesting exposition of the 
arguments for and against the eternity of the Veda, and the 
self-evidence of cognition. 

Jayanta Bhatta’s work^ is of special interest, as it is the 
product of a member of a family skilled in the Mimamsa, 
and its author freely attacks Prabhakara and his followers, 
and repeatedly cites the SlakavdrUika. The author's grand- 
father was confirmed in his faith in the efficacy of sacrifice 
by obtaining as the result of one offering' the' village of 
Gauramulaka, doulfliess from a king of Kashmir, for 
Jayanta's gjeat-grandfather, Saktisvamin, was a minister 
of Muktapida, better known as Lalitaditya. Incidentally 
Jayanta affords a welcome confirmation of the date oi 
Vacaspati Misra, wdiom he quotes (pp. 120, 312), “for, 
as Lalitaditya's reign ended about 753 A*D., it is impossible 
to place Jayanta later than the second half of the ninth 
century, and hence the disputed era of the year 89B 
gfl^en by Vacaspati himself as the date of his Nyiyasuct 

* Ed. Be«are?4, 1895. His quotation from Vacaspati on Sutra 11, 1, 
B2, is 312. son, Abhina'nda, wrote the Kadumlmrlka-^ 

ihisdra and lived c, 900 A.D.; Thomas, Kamndrav 4 CQntm(^muccQX% 

p. 20* 
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falling in the Saihvat reckoning as 841 

This date.it may be added, tells strongly against any . 

,'irmg down the date of Samkara,^ on whose 
oanrakabhasya Va^caspati wrote the Bhdmatl, and the ' 
same conclusion is favoured by the view that Mandana 
Misra, on whose work Vacaspati also commented, was a 
pupil of Sarhkara. 

Varadaraja also claims, with obvious truth, to have been 
an expert m Mimamsa;^ he was evidently familiar with 
oaiikanatha’s work, and his commentator fortunately preserves 
Mr us a fragment of the Prameyapdrdyana chapter of the 
I rakaranapancikd, no MS. of which has yet been discovered 
which gives an authentic list of Prabhakara’s categories. 

' S. y, Venkatfswara {J.R.A.S., 1916, pp. 151-62V ienorea this 

He cannot have 

* Ed. Benares, 1903, p. 364. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

Like the Nyaya, the doctrine of Prabhakara and Kuma- 
rila accepts a distinction between valid and invalid know- 
ledge, but the basis of the distinction is different in the two 
cases, and the ground on which validity is asserted is also 
diverse. To the Mimamsa apprehension {anubhuti) is 
intrinsically valid, while remembrance (smrti) is intrin- 
sically invalid, since it rests on a previous impression; the 
Nyaya equally disregards remembrance, but it does not 
accept the intrinsic validity of self-evidence (svatahpra- 
manya) of apprehension; apprehensions may be valid 
ipratna) or invalid (aprama), the proof being given ab 
extra. Remembrance both schools distinguish from" recogni- 
tion ipratyabhijm), which is not regarded as depending 
solely on a previous mental impression, and therefore is 
exempt from the fatal defect of remembrance. 

The intrinsic validity of apprehension is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Mimamsa and Kumarila^ defends it at length 
against the obvious objections to which it is exposed. It is 
impossible, it is argued, for apprehension to possess the » 
opposing characteristics of validity and non-validity as part 
of its nature; nor can the validity or non-validity of appre- 
hension depend on the ascertainment of the perfection? or 
defect of the cause of the apprehension, since this would 
imply that, prior to such ascertainment, apprehension was 
devoid of character of its own. To assume that some cases 
of apprehension are intrinsically valid, and other intrinsi- 
cally invalid, is open to the objection that the criterion 

* ^lokavSrttika, I, 1, 2, vv. 21 If; iistTodipika,, pp. 15, 31; 
Minameyodaya, pp. 1-4, 74-78; d. NySyamarijari, pp. 1^-86; Tdrki&- 
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between the two sets of instances can only be supplied by 
reference to an external factor, which is^ fatal to the belief 
in intrinsic validity or the reverse. Therefore, the Nyaya 
argues, it is best to accept the doctrine that apprehension or 
cognition is intrinsically unauthoiitativepand its authorita- 
tiveness in any special case is derived from the perfection of 
the cause of the apprehension. This doctrine, it is pointed 
out, explains the case of dream consciousness; it is invalid 
because there is no perfection in its cause, while the waking 
consciousness may be valid if it is "due to a perfect source; 
if, however, the source is vitiated, w^hen the sense organs are 
defective, the apprehension is doubtful or erroneous, while 
in the case of non-apprehension there is no defect in the 
cause, but absence of cause. 

The reply of Kumarila is that, if apprehension were not 
in itself valid, it could not be made so by any external power. 
Apprehension needs, indeed, an originating cause, but it 
does not depend on any external cause for its power of 
ascertaining the true nature of things. The conclusive 
argument is that, if the validity of a cognition is deemed 
dependent on the perfection of its source, then there must be 
another cognition to guarantee the correctness of the source, 
and so ad infinitiitn, and such a process is illegitimate, at 
least iii the eyes of Kumarila, who does not appreciate the 
possibility of regarding truth as a complete system, in which 
all parts are dependent on one another, and there is no simple 
primary trutli. All cases of apprehension, therefore, are 
prima facie and, if cognitions are erroneous or 

"" doubtful, that is, clue to defects in their causes, while non- 
apprehension is due to the absence of any cause, as on the 
Nyaya theory, with which Kumarila agrees in this regard. 

The recognition of the non-validity of an apprehension 
establishes itself most simply when a subsequent cognition 
stiblales an earlier cognition, for instance, when the erroneous 
judgment, ^*This is silver,'' is supplanted by the correct 
judgment, ** This is mother-of-pearl." More indirectly tiie 
former judgment can be sublated by another judg- 
ment, based on the recognition of the defect of the cause; 
tlfis the proposition, ‘*The shell is yellow/* may be sub- 
latcd by the further judgment, *'The eye is jaundiced.” 
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Normally, however^ a judgment is valid, and is accepted as 

valid without question; only If, for any reason, such as 
distance, doubt is, possible, are further cognitions sought; if 
then a sublating cognition is found, and*on further in vestiga- 
tion it is not sublaied either directly or indirectly, then the 
falsity of the first cognition appears; if, on the other hand, 
the sublatmg cognition is itself ■ subiated, the validitv of the 
first cognibon is Mly established. Tims, ' in ; lieu of the 
fegressus in infifdtum of the Nyaya theory, no more than 
three or four cognitions are necessary to establish the validity 
of any cognition, or, to put it more precisely, to negate the 
oojections which may be adduced to impair its normal 
validity, 

Prabhakara^ similarly maintains the validity of all cogni- 
tions as such, and illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
diverse modes in which apparent non-validity arises. When 
mother-of-pearl is mistaken for silver, the error is due to 
the fact that the percipient observes in the object presented 
to him the qualities common to the shell and the silver, and 
omits to notice those which differentiates the two; memory 
thus brings back to him the cognition of silver, and this 
cognition is itself real, leading no less than the actual 
perception of silver to the normal action of seeking 
to take up the object. Memory here plavs the percipient 


' Prakaranapaneiks, pp. 32-38 ; Bkandarkar Cor^memomtion 
Volume, pp. 167-70. 
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due to the operation of the unseen prirtciple, that is the 
destiny begotten of man’s previous acts, which thus secures 
to man pleasure or pain in due course. 

In other cases the explanation rests, not on the interven- 
tion of memory, but on fusion of impressions. Thus the 
white shell appears as yellow as a result of jaundice, the 
cognition being a blend of the shell perceived without colour, 
and the yellowness of the bile in the eye, perceived without its 
substratum. So the bilious man feels sugar bitter, because 
his taste is a blend of the sugar and bile. The vision of 
two moons is due to a lack of co-ordination of the rays of 
light which issue from the eyes and bring back the images. 

In the case of merely doubtful cognitions the explanation 
of their character is that some object is seen as possessed of 
a quality which produces two discrepant remembrances; 
thus, seen at a distance a tall object may be either a pillar, 
or an ascetic buried in meditation and motionless. 

As the Mimaihsa differs from the Nyaya in its view of 
the validity of cognitions, so it differs in its attitude to the 
mode in which a cognition itself is apprehended. In the 
Nyaya view this is an act of mental perception ( mdnasapraty- 
aksa)i and the VijhanavMa school of Buddhism holds the 
opinion that one cognition is known by another, though, 
going further than the Nyaya, it draws the conclusion that, if 
the first cognition is to be apprehended by the second, it 
must have form, and form therefore does not belong to any 
external reality, as the Nyaya holds. The Mimamsa as 
early as the Vrttikara^ maintains that in apprehension it is 
the object that is perceived, not the cognition (arthavisayd hi 
pratyaksabuddhih, na buddhivisayd). As expounded by 
Prayiakara, consciousness (samvit), which is self-illumined, 
is cognised, but not as an object of cognition, but as cogni- 
tion {samviUayaiva hi samvit samvedyd, na samvedyataya) , 
To say that the cognition is unknown is absurd, since" the 
cognition of things is possible only if the cognition isknowp. 
The mode in which cognition is known is inference; in 
inference we grasp the existence of a thing only, not its 

^ Smra, p. 9, I. 16 ; cf, Prakaraf&panciM^ pp, 56-63 ; 

i^a^Hunasamuccaya, pp. 289, 290, 
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1 s imnvV T i J’® fife on the mountain 

. ftre. Cognition, therefore, we infer from the fact that ue 

nranf ^ ela#sed as an object of 

proof (prmteya), Since it is arrived at bv the use of infer- 
ence which ,s a means of proof (pramam), but it is not an 
object of direct apprehension. In Kumarila’s doctrine' also 

self-illumination is 

rejected, the ppception of any object does not result in a 
further cognition of the perception, but in the direct 
pprehension of the object, and every act of perception 
involves a relation {snmbandha) between the self and the 

aepnf the part of the self as 

inf^LTi ^ the cognition, which is 

objecr^ ^ relationship between the self and the 

From this point of view it is possible to understand the 
definition of the vahd apprehension given by Parthasarathi 
uf- that which, being free from discrepancies, appre- 
hends things not previously apprehended.^ This definition 
does not really derogate from the principle of the .self- 
eyidcnce of cognitions; the qualification of freedom from 
discrepancies merely lays stress on the fact that it is the 
absence of a sublating cognition which assures us In case 

cognition, while the condi- 
tion that the thing m question should not have lieen 
previously apprehended is not a new factor, but merely a 
fomal expre,s.sion of the essential nature of apprehension 
1 he exact process of cognition as explained in the * 
Stddhaniamuktavalf con.sists in the production in the 
object of the quality of being cognised (jMlatS), and 
however often we cognise the same object, neverthele.ss in 
eacii^ instance the quality in question is generated 

The precise character of the doctrine was, it is clear 
largely determined by the desire to avoid the difiiculty of 


pp. 39^f.’ P- 37; MSnameyoa'aya, p. 103; TirkikaraksS , 

* 6&stfaiipik&, p. 28. • ♦ 

* Ft 118 ; cl. KumnMjaii^ IV 1. 
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the infinite regress, which seemed to be involved in the 
theory that a cognition could only be Inown through the 
instrumentality of another cognition, and perhaps still more 
by the aim of avoiding the conclusion, which was derived 
from this doctrine by the Idealist school ♦of Buddhism, that 
there existed no self, but merely a series of cognitions, held 
together by no substantial unity. To the Mimaihsa such 
a doctrine was naturally anathema, since the essence of the 
ficial ritual lay in the fact that there was a self who 
could profit by the performance of** sacrifices, not merely in 
this world but after death. It might have been hard to 
convince men that sacrifices were wwth performing, if the 
only reward held out had been success in this life, for facts 
would too often have controverted the claim that sacrifices 
were availing; when the reward was predicted for the 
next world, the issue was removed from empirical verifica- 
tion. But the denial of the possibility of introspection thus 
necessitated was obviously a real difficulty, and rendered the 
Mimamsa view less plausible than that of the Nyaya, which 
accepted cognition {vyavasdya) and as supervening upon it 
consciousness of cognition {amivyavasdya) . The dis- 
advantage of the Nyaya view was that it tended to ignore the 
fact, which was strongly emphasised iu the Mimamsa, of the 
implication of the subject in all cognition. The 
distinction between the cognition and the subject, which 
possesses it, is illustrated clearly in the case of sleep; in it, 
the school holds, there is no cognition normally, and apparently 
no cogniser or object of cognition, yet the existence of both, 
despite sleep, is proved by the fact of remembrance of 
dreams. The knowing subject, therefore, is not, like the 
cognition, self-illumined, though as to its exact character 
Piabhakara and Kumarila are far from agreed. 

Of^ forms of apprehension or cognition Prabhakara 
recognises five; perception, inference, analogy, scripture or 
verbal testimony, and presumption; while Kumarila accepts 
also non-perception or negation, in accordance with the vl^w 
of the Vrttikara, who thus supplements the bare mention of 
perception in the Sutra (I, 1,4), where it Is defined as the 
cfjntact ofsthe sense organs with the object, which must be 
actually present. The analysis of perception given by 
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Prabbakara shows |)ii every haud clear .trace; of derivation 
from the views of the Nyaya and Yaisesika, which again 
are ultimate!}- based on popular psychology, such as appears 
fitfully ill the Upanisads and in Buddhist ■ texts. The 
essential feature isi*contact between the object and the organ 
of sense, which is essentially something - .real; but the unity 
of consciousness makes it clear that there must be. a further 
contact between the organ and the self,, whether directly or 
mediately. The fact that, despite the presence'' of objects in 
contact with the senses, Itiere may be no. cognition' of them, 
proves that the contact cannot be direct, but must be 
mediated by an instrumentality called mind. It is this 
which prevents all facts being always and at once present to 
the self, and it is this which perceives ple.asure and pain and 
brings them home to the seif. It is through the mind also 
that the seif experiences desire, aversion, and volition. But 
mind has no qualities, such as colour, smell or taste, and 
therefore for the cognition of colour it needs the aid of an 
organ which possesses that quality, namely, the eye, which to 
possess colour as its distinctive quality must be possessed of 
light; similarly there must be the nose, composed of earth, 
for the cognition of smell ; the tongue, composed of water, for 
the cognition of savours; the skin, the organ of air, for the 
cognition of touch; and the ear, consisting of the ether, for 
the cognition of sound; the organs themselves being imper- 
ceptible. ■■ 

This doctrine, of course, rests on metaphysical grounds 
and assumes in its treatment of the organs the doctrine that 
like must !)e known by like, The deduction of the exis- • 
tence and atomic size of mind by Prabbakara rests on the 
basis of a doctrine of causation^ which is different from, 
but allied to, that of the Nyaya, and which is applied to 
explain the partial and evanescent characteristics of our 
experience. Causes are either material or immaterial, the 
latter head covering all the circumstances which, in conjunc- 
lion with a material cause, result in an effect. The 
Immaterial or non-inlierent cause may subsist either in the 

^ Pra karma paneikdf pp. 52-54 ; cf. ^hkavaritika^ I, L 4,itvv, 
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material or inherent cause, or in the maJerial cause of that 
puse; thus, when by contact with the fire smell is generated 
m a substance, the immaterial cause is the contact with the 
fire, and the contact subsists in the substance itself, while 
in the case of the colour of a mat, the colours of the yarns 
which cause the colour of the mat subsist in the yams 
which are the material cause of the mat. In the case of 
perception the soul is the material cause, and, as the .soul is 
uncaused, the immaterial cause must subsist in it: in a 
substance, like the soul, only a (yaality can subsist, and 
therefore the immaterial cause of perception must be a 
quality of the soul, and this can only be some contact with an 
independent substance, just as the colour of the earth atom 
is produced by contact with fire. This independent sub- 
stance cannot be all-pervading like space or time, contact 
with which IS from their nature as all-pervading out of the 
question; it must therefore be atomic, and the only substance 
which fulfils the necessary condition is mind, residing in the 
body ensouled by the self, and possessing the power of 
swift motion, by which it can form a rapid series of contacts 
^ving the appearance of simultaneity in our mental life’ 
Ihe deduction is ingenious, but unconvincing; it is significant 
of the consciousness of the gap between the self and the body 
which It seeks to bridge by the mediation of the atomic and 
therefore corporeal, but yet eternal substance, mind. 

* 1 . *^1 phiJosophical significance is the attitude of 
the school to the ve.xed question of the nature of perception 
as deterrninate or indeterminate {savikalpaka or ninikal- 
'Paka). Ihe JVyaya Siitra (I, 1, 4) poses the problem in 
Its famous definition of perception as knowledge produced 
by the contact of the sense organ and the object, consist- 
ing of a determination which does not require definition by 
name {avyapadesya) and is not discrepant (avyabkkari). 
fne precise of this declaration is far from certain, as the 
ambiguities of the commentors, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, 
tod Vac_aspati MiSra, clearly show, but Digniga ana 
Dhtomakirti c^eveloped a perfectly definite theory in 
which a clear distinction was drawn between the element 
of^nse iiv perception and the function of imagination. 

Xa the narrowest sense perception is without imagination 
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and is imerrmgikal^andpGdham abhrantam), but this merely 
gives us a momentary contact with something real, but 
utterly inexpressible, the momentary unit of experience. 

: All OUT knowledge is l}ased on this contact, but its content is 
supplied^:)}" the iiimgination (tH7c(i/|>fi) *acting by rules which 
.it^itself Imposes, a conception which has olwious analogues 
with the Kantian doctrine of perception.^ Dignaga'^s view did 
not prevail, but the problem had been brought by his efforts 
into clear light, and the later Nyaya - seeks -in various ways 
to explain the mutual nelations of the indeterminate and 
determinate forms of perception. Kumarila^ happily ex- 
presses the primitive form of perception as bare obser\mtioii 
(almana) pertaining to the object pure and simple, and 
resembling the cognitions that a newborn child has of its 
environment. Prabhakara’s doctrine'^ is that the indeterminate 
perception apprehpids both the class character and. the 
specific individuality of the object, but, inasmuch as neither 
class character, nor individuality can be fully realised sa%^e by 
comparison, the first apprehension, since it is made without 
such comparison, is Indeterminate in character. Deter- 
minate perception arises when the self determines the 
perception by recalling both these things which it resembles 
and those from which it differs, thus recognising both its 
class character and its specific individuality. The part thus 
played by memory in the determinate perception suggests 
that it must be deemed as invalid, since the theory of error 
adopted by Fralihakara finds the source of mistake con- 
stantly in the intervention of memory. But Prabhakara 
does not accept this ot^jection as applicable to his own view 
of perception, and it may be argued that the action of 
memory In this case does not apply to the perception, but to 
the things which agree with, or differ from, the object 
perceived. There does not appear to lie any very real 
difference between the view of Prabhakara and that lof 

* ^ T. yon StcluTbatsfcoi, Mnsem, 1^4, |>p. 329 ff; Keith, Logic 
md Atmmsm^ pt. !I, ch. ii ; Sadduriannsmnuccaya^ pp. 33-41. 

* Siokavdrhika^ I, 1, 4, vv. 111 ff ; Mdnameyodaya, pp. 8-10. 
The determinate form adds specification as substance, class, f|uality, 
motion, or name ; cf. NySyamunjarif pp, 93*93. • ♦ 

® PrakarampaMciki, pp, 54-53. 
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Kumarila, though their verbal expression differs ; Kumarila 
holds that in cognition in the form of indeterminate perception 
neither the genus nor the differentia is presented to conscious- 
ness, and that all that is present is the individual in which both 
these characteristics subsist. Like Prsriihakara, he holds 
that determinate perception is no less valid than indeterminate 
perception, since it merely makes explicit what is implicit in 
the indeterminate form. 

The views of the school are best understood when 
brought into contsict with the n56t{iphysica,l doctrine to 
which they correspond. The essence' of that doctrine 
accepts generality as a real existence which is perceptible 
as much as individual things, and in the simplest form of 
perception, therefore, the two aspects of reality are equally 
present. ^ 

The objects of perception include, besides generalities 
substances, qualities, and, in the view of Kumarila, but not 
of Prabhakara, motion, ihe Nyaya holds that there are 
SIX forms of contact in perception; substance is perceived 
by conjunction; qualities by their inherence in what is in 
conjunction, and so also the generality of substance * 
generality of quality by inherence in that which inheres 
m that which is in conjunction; sound as a quality of 
ether, a portion of which forms the organ of hearing is 
j^rceived by inherence, and its generality by inherence in 
that which inheres, while negation and inherence itself 
are perceived by a peculiar and artificial variety of 
contact styled the relation of qualification and qualified. 

I rabbakara, though he accepts the doctrine of inherence, 
denies genus to quality, motion, and sound, and so contents 
himself with recognising the first, second, and fourth 
forms of contact^ as valid, and with pointing out that 
to perceive qualities, there is requisite the contact of the 
substance and the organs, of the organs and the qualities, 
of the organs and mind, and of mind and the self. Sub- 
^ance and qualities, he holds, may be perceived apart. In 
Kumarila s school, however, which denies inherence, the 
contacts are reduced to simple conjunction, and identity 
^th what^s m conjunction (samyuktatddatmya ) , the second 
covering ^rception of generality of substance, quality and 
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5 motion, while the generalities of these- two can be perceived 

; ,* by a relationship of identity with that which is identical 

! , with that wliich is in conjunction* 

J ^ A fpther technicality, also found in the Nyaya, is the 

' discussion of tlic e^Kict nature of the meins of proof and its 

result. If the term Praniana is understood as means of 
proof,” then perception denotes o-ne or other of the contacts 
between object and organ, organ and mind:,, mind and soul, 
each of which is essential to the result (phah), in this case 
,, the mental ^ percept. U, howe.ver, Pramana -denotes the 
cognition itself, then perception signifies 'the mental 
percept, and its result is the attitude- of acceptance, rejection, 
or indifference of the subject to the object presented to him 
in the cognition. 

Inference in the view of the Vrttikira^- is the apprehen- 
sion of a thing not before the subject, by reason of the 
perception of some, other thing, between whkh and the first 
ol'iject we know an invariable connection, to exist .The 
relation, according to Prabhakara, must be both general and 
constant; examples are the relation .between the class and 
the individuals; substance and quality; the qualities of the 
same substance; or cause and effect Smoke stands In an 
invariable relation to fire, but not vice versa-j for on the 
Indian view glowing iron emits no ^smoke*'-' Even in- 
dividual events may thus be related in Kumurila’s view; 
thus the sight of the constellation Krttikii suggests the 
proximity of RohinL How, then, is this relation to be 
recognised? The Nyaya view, when it realised the question 
as a result of the introduction by Dignaga and, following • 
him, PraSastapada of the conception of a universal relation- 
I ship (vydpii) in lieu of mere reasoning by analogy, found 

refuge in the development of a transcendental perception 
(ahmkika pratyak^a^) , by which in perceiving, for example, 
fire and smoke, the percipient recognised not merely die 

* * Mhniiksa Sfdm, p. 10; Prakaranapaneika, pp. 64-87; ihka’' 

/j pp. 345-405; Milnameyodaya^ pp. 11-46; My^yamanjati^ pp, 

s ; Logic and Atomism, pt. II, ch. iii. 

» The rejects v^holly the perception of Vogins, vfhich 

k the preenrw of this u!ea in the early Nylya ; cf NMymmnjm^L 
pp. m ff. 
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connection of the individual fire and ^moke perceived K, 
him^ but that of fire and smoke in their fTf^n^rai ^ 
Prabhakara, however, does not recognise this vietv^fhp 
elaboration of which is characteristic of a later epoch 
He denies that sense perception can frive the knowdod ’ 
of a universal connection, since it dea f nnl 

that the conn«tion can rest on inference or oreaumT 
tion, Since obviously thus there would be a resfessTt 
tnfimtum; nor will he accept tht view that ;/;= d ! 
mental activity only, as suggested by the doctrine of 

s nee if the mind Ld thit power, why ^ 

c..nt? Hia .TO view is that Sr, aij SoS, "e perlr/b.' 
sense as in relation to each other, as qualified brcerlin 
wnditions of place and time, Bv reneatef] ^ 
impression is gained that, while L presence Jf Se ^*^ 
always accompanied by the presence of firf- 
elation does not hold, tot is'^qSffild alTO% 

the o?S.?‘^‘ a7.ot‘Zf:MT 

tial process, which does not ini^olve novelty of result^ ^Thl 

tiontf vviH ‘defini! 
tion of apprehension as involving kiiovplpd(r« ov-p 

. t”ha, ?rr '1 ”»"S piteS 

The relationship, however, which affnrr?«i i * "if 

, ; - '■ * W»amey<?dlay«, p, 15, 
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are supersensuous {tdrstasvalaksana) may equally be io- 
ferred; thus Prabhakara deduces from the general principle 
- of the relation of cause and effect the existence of the 
capacity, e.g. of fire to burn. In the Vijtikara the distinc- 
tion appears as pratjaksato drstasaiHbandha and sdnianyato 
drUasanibandha, terminology reminiscent at once of the 
Nyaya Sutra and of Prasastapada; the latter is illustrated 
by the inference to the sun’s movement from the observation 
of a man’s change of place as follov?ing on movement. 

Following Dignaga affd Prasastapada, but in disagree- 
ment with the orthodox commentators on the Nyaya Sutra, 
the Mimaihsa distinguishes between the inference for oneself, 
which is the true logical process, and that for another, which 
is in reality enunciation for another person of the process of 
reasoning, which leads to his drawing the conclusion already 
arrived at by the first person. In inference for one’s self 
the process is that something is perceived, and recognised as 
invariably connected with something else, which thus is 
recalled to the mind; in inference for another a formal 
order of statement is usually adopted. First the proposition 
to be established is enunciated, e.g. “The mountain is 
fiery,’’ the enunciation serving to bring before the mind any 
contrary judgment which might sublate it. Then the 
ground for the conclusion thus set out is given in the form 
of a general rule, supported by a corroborative instance, e.g. 
“Where there is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen.” 
Finally, the necessary link Iietween the conclusion and the 
general principle is supplied by the statement that the 
middle term exists in the subject, e.g. “The mountain is 
smoking.” The order of the propositions is not regarded 
as of importance by Prabhakara or the other members of the 
school, who agree in rejecting the more complicated scheme 
of the Nyaya in which, with a certain redundancy due to its 
origin in dialectic, the argument is expounded in the five 
projiositions, e.g. “ The mountain is fiery; Because it is 
smoking; Where there is smoke there is fire, as in a 
kitchen; And this (mountain) is so (possessed of smoke 
with which fire is invariably concomitant) ; Therefore i.s it 
thus (fiery).” The omission of the last two members is n« 
material injury to the scheme, while Buddhist logicians 
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reduce the scheme to two members onlw The retention of 
the example is due to the origin of infeLnce as a plZls o 
reasoning by simple analogy; even when the necessity of a 
universal connection was averted by Dignaga and adopted 
by Prasastapada and his followers, '^the example was 
mligiously attained, and it is not until the latest days of the 
Nyaya that we find Laugaksi Bhaskara declaring that the 

3 But Prabhakarl and the 

school of Kumanla are agreed in insisting on the use of 

positive instances only, rejecting ‘-Che process of argumen 

tbT. T proposition as, “ Where there is ^ fir? 

there there is no smoke, as in a lake,” though Kumarila 

in the Buddhist view, sole validity. ’ 

In the case of inference also there arises the problem 
already seen in regard to perception, of the exact ^force of 
tie tern Anuniana and the corresponding result If 
Anumana is used as equivalent to “ Inferential Cogn iion ” 
which IS more precisely designated Anumiti, then the fruit 
or result is the attitude of acceptance, rejection or indiffer- 
the knowing subject to the inferred result 
If, however, Anumana is referred to the means by which 
he cognition is attained, there is a divergence of view Is to 
the exact process to which the name should be applied. 
The most immediate cause of inference is the perception of 
the middle tem or minor proposition, e,g. “ The mountain 
is smoking, but a more scientific Nya3'a view accepts as 
the true Anumana the whole mental process, includinn the 
consciousness of the relation between the middle and thi 

Seated tie pre- 
resllt l l- 5 ■ of the mountain. The 

result in either case is die inferential cognition itself. 

_ fallacies is deduced both bv Prabhakara 

and by Rumania from the definition given by the Vrttikara 

iLdUill thaf thf r' Bi^abhakara holds that tjie 

conaition, that the relation between the two terms whenre 

an thSrSltvlSllt^^ ^ previously known, precludes 
^ too restricted middle 

to use as a basis of proof, is connected with the subject 
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this and in his elaborate examinatioi^ of the generality 
(iamawya), which lies at the basis of inference, he shows 
plainly his close relation to the Nyaya and his polemic 
against the Buddhist views. In accord with the older view 
accepted in Buddhist logic, Prabhakira recognises not 
merely fallacies of the ground {hetu), but also of the minor 
(paksa), the example (drstanta), and even of the proposi- 
tion (pratijna), which in the Nyaya view are all reduced 
to special cases of fallacies of the ground. 

Analogy or comparison is accepted by both schools of 
Mimamsa with the Vrttikara,^ but their view of the exact 
nature of this form of proof differs from that of the Nyaya 
generally, which accepts analogy as a distinct form of proof 
In the Nyap vkw the process results in the cognition 
that an object, hitherto unknown, when brought within 
the range of perception, is recognised, by reason of its 
similarity to something already known, to be the object 
designated by a name communicated by some person of 
experience. Thus a man who has never seen a biiffaln 
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in the recognition in an object not presented to the senses of 
similarity to an object which is actually perceived. Thus, in 
* the instance taken above, the judgment arrived at is, “ The 
cow^ which I saw in the city is similar teethe animaP I now 
see ill the forest.’^ ^oth schools agree in this view, though 
Prabhakara regards similarity as constituting a distinct 
metaphysical category, a position denied by the school of 
Kumarila, who treat it as a quality arising from the fact 
that more than one object possesses the same set of qualities. 
The separate character of analogy as a means of proof is 
deduced by distinguishing it from the other means which it 
resembles. Thu- it is not perception, since the cow is not 
perceived at the time the judgment is formulated; it is not 
verbal testimony, for it involves only the perception of simi- 
larity; it is not inference, as the mental process is quite 
different; nor is it mere memory, for the similarity is not 
remembered. The Nyaya view is declared erroneous; the 
assertion that the buffalo is like the cow cannot be assumed 
as a basis for the conclusion, since, as a mere human 
utterance, it may be untrustworthy; the cognition of the 
buffalo and its similarity to the cow is pure perception; the 
conclusion that the animal seen is what is denoted by the 
TOfd buffalo is merely inference, so that, if the Nyaya 
view is adopted, there is no real independent form of* proof 
called analogy {upamdna), or true analogical judgment 
(upamiti). While the polemic against the Ny^’a is not 
unsuccessful, the discussion makes it clear that there is no 
real separate sphere for analogy as a means of proof. 

Unlike the., Nyaya, both schools of Mimamsa accept, with 
the ^rltikara, presumption (arihupatii) as a separate means 
of proof.^ But Prabhakara’s analysis of this form of 
demonstration differs radically from that of Kumarila. Pre- 
sumption In his view arises when it is necessary to assume 
some fact in order to avoid inconsistency in respect of some 
thing which is actually perceived. Thus, if we know that a 

^ For ** the buffalo ** ; the MimS,m»*^ view does not recognise the 
previous jiiformation as to the likeoew of the cow and buffalo. 

Sutra^ p. 10 ; FrakaranupanciMy pp. 
Sl&mviHtiMypp, 450-72 ; MdnmmfQdayay pp. 51-57; cL^y&mman- 
/art, pp. 36-48; ^addarimm&mucmyaf pp. 293-95. 
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mail' who is alive is not in his bouse, iFe' must assume that 
he has gone out, in , order' to make our thinking consistent 
with our perception. To give rise to presumption there 
must, Prabhakara holds, be doubt, which the presumption 
removes, and this element serves to disfcguish presumption 
from inference, since inference can only begin when a certain 
fact, e.g. the existence of smoke, is known with perfect 
certainly. On the other hand, Kumarila's view is that pre- 
sumption is impossible, if the original fact were in doubt; 
it is only because the absence of the man from his house is 
for certain known that it can come into operation; the origin 
of presumption lies rather in the apparent inconsistency of 
two equally certain facts, in this case, the man^s absence 
and his being alive, which leads to the enunciation of a 
presumption to reconcile the apparent discrepancy, and it 
is this reconciliation of apparent discrepancies which 
marks out presumption from inference. The Nyaya on the 
contrary finds place for presumption under the purely 
negative {kevalavyatirekin) form of inference, in which it 
is impossible to adduce a positive instance of the general 
rule, but the Mimamsa could not accept this view since it 
declined to regard the use of the negative form in inference 
as satisfactory. 

Unlike the Nyaya the Vrttikara^ accepts non-existence 
(abhdtm)^ or, as it is also termed, non- apprehension 
(anupalabdhi) , as a separate means of proof. The argu- 
ment in favour of this view'' adopted by Kumarila is that 
the absence of any thing, e.g. of a jar on a particular spot 
of ground, cannot be the object of direct perception, which 
admittedly, according to the definition of the Mlmdmsd 
Suita, requires a present contact with the organs of sense, 
nor can it be arrived at by inference, analogy, presumption 
or verbal testimony. It can only arise into an object of 
knowledge through the fact that none of the normal methods 
of cognition can come into operation, and this peculiarity 
distinguishes it from any of these means. Prabhak£ra, 

* F. 10; Frakarampafwikd, pp. 118-25 ; .^iokavirttika, pp, 473- 
92 ; M&mmey<idayQ , pp. 58-62, 114-18 ; cf. Nyaymnanjan, pp. 49-54 ; 
^&d4ariamsmnu€€aya, pp. 295-98 ; it is refuted from the Jain itand- 
point* ibidi pp. 
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with the Nyaya aad VaiSesika, declines to accept non- 
apprehension as a distinct means of proof. When we sav 
. I he jar is not on the ground,” all that we mean is that! 
if the jar were on the ground, we would perceive it there 
but that a.s a inattc%of fact we see the ground alone. The 
seeing of oie ground Is mere perception, and the further 
statement is merely a qualification of what is perceived in 
terms of something which, formerlv seen alon« with it is 
not now present. In this there 'is no separate mental 
process leading to proof. The Nyaya also escapes the 
difficulty by adopting a peculiar doctrine of its own, under 
which non-e.xistence, regarded as a positive entitv is 
perceived by a peculiar mode of contact known as the 
relation of qualifier and qualified. 

^'Ijether, however, four, with Prabhakara, or, with the 
vrttikara and Kuimrila, five means of proof other than 
veriial testimony or scripture are reckoned, all tliese means 
<)f proof are subject to the defect that thev do not avail to 
determine the nature of Dharma, man’s duty and righteous- 
ness. This is established by the Sutra (I, 1, 4) for the 
case of perception; that means of proof deal’s only with 
existing things which can be brought into contact with the 
organs of sense, but duty is a thing which is not already 
existing, but needs man's action to bring it to fruition and 
duty IS not tangible so as to be able to come into contact 
with the organs. Inference, analogy, presumption, and 
non-ajiprehen.sion, ail have relation to perception, and for 
that reason are vitiated by the defects of the latter, as we 
^ther from the Vrttikilra, who thus supplements Jaimini 
On the other hand, Jaimini declares that the relation of the 
word to Its meaning is natural and eternal, and Vedic injunc- 
tions are, therefore, the source of knowledge of duty, which 
IS something not open to ordinary means of apprehension, 
buch injunctions are authoritative, according to Badarayanli 
as cited in the MimSihsS Siitra, liecause of their independ- 
ente. In the definition of the Vrttikara^ scriptural cognition 
mstra) is the cognition of some thing, which is not percept- 

’ P. 10; PrakaranapaiteikS, pp, 87-110, 131-40. 161-70- s' ofc,i 
Ifilvka, pp. 405-33, 498 ff, 728 ff ; MSnameyodayl p^ «-47 • ct 
Nyiyamttnjari, pp, 150 ff, 205 ff. ' ' 
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ible, through the instrumentality of intelligible sounds, that 
is words, whose meaning is known. The further analysis 
of Prabhakara shows that each word is composed of letters 
which are severally apprehended, impressions of the earlier 
letters blending with that produced by fne cognition of the 
last letter to bring about the idea of the whole word, which 
alone has the power to bring about the comprehension of a 
single definite meaning. The letters, then, are the means of 
verbal cognition, since it is they which by combination 
compose the word and bring abourthe comprehension of its 
meaning. With Kuniarila Prabhakara agrees in disregard- 
ing the grammatical school’s doctrine of Sphota, an entity 
which is invented to meet the difficulty felt by the grammar- 
ians as to the possibility of any combination of impressions 
from individual letters producing the unity, which enables 
us to comprehend the meaning of a word, and in this view 
the Vedanta, Nyaya, Vai§esika and Samkhya are at one with 
the Mimamsa, leaving the Yoga only to support the doctrine 
of the grammarians.^ 

The meaning of words is declared by Jaimini to be 
natural {autpattika ) , and Prabhakara insists on the fact that 
words cannot be supposed to owe their meanings to conven- 
tion, whether human or divine. The view of the school in 
this regard can hardly be regarded as anything else than an 
attempt to bring the doctrine of verbal testimony into har- 
mony with their traditional beliefs in the nature in the Veda, 
wdiich doubtless long preceded their speculations on the 
nature of the relation of word and meaning. The Nyaya 
view, that meanings were given to words by a convention due 
to the action of God, offended the Mimaiiisa belief that the 
Veda had no creator, and that no God, as understood by the 
Nyaya, existed. The alternative of human convention con- 
tradicted flatly the Mimariisa belief that the essential fanctio!\ 
of the Veda was to lay down injunctions for the performance 
of actions, whence arose an invisible potency (apurva) leading 
to a desirable end, and that this potency was a thlng'df 

* Cf» MaxMiilier, Six Systems ^ pp. 5^7-44 ; a fail refutation of the 
lioctrine of JJhartrhari that Sabda is the source of the world and is the 
lower form of the absolute, Brahman, is given in NyiyamaUjarif pp. 
SSl-36; eh Sarp&itsrimmathgmkaf ch. xiii. 
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which no person, sive through the Veda, could have any 
knowledge. The Nyaya argument in favour of convention, 
• derived from the case of proper name.s, is met by the 
admission that in the case of sucl^ names convention 
is active, but that cc*nmon names stand on a different footing. 
In the former ca.se, we know that the persons or things 
SC) called have a beginning in time, and that some person 
must have applied the names to them; in the case of 
common names we have no warrant for finding a begin- 
ning in time for cither ^hc things or the words. There 
has been no beginning of the world or of men, and 
they must have from the first talked of the things of the 
world, just as in actual life it is from observing the conver- 
sation of his elders, or bj' their instruction, that a youth 
learn.s the meanings of words. What is still more conclusive 
evidence is that, unless we recognised, as we do, that words 
posse.ss of their own nature meanings, we could never form 
the conception of conventional meanings, which is a later 
development. 

The eternity of the word is established formally and at 
length hy J aimini in a systematic refutation (1,1, 6-23 )of the 
objections directed against the doctrine by the Njaya school 
in particular. The Nyaya* holds that the eternitv of the 
word is precluded by the fact that it is perceptible only 
after effort; that it is evanescent; that in common parlance 
men talk of producing a sound, ju.st as they speak of produc- 
ing any ordinary article; that the same word is pronounced 
!)>• many people and in many places; that words have 
changes in form, such as dadhy alra for dadlii: and that, 
when uttered by many people, the volume of sound is 
increased. The reply of Jaimini insi.sts that the apparent 
production of sound, regarded by the Nyaya as a creation, 
is only a manifestation of a pre-existing entity, a fact in 
harmony with the disappearance of words on the cessation of 
the manifestation, while products proper remain in being. 
Oe analogy of the sun refutes the argument from 
simultaneity of perception by many persons; the change to 


* The Satra (11,^2, 23-59} deals with the topic, hut il? such a wav 
as to show in all likelihood posteriority to the MhnithsS Sutra. 
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aaany atra is not a modification of tae letter i, but the 
substitution of a quite different form; increase of magnitude 
refers to the tone, not to the word itself. Positive argu- 
ments for the eternity of the word are not lacking. If it were 
not so, it would fail in its purpose, the conveying of a 
meaning to another, .^gain, we do find in point of fact that 
men recognise words as being the same when uttered on 
diverse occasions by diverse people. Language supports the 
Mimarasa case; when a word is ^repeated, we talk of ten 
repetitions of the word, not of ten words. Moreoverj no 
cause for the destruction of words is adduced, and in non- 
^ernal things causes of destruction are always to be found. 
Finally, there is Vcdic authority for the doctrine and no 
valid counter authority. 

The word then exists ever, but only from time to time 
b} effort on the part of some being is it made manifest to 
us. But eft'ort is not enough; the deaf do not hear, and the 
effort must be supported by a suitable organ which aids in 
the cognition of the word. Through the effort on the part of 
the speaker, the air from his lungs rises upwards and comes 
mto contact with the vocal chords, by which it is modified 
m character. Passing, then, out from the mouth, it reaches 
the ears of those near enough to be affecterh nmrlnrpc tn 
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aSected, all ears should equally be affected, and every sound 
be heard by every one; or, again, if one man is deaf, 
everyone should no less be deaf. The Mimamsa evades 
this objection by the doctrine that the year cavity contains 
air, and that it dift'As in size and shape from man to man. 
A further objection to the wave theory is also based on the 
fact that sounds travelling with the wind are heard at 
further distances than sounds travelling against the wind, 
which is inexplicable if^ the propagation of waves takes 
place in the ether, which, of course, is unaffected by wind. 

The e.ssential character of the word is, in the view of 
Jaimini, not mere denotation, but injunction, a view which 
clearly stands in close relation to the doctrine that the 
meaning of words is largely learned by the young from the 
observation of intercourse among the old ; one addre.sses the 
other, and the other acts as a result; one says, gum aiiaya, 
the other brings the cow. Hence, as against the Vedanta, it 
is denied that the essence of Vedic texts lies in the making 
manifest of the sole e.xistent Brahman, and asserted that, 
even when this seems to be tlie ca.se, the real import of the 
text is_ an injunction to meditate on the Brahman. From 
this view Prabhakara proceeds to develop a conclusion, 
which is in harmony with the view of Sabarasvamm, that 
words themselves have no meaning, and obtain it only in 
sentences, properly injunctive clauses; gam by itself is 
nothing, but attains meaning when conjoined with unaya, 
the whole then signifying generically the genus cow as con- 
nected with bringing. This view in the school obtains the 
name of the theory of signification in syntactical combination 
(anvitabhidkina), in opposition to the view of Kumirila, 
who admits that words possess a meaning independently of 
combination in injunctive sentences, and whose theory 
accepts, therefore, the combination of significant ternjs 
(abhihitinvaya) . The two schools, however, are at one in 
h#Mingthat the signification of words is a class signifi- 
cation (I, 3, 30-35), as the theory of the eternity of words 
demands. The modern Nyaya, on the other hand, insists 
that the import of words is always the concrete individual, 
while the older Nyaya (11,2,61-71) adopts tSe doctrine 
that the word expresses the class (jati), individual (vyakH), 
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and characteristic mark of the class iakrti), all at once. 
The Buddhist view, again, insists on negative determination 
only, on the ground that it is impossible to determine 
positively the specifi^c nature of anything, and that all that 
can be attained is a series of negatirns, a view which 
Kumarila refutes at great length,^ insisting that the doctrine 
would mean the impossibility of distinguishing between any 
two things, since, for instance, both the cow and the horse 
are negatives of the elephant, and could never deal with 
individuals, each negation being iCecessarily general. The 
defender of Apoha thus accepts the existence of negative 
classes, which must be all identical, since he cannot' rely, 
ex kypothesi, on any positive means of discrimination between 
them. 

The case for the claim that words denote individuals, as 
put in the Sutra (1, 3, 33 ) in the view of Prabhakara, is that, 
if it were not so, all injunctions, Vedic or profane, would 
become meaningless; number and gender would be out of 
place with regard to nouns; there could be no words to 
qualities, and agreement lietvveen noun and adjective 
would be impossible. Prabhakara replies by insisting that, 
as indicated by the Bhasya, if words had individual 
a sentence as, “ One should pile the fire altar 
a kite,” would be meaningless, as it cannot 
ne supposed that such an injunction was intended to refer 
to an individual kite, while its plain meaning is a reference 
to the class “ kite.” Without this element of generality ail 
injunctions are absurd, and the necessary individual reference 
in certain cases is obtained through the generality, with 
which it is inseparably connected. Kumarila adds that this 
view is supported by the fact that the word “cow,” as 
experience shows, does not suggest to us an individual cow, 
but the class; if individuals were denoted by words, a generic 
idea like “cow” would be impo.ssible, and even if possible 
would merely consist of the impression of all the peculiarities 
of all cows known to the thinker. Again, the word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since this would mean that the 


* » flokai£ntika, pp. 566-614; NySyamanjari, pp. 303-8; contrast 
Rttnakirfi’t Apokatiidhi (Six Buddhist Nyiya Tracts, pp. 1-19) . 



word possessed as imny potenci^ 
individuals, and, as all the i 
- known, the wore! would never 
could the word denote an 
since all Individutls cannot be 
aggregate could not be known, while, 
known, as its constituent parts would be 
rephiced, the significatiori of the wwd would 
flux. Finally, if the word meant a single .indi 
there could be no eierifal connection between 
meaning, and, in the absence of any means- ■ of 
which individual was meant, action would ,be 
The difficulty regarding sacritkial operations in regard 
class instead of an individual, is disposed of .by pointing 
that such actions must be performed by siibstances,'"'a.nd 
that the injunctions specify, .not the individual substance 
to be used Jn any special case., but the class of sub- 
stance, individual portions o.f which are applied by each 
sacrliicer. 

As regards the authority attaching to words there is a 
sharp distinction between the older scho-ol, followed by Fra- 
bhakara and Kuraarila. Prabhakara holds that the only 
authoritative testimony to things beyo.nd .the reach of the 
senses and other means of proof is the- scripture (Sasimh 
Other words deal on!)* with matters cognised by perception, 
inference, etc., and have no Inherent cogency; if they' give 
os true Information, it is merely because ' we.' believe * the 
speaker to he trustworchy. Urns, lik-e the Vaile|ika 
school,*' Prabhakara holds all cognition. of this .kind l.o be 
based on inference, the argument being,/* This man 
something ; he must know what he is talking' about,;;-: what 
he says, therefore, must be tnie.^’ From another point 
view, human words arc of no higher .-.value, ■ than, "re- 
membrance, which is admittedly no source of valid universal 
judgments.^ Thus the sole possibility of the validity of 
verbal testimony lies In the Veda, which has no author, .and 
therefore is not vitiated by the doubts as" to, trustworthiness 
and ability of correct expression, which, precludes us .from- 
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according implicit belief to the assertions made to us by 
any merely human authority. 

There is an obvious difficulty in this reasoning, when it ' 
is remembered that ^Prabhakara, like the Vrttikara, insists 
on the self-evidence of cognitions, from which it would seem ' 
to follow that the assertions of any man are pmna facie 
valid, until sublated by better evidence. Kumarila, who is 
always anxious to accommodate the views of the school to 
popular beliefs, is at the same timp^ more in harmonv with 
the tenets of the school in adopting a doctrine, which does 
not involve the general denial of the validity of human testf- 
mony. He adopts, therefore, the plan of distinguishing 
testimony as human and super-human (apauriiseya) , while 
admitting both as valid, though for different reasons. 

In the case of the Veda there is no author, and there- 
fore the possibility of defects is absolutely precluded. 

In the case of human testimony its validity may be impaired 
by defects in the speaker, but the presence of excellencies in 
him precludes the presence of defects, so that if we are 
assured of the latter we can be assured that the defects do 
not exist. But it must not be understood that the excellencies 
positively contribute to the validity of his utterances, which 
they possess of themselves; the excellencies are of service 
merely in assuring us of the absence of those defects, 
which might cause his testimony to be suspect. 

The Veda, however, has special claims on our regard, and 
the Mint aihs a Sfdra (I, 1, 24-28) meets detailed criticisms 
r of its claim to eternity. Thus it is argued against its 
validity that parts of it bear names of men, or refer to human 
beings, to which Jaimini replies that passages bear names 
of persons who studied them in detail, and that apparent 
human names in the Veda are really mere cases of 
homonymns; thus, as Sabarasvamin points out, Pravahana 
is not the name of a man, but an epithet, '' The excellent 
wner.” Similarly, apparently absurd statements, such m ^ 
The cows performed a sacrificial session,” are to be under- 
stood merely as emphasising the value of some ritual action 
^ f hyperbole, not as showing that the authors of the 
Veda were foolish mortals. The eternity of words, and the 
fact that it alone serves to reveal the unseen potency, which 
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results from^ obeying its injunctions, are conclusive proofs 
of tbe eternity of the Veda, and the alternative view of a 
creator is needless and unsatisfactory both in regard to the 
Veda and to the world* » 

Other forms of •proof, both Prabhakara and 'Kumarila 
expressly reject.^ Saiiihhava, which is variously interpreted 
as prol>a!)ility, e.g* that ten is included in fifty, or much 
more pro!>ably as inclusion pure and simple, is regarded as 
merely a form of inference^ Rumour, which like Saiiibhava is 
claimed as a means of proof by -the Pauranikas, is patently 
useless for purposes of proof; its source teing uncertain, It 
is quite impossible to afford itS:., con tents any measure of 
credit. ^Gesture (mid), which is given as a means of proof 
by the Tantra school, the Mimamsa ignores. 

The relation between the various' means of proof' Is 
developed by Kumarila; the iise^ of any. means of proof 
such as inference is debarred if there is a more direct mode 
of cognition, e.g. sense perception, ' or if the .contrary of 
what is sought to be established is established in advance by 
the use of some simpler means of. proof. 

* Prakarapipiminkii, pp. 125, 126; Mmmnrvodaya, pp. 64, 65; 
MdkmmHka, p. 492 (vv. 57, 58); Tdrkikarak^, pp. 116, 117; 
Saddarima^amuemya, p, 207. ■ ■ * . .. 
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proved, namely, that all cogiutions as^such are invalid. On 
tii€ contrary, we can form the idea of the invalidity of dream 
• cognition simply from ourjiaving waking cognitions wliidi 
afford !is a basis for discrediting the dream cognitions, and we 
can explain the defotls of dream cognitions by the assLimptioii 
that the mind in dream is weak .ind does not act effectively, 
a view wldch we ca,ii support by the fact that in deep sleep 
the mind is wholly alisent, suggesting that in the dream stale 
it is in a condition intermediate between its effective waking 
presence and its dlsap|ll?arance. I’he opponent, however, 
continues the argumeril by urging that the object of the cogni- 
tion is really a void, thus discrediting the validity of "the 
cognition. There is, he says, no difference between the object 
of perception and the idea; the idea is directly perceived, 
and there Js nothing in reality corresponding to an externa! 
ol)je€t. The Vrttikara refdies that this view rests on the 
erroneous assumption that an idea must have a form; it 
really is without form, which, on the other hand, the external 
object jjossesses. What we perceive is not our- Idea, but 
something localised as outside ourselves j no idea can 
perceive .another idea., for each has a momentary existence 
only, whence one cannot be f^resent to another. The' 
oj)ponent^coiitends that the second idea has a certain coii- 
tifiiilty with the first ; as it originates, it becomes known, to 
the first and reveals to it the oliject, just as a lamp 
illumines and thus makes known things. Or, pul i,a' 
another way, it is the idea which first originates, and then 
the object becomes kucmii, having no anterior real existence.. 
Tte Vrttikara refute this by insiaiirig that, though the idea’ 
originates first, ft is not known ffrst; as we have seen, the 
idea is known by inference from the fact of our cognition-' of 
an object, and the actual knowledge and the knowledge of 
the idp cannot possibly be simultaneous. Though we know- ' 
an object, we sometimes say we do not know it, that is, t'l&t'' 
we are not consoTus of having an idea about it Furt!ie.r, . 
ideas are essentially connected with names, while perception 
is essentially immediate knowledge, in which naming is not"' 
„„ „ necessarily, involved. Moreover,. i.f the, idea and -the object 

I had the same form, as is assumed in the opponentk argurnem, 

this ■ would sublatc the idea, not the object, which is directly 
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perceived, but in truth the idea is formfiss and known by 
inference, while the object is endowed with form and is an 
object of sense perception. Or, again, the reality of an , 
external world is shown by the fact that we have the idea of a 
mat only when threads form its material cause; if otherwise, 
then a man might form the idea of a jar despite the use of 
threads in the composition of an object; put more broadly, our 
ideas are not the free result of our mental activity; they are 
imposed upon us as regards their content by external reality. 

The argument as a whole thus ^alls into two parts, the 
first dealing with the contention that ideas have qo 
foundation {nirdlambana) , and the second with the view 
that external reality is void (mnya). Both these con- 
tentions are the tenets of the Nihilism of Buddhism, 
and there is no real ground for doubt that the arguments 
of the Vrttikara are directed against this contention. 
Kumarila/ howwer, or some predecessor, has interpreted 
the passage otherwise, treating the first part of the argu- 
ment as directed against the Vijnanavada of Vasubandhu 
and Asahga,^ which admitted the reality of ideas, while 
denying that of the outer ^ world, and the second part he 
treats as a refutation of the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika 
school of Nagarjuna. Precisely the same fate*"* has over- 
taken the corresponding discussions of the Sunyavada in 
the Nydya and Vedanta Siltras; Vatsyayana still interpreted 
the former (IV, 2, 25-33) in its true sense, but Vacaspati 
Mika reads into part of it an attack on the Vijnanavada; 
In the case of the Vedanta Samkara turns the whole pass- 
age UI» 2, 28-32) into an attack on that school, while 
Ramanuja treats it as refuting both Buddhist doctrines. 
The causes for these vagaries of interpretation are obvious ; 
the Sdnyavada in its refutation of external reality 
used the arguments which the Vijhanavada later employed, 

* Shkavirttikaf pp. 217-67, 268*345, PrukafanQpamcih&^ pp. 141 
ff, 171 (a fragment only); cf* Nydyakanika, PP*^2S3 ff, M^nameyjii- ^ 
dqyu^ pp. 119 - 22 ; Nydyamanjarit pp. 536 ff (VijnSLuavida), 548 ff 
(Sttnyavtda). 

* M&MydnasuMhikhara^ cci. and trans. S, L^vi, Paris, 1007-11 ; 
^rmdarSmm&^gmhat ch. I ; S^irvasiddh&ntmmhgrahaf ch, IV (ii); 
SmdariamsCmucc&yat pp. 40, 41, 47, 

» Jaeohl, ,0,5., XXXI, I ff, 
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biif it siipplemeBtecptlie conclusions it arrived at regarding 
• external reality by ^cleiiiolishing the value of our ideas. 

^ Any reply to the Suriyavada must, therefore include an 
ansiver which would apply to the Vijfianavada, and 
later authors like^ Kiimariki iiaturalk thought that the 
(iisciission must deal with the more" recent and more 
convinriiig school of Vijfianavada. But the Vrttikara 
shows no knowledge of the peculiar .terminology 'of the 
Vijilfinavida, such as Its distinction, between the Alaya- 
If vijilaim, the quasi-permaijent consciousness which constitutes 

individual until he attains Nirvana, and the particular 
presentations which are thence derived (pravrUi-vijnma) , 
Moreover, the argument from the dream .'condition is not 
peculiar to the Vijhanavada; on the contrary it is a special 
favourite of the Madhyamikas, occurring in the- Madhya- 
mika Suira (VII, 34) and in other texts cited in the V^tti 
on that text. 

The view of Prabliakara is in accord with the Vrttikara 
f and the Bhdsya, but, Kumarila's interpretation of the passage 

I has the advantage of eliciting from him .a most interesting 

I exposition of, and attack upon, the Buddhist Yijn.anavada ' 

I' and ^Cinyavacla theories. The discussion shows the close 

1 affinity of the two doctrines, and the form' -of .the argument 

I is often complicated by the resort to elaborate syllogistic 

} reasoning, l)ut the wdtolc makes a very creditable effort to 

refute either the extreme scepticism of tlie- Madhyamika or 
the extreme idealism of the Yogacaras. -.The reality of an 
external world Is vehemently insisted upon ''/ as the only 
foimdatlon of the common facts of life, i.n€lading such # 
distinctions as those of virtue and vice, .teacher and pupiL 
If there were nothing but ideas, all our... ..views would be 
false, since they essentially rest oa the belief in externa! 
reality. Moreover, there Is a complete counter argument; 
j:, cognitions, we hold, have real substrata in the external 

I' world; this notion of ours is correct, because it Is without 

I' mntradiction, like the notion of the falsity of dream cog- 

j; nition. If you reply by denying the validity of the pro- 

l>ative example which we adduce, then the doctrine that 
dream cognitions are false would disappear, and you woup 
I lose the chief argument adduced against the reality which 
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underlies cognitions as a whole. Moreover, in dream 
cognitions, which you adduce as examples where there is no 
underlying reality, we find on examination that there is 
always a real substratum, however much distorted and 
disguised. If, again, you argue thai the unreality of 
our waking cognitions is revealed by the fact that the 
Yogin sees rplity far otherwise, we retort by denyino- the 
validity of his perception, and citing against him the visions 
ot our Yopns. Nor can we accept the arguments of the 
Buddhist logicians, such as Digiftga, who assert that the 
activity of the mmd can supply the full complement .f 
notions, which appear to us to reflect reality;^ without an 
external world all these mental conceptions would be 
meaningless, for we deal not with conceptions, but with the 
facts of life. 

Against the conception that cognition alone exists to the 
exclusion of cogniser and cognised, Kumarila contends with 
special energy. The case for this conception is set out bv 
him with much care as the prelude to his reply to the 
aunyavada. It rests on the difficulty of understanding how 
cognition and cognised can be related. There cannot really 
be two entities, one formless and one possessing form, for in 
memory, when no object is present, we still have cognition 
of forrfi, showing that the cognition has form, and rendering 
the hypothesis of an external reality mere superfluity. How 
again, can there be contact between the incorporeal cognition 
and the external object ? An object can be perceived only 
It It has form, but again the form does not exist until it is 
perceived, which involves contradiction. Again, even if 

““J'i two things, in themselves 
without form, acquire it in this way ? Moreover, the idea 
we have of a double moon is admittedly erroneous, and 
therefore cannot rest on reality. So also we use a variety of 
7°™! gender for the stars, and a masculine vvord 

r * n 1°*’ ^ impossible if reality 

thing, e.g. a lovely woman,* 

raises very different feelings in the mind of the ascetic, the 

’ Cf. RStnakariiianti't treatment of inference ati internal onlu 
AmBrtn>d^wmartham (Six BuddkutNySya Tracts, pp. 103-14)! 
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^ lover, and the dog. The same object appears to us in one 
aspect short, in the other long, and so forth. All this refute" 
’ the possibility of an e.xternal reality. The true theory is 
doctrine of impressions, which ' the 
1 Iimanm itself uses to explain memory and dream cocni- 

cognition, but, as the 
cognitions, there 

appears the distinction of cogaiser, cognised, and cognition 
in place of die unity. Ea^h idea is monientarv, but it can 

rellitv hL ^ f ‘here is no substantial 

reality like the soul, but a never-ceasing series of momentary 

ideas, impressed each by the former, gives man the sem- 
Stheloul^ ordinary life as the outer world 

The reply of Kumarila to this ingenious suggestion 
emphasises the impossibility of belief in the monfentary 

reoufrer ‘ff continuance which the theory 

mmrll "^““cnlary, and perishes 

utterly, as the Buddhists assert, how can it affect the 

subsequent idea, contemporaneity of ideas being negated by 
theory r How, again, can impressions create 
°PP.“fd to mere reviving memories? 
S distinction of cogniser and cognised 

M sublatcd? How can each cognition in an interminable 

h i" ^ the past, when manifestly 

It does not make any attempt to do so? In what sense can 

followed by that of another 
animal, be said to involve the conditioning of the second by 
the quite disparate first? We have many cognitions which 

'*^1- Wonly possible 
explanation of the unity and continuity of our mental 
life, lies in thc recognition of a substantial unity in the self 
..H comprehend itselfo 

comprehended by another, 
rejects, therefore, not merely the Buddhist view but the 
conception by which our ideas are the 
object of mental perception, and the allied Sautrantika' 
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speculatioB, which bolds tnat tne lorm oi luc 
impressed on the cognition. The objection to the Nyaya- 

VaiSesika view appears to be that the idea is understood b> , 
the school to be perceived simultaneously with the object, 
and, as the perception of the idea requires that it should be 
provided with visible form, that is, colour and extension, 
there would be no possibility of demonstrating the existence 
^ -r . the form being cognised with 

■ould be needless. The 
1, i# not cogent against the 
a doctrine, in which it is held 
; ^ ivasaya) there supervenes 
of the cognition (anuvyavasaya) ;_the 
reality immediately before the mind, 
the cognition itself is made the 
the accepted theory of modem 
s this possible view, 
to hold that a cognition can never be 
. ... an entity which is inferred 
its existence is known, but not 
object of sense-perception of any kind. Mental 
-1, which the school admits, is thus restricted to 
those'^forms of mental activity which are not cognitive. 

There remains, however, yet another contention of the 
Sunyavada which Kumarila seeks to refute. It is based on 
the view that atoms are invisible, that aggregates of atoms 
are invisible, that all objects, being composed of such 
a<^''regates, are invisible and incomprehensible, and therefore 
vord. The weight of this argument lies in the fact that the 
Miraaiiisa gives a more or less hearty acceptance to the doctrine 
of atoms, tliough Kumarila is careful not to bind himself 
definitively to it. The conglomeration of atoms, it is urged, 
is impossible, since atoms have no extension, or at any rate no 
nartsrand no contact between them is, therefore conceivable. 
More generally, it is also contended that no whole of p^a^ 
can really exist. If it did, it must either reside in its entirety 
in each of the component parts, which is positively absurd, 
or it must reside collectively in all the parts; in this ev-ent, 
'even if if can be assumed that it is something over and above 
the parts, it would be perceived only when all the parts had 


of the external object, since, 
the idea, an external reference _w 
objection, it must be noted 
developed form of the Nyayt 
that on the actual cognition (vya- 
the mental perception 
cognition thus brings 
while in a secondary act 
object of introspection, as in 
psychology’. The Mimaiiisa, by ignoring 
renders it necessary 
the object of introspection; it is 
from the fact of cognition 
as an 
perception. 
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been perceived, wliidi woiibi be nomially impossible, abso- 
lutely so m the case of a whole of imperceptible parts like 
, atoms. ^ I Im dialectic, which the Xxava Silira (IV, 2, 7-14) 
also^ seeks to face, is met with the argument that, as .there is 
an iiitcTiiiiiiable clisnule between the opposing schools, the 
Buddlmts who deny the difference of the whole from its parts 
aiKi ^the Nyiiya who assert the distinction, the safe course 
lies HI the media of admitting that a whole is in one sense 
dilierent from, and in another sense not different, from,'. 
Its coiistiiuent parts. A wdiole, therefore, is 'not of a 
simple and afjsolute character, and resembles an object 
with vanegated hues, but it is not the less' real for 
that. Invalidity applies jo doubtful ideas, not to ,ideas of 
an object ■which in itself is not absolute in character. The 
stock argii,ment of the Biidd,h!sts, that if ant* cam.posite thing 
iS investigated no whole remains after deduction of the com- 
posing parts, e.g. the threads of a mat, is met bv the rejoin,- 
der, in harmony with the Nyaya, that the same 'result is 
achieved on the Nyfiya view, w’hich regards the whole as 
different from the 4 ,)a,rts; t,he whole, in their view, only exi.st$ 
wiien there is an agglomeration of parts; if, mentally, you 
take away the parts, naturally the whole, despite its 
difference from the parts, disappears also. The further 
hy|x»fliesis, that what is really seen is merely atoms wdfhout 
real unity but visible in numbers, though singly invisible 
IS naturally rejected as devoid of cogency, Finallv the 
argiiment is used that the attempt to ask if a whole resides 
in the |>arts, as an entiret}’ in each or coliectivelv in all is 
misiakeiL llie whole is iraiiartite, and the idea of 'its 
, .re,Liti.on to its individual constituents in- whole or in part 
IS question which anses only In respect of the individual 
elements, and is meajiingless as applied to the wholed 
The^ value of Kumarilabs refutation of the Buddhist 
schools IS not rnconslderable; he brings out fully the grave 
^ dmicuitms which meet any effort to account for^ the facts of 
Without accepting some permanent entity, and the obiec- 
tions to the effort to evade this problem by creating 4he -fig- 


■ ilokavMtika, pp. 632-34 (vr. 75-83) ; cf. NyayamaHiarl, p. 550* 
Avaymvimr&kma^a (Six Buddhist Nyiyu Tracts, pp. 78^3).^ ’ 
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ment of an unending series of ideas, each of which must be 
supposed to take upon itself in some form the impressions of 
the whole previous history of the series. He insists, also * 
rightly, on the irapos-sibiiity of accepting any purely subjective 
idealism, but he does not seem to have appreciated the possi- 
bility of discarding this attitude, but accepting an objective 
idealism. A suggestion to this effect was implicit in the doc- 
trine of knowledge adduced by Dignaga/ which insisted that 
inference and other mental acts dealt with ideal contents, but 
Kumariia was able to reply to this doctrine that the whole 
scheme w^as meaningless, as it assumed that there Wks 
nothing truly real beyond the unreal play of ideas in the 
mind. No true objective idealism w^as, therefore, before his 
mind, and he is content to assert absolutely the reality of an 
external world, which is not the product of intellect, bat 
which is known by us, the relation of knowledge to reality 
being of a peculiar and unique type, involving an activity 
on the part of the cogniser which does not, however, create 
the object. 

In their positive doctrines as to the nature of the 
universe there are considerable differences between Prabha- 
kara and Kumariia. The former admitted, it is clear,- no 
fewer than eight categories, while the latter accepted five 
only. They agreed in regard to substance, quality, action 
or motion, and generality, but, while Prabhakara accepted 
the category of inherence from the Nyaya-Vai§esika, and 
added the three of potency or capacity similarity 

(sdjjfiya), and number ( 5a Kumariia rejected the 
three additions of Prabhakara, and also, in this case 
in agreement with his predecessor, the particularity 
(vik?a) of the Nyaya-Vai^esika. Finally, inherence was 
also rejected by him. On the other hand, the texts ascribe 
dehnitely to him the acceptance of the category of non- 
existence (aMdw), with a fourfold division of prior 
negation, subsequent negation or destruction, absolute 

^ ^lokav^rUik€(f p. 258 ( v, 167 ) . The invalidity of all but indcter- 
minait perception is asserted in Suddarknasamucccya^ p. 41. 

^ * Prat^i^apdr&yana in Mallinitha TSrkikarak^ii p. 164 ; Mdna* 

meyoduydt pp. 65, 114 ff; PrakaranapaMki^ pp. 110, 111 (over* 
loolcd In PmbHhara Sekmit p. S) . 
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tion, and mutual negation, sub-divisions which, of course, are 
• simply transferred bodily from the NySya-VaiJesika doctrine. 

. Non-esistcnce stands in definite opposition to the other four 
categories accepted by Kumarila; though regarded as real, it 
is nevertheless .idm’ited to be essentially relative to the four 
categories of being (bhdva), Prabhakara, however, rejects 
non-existence, as might have been expected from his rejec- 
tion of non-existence or non-apprehension as a means of 
proof. The on!}’ reality, in his view, in the absence of a 
pot from a spot of grosnd is the spot of ground. The 
particularity of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, which serves to 
differentiate such things as the ultimate atoms and selves, 
has no foundation as a separate category, as the differentia- 
tion can be based on the ordinary qualities which these 
thing.s possess. 

Substance’ is that in which qualitie.s reside, and Prabha- 
kara reckons the number as nine; earth, water, air, fire, ether, 
the self or .soul (dtman), mind, time, and space. Kumarila 
is credited with admitting also the substantiality of da’-k- 
ness and sound, while others accept gold as a twelfth. Of 
these earth, water, air and fire all posse.ss colour and 
tangibility, and accordingly are the objects of the senses of 
sight and touch, but only when in non-atomic form, for some 
degree of magnitude is recognised by Prabhakara, as‘ b)’ the 
later Nyaya-VaiSesika, as a necessary condition, along with 
touch (sptiria), of proper sense perception. The other five 
substance.s cannot be regarded as perceptible, since they 
cannot be seen or touched, and therefore are only inferred to 
exist. In the case of ether the apparent whiteness of it is 
due to particles of fire in it, while the darkness of night is 
not a substance, nor is it a quality ; if it were a quality it 
would be perceptible by day also, and therefore must be 
deemed to be merely absence of light. A variant of this 
doctrine in the school of Prabhakara declares darkness to be 
• — absence of the knowledge of light. Kumarila claims 
darkness as a substance, because it is blue in colour and 
moves, these two facts being necessarily attributed to some 


fJi’ 78 ff; SlokaTSrtttka, p. 404 (v. i88)ifSrMkurt>ksS, 
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substance, but the Nyaya denies these facts. Pointing out : ^ 
that a colour can be perceived only injigiit, and darkness is * ' 
experienced when there is no light, Srfdhara again suggests ' 
that darkness is the jmposition of blue colour on something 
else. The necessity of inferring ether arises from the nature 
of sound, which must be provided with a substratum; unlike 
Kumarila, Prabhakara sees no sufficient ground to give to 
sound the rank of a distinct substance, a position which has 
obvious difficulties in a system which allots so pre-eminent a 
place to the word. 

Air, in Prabhakara’s view is neither hot nor cold, tte 
apparent heat being due to fire particles, and the coolness to 
water particles diffused in it. Kumarila also regards it as 
perceptible, but does not claim that it has any colour; he 
rejects therefore the Nyaya view that it can only be inferred, 
colour being necessary to perception, and adopts the later 
Nyaya opinion which admits of direct perception through 
the sense of touch. In this and in many other details his 
school, if not the founder, clearly largely assimilated the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika physics, though it is dear that Kumarila 
himself was not prepared to accept the atomic theory as 
absolutely essential to his principles. Some of his followers 
went further, and claimed that ether, space and time were 
directly perceptible, but on these points the doctrine of both 
schools seems never to have been developed. 

The account of qualities which inhere in substances, 
and are distinct from motion, given by both Prabhakara 
^ and Kumarila shows obvious obligations to the Vai§esika.^ 
Prabhakara gives as objects of perception the qualities of 
colour, taste, smell, and touch; number, dimension, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority and posteriority; 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort, and, like the 
Vai^esika, distinguishes conjunctions and disjunctions ac- 
cording as they are produced by the action of one or both 
of the things concerned, or rise mediately through anothaa^-®^ 
conjunction or disjunction. Kumarila, like Pra§astapada, 
enumerates twenty^-four qualities : colour, smell, taste, 

r 

^ Fmkarampa£dk4t pp. 54, 151 ; Mdmmeyadaya, pp. 99-111 ; 
TSfkik0rak^0f. p. 164. 
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touch; ttiiraher, iiKlividiialit}% diniensioB., conjunctioiit 
disjunction, priority^ posteriority; gravityySuidity, viscidity; . 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, eflOTt,. impression 
(covering velocity, elasticity, and mental .impression), tone 
{dhviifu}^ which i%a r|ualit} of the mt, revealing sound, 
manifestiitioii (prakaiya) , a quality commcrn to all sub- 
stances, perceptible and defeniiirung them, "and potency. 
Potency is reckcmed lyv Prabhakara - as a disti.Bct category; 
lib existence is proved by inference: . fire bu.rfis mormaliy, 
but under the influence id some spell it ceases to have that 
e^ect ; there must, therefore, be something of special charac- . 
ter in the fire by virtue of which it bums* Words also have 
the potency to cleaoie meanings, and so on a d infmUum, 

It is eternal in eternal things, but transient in transient 
things, coming into being with them and disappearing when 
they disafq)ear, and thus differing f.roni impression 
kira)^ which even in eternal things is evanescent. I’he 
N}'aya view i.s sensibly opposed to the recognition of any 
such conception, since, strictly speaking, the number of 
potencies in any o!)ject might be regarded as very numerous, 
negating the possibility of accepting fjotency as erne qualit}’ 
or a distinct categor} of being. Number, which Prabhakara 
makes a separate category/ in the list of Kumar il a falls to 
the rank of a quality. The classification of qualities and 
their assignment to substances follows generally the class! fl- 
cation first given in infinite detail by Prasastapuda. From 
his list Kumarila departs only in the substitution of tone for 
sound, and of manifestation and potency for merit and 
demerit. Unlike Prasastapada, he denies that cognition is« 
the oiqect of mental perception, though admitting this for 
the other special qualities of the self. From the school of 
Prabhakara that of Kumarila differs in asserting that indi- 
viduality applies both to eternal tilings and to products, 
while the former asserts that it applies to eternal things 
alone. Priority and posteriority apply to both space and 
time ; the later Nyaya wisely rejects both as general quali- 
ties, since they are essentially determinations of space and 

* In PrakaranapuMcM, p. 54, it appears as a quality: impression 
in its various form is referred to (pp. 80, 81) as iofcrrecf^only ; the riill 
treatment occurred in the missing Prameyapar&yana {u^ibid* p. 111). 
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time, or, as stated in the Manameyodaya, are special quali- 
ties of these entities. 

Action^ as a category covers only, as in the Nyiya- 
Vaiiesika, the restricted field of motion, with its traditional 
five-fold divisions, as throwing up or down, drawing towards 
or expanding, and motions other than ffiiese. But Prablia- 
kara maintains that it is only an object of inference, while 
Kumfirila holds that it is perceived. The argument of the 
former rests on the fact that, when we think we see motion, 
we only see conjunction and disjunction with points of space,' 
these contacts subsisting only in outside space and not in the 
moving thing, in which the activity of motion must reside. 
The reply of Kumarila’s school is that it could only be 
inferred as the immaterial cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of a thing with points in space, which w'ould 
mean that it must subsist both in space and in the thing, 
whereas it exists in the thing only. We really see motion’ 
which is in the thing and which brings about conjunction 
and disjunction in space, a doctrine which has now excellent 
modern support. 

Generality both Prabhakara and Kumarila admit as real 
and as directly perceptible by the senses, and thus set them- 
selves at variance with the Buddhist denial that there is any 
such thing as generality. The first Buddhist argument rests 
on the impossibility of the existence of any whole, which 
both schools of Mimaihsa deny. But further difficulties 
are_ raised. If generality is perceptible and is eternal, as 
claimed in the Mimaihsa, the absurdity arises of perpetual 
perception. Again, how is generality related to the indivi- 
duals; is it present in its entirety in each?^ If so, then 
there are as many generalities as individuals, and there is 
mere duplication of names. If not, then it must exist in ail 
collectively, and therefore be entirely unknown, since one 
can never know_ all the individuals which make up a 
generality. If it is eternal, and exists before the individuals, 

« PraktrampancikS, pp. 78-81; MSnanteyodaya, pp. 112, 113- 
1 wider view i« taken in SlokavSrttika, p. 707 (v. 74). 

'Prakararnpaikm, pp. 17-32; ^lokavSrttiha, pp. Si5-65, 6U- 
mrMinameyo^ya, pp. 95-99; cf. Nyiyamanjan, pp. 297-324; ASoka 
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it ought to be knowable by itself, which is plainly absurd; if 
it conies into being with the individual, how is it distinct 
. from it? The reply given by both these schools is an 
appeal to consciousness; we have as an actual fact direct 
perception of generality, and we cannot be induced to dis- 
beliei'e it by any process of inference, which cannot have the 
validity of direct preception. To confute our belief it is 
necessary to adduce some defect in the organs of perception 
or a sublating cognition, and neither of these processes is 
possible. The Buddhist| would ask us to disbelieve in the 
ejistence of colour, but we decline to do so, and equally we 
find no cogency in their request that we should refuse belief 
to the evidence of our senses regarding generality. Nor is 
it correct to ask whether generality is present in its entirety 
in each individual or collectively in all; these are concep- 
tions which are applicable to individual things alone, not to 
the impartite generality, which is not to be compared either 
with a string which holds together a necklace of pearls, or 
the many parts which go to constitute a single living creature. 
It is not to be considered as any particular configuration or 
shape, but is a distinct entity sui generis. It must not be 
thought to be perceptible apart from the individual; such 
an existence of a .separable character, if held by the Njlya- 
VaiSe?ika, is definitely rejected Ity the MimaAsa. -In the 
ultimate essence, when we analyse our idea of generality, it 
rests on the fact that, despite difierences in things, we 
recognise in them an essential identity; among cows of 
many colours and shapes, there is still the same nature. 
The relation of generality to the individual may be 
described as that of difference as by Prabhlkara, or as 
different and non-different as in the school of Kumarila, 
but the view of the two schools is not materially different. 
Kumarila points out that in ordinary life we recognise 
things as individual or as generalities, according as we 
select the one or other of the two aspects which must always 
present. The specification of a class is brought about by 
various causes, such as colour, etc., or time and place. Thus 
gold is_ distinguished by its colour from copper, melted butter 
from oil by its odour and taste, a jar from other^articles If' 
its shape, a horse by its neighing, a Brahman by origin, 
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and in some cases by action also, in places where the duties 
of the castes are duly supervised by the king. Prabhakara, 
hovwer, declines to admit of generalities such as Brahman- 
hood and Ksatriyahood, which Kumarila accepts. 

Prabhakara also’differs from Kuniar^la in his use of the 
trf inherence as a means of explaining the relation 
of the individual to the generality. When a new individual 
of a class comes into being, what is produced is not the 
existence of the generality, which is eternal, but of the 
relation of inherence between the individual and the class. 
Inherence differs from contact in that it does not presuppose 
tlie previous existence of the things affected by it, and, 
unlike the Nyaya-Vai.Aesika, Prabhakara does not hold that 
it IS necessarily eternal. This affords an easy reply to the 
question of the fate of the class character on the destruction 
of an individual; it does not go away, as it has no motion; it 
docs not subsist in the individual, which is no longer in being" 
It does not cease to exist, for it remains in other individuals’ 
but the iiiberoncc between the class and the individual 
comes to an end. But Kumarila’ rejects in toto the idea of 
inherence as a true category; a relationship, he argues, can 
e.xist only between things which are established as distinct 
entities, and, as inherence is supposed to be a relation 
between things which, like the class and the individual, are 
; inseparapie,. it is cofltnidfctloii in terms* ' 

While Kumarila’s school adrait.s, as usual, the existence of 
generahtie.s of .substance, quality, and action, Prabhakara 
^ declines to accept the last two or a summum genus of 
existence as a real generality, on the ground that, as each 
generality rests on the fact of actual perception, the genus 
existence must he disallowed, as we do not in fact perceive 

merely the individuality of things (svanipasalta)- it is not 
a true class character. 

hnif'fu category is asserted by Prabhakara, who 

holds that Its existence is proved by our consciousness in 
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, precisely the same way as every other category. It cannot 
be held to be substance, for it exists in quality and motion 
as well as in substance. It cannot, in view of its relation to 
motion and to quality, be a quality; motion has no qualities, 
nor can a quality htwe a quality. It is not generalitv, for 
no comprclicnsivo conception of it exists. It is Quite otlier 
than the relation of inherence. It is not particularitv 
which in any case is not a true category, since it is no more 
than the quality of indi¥idualit}% It must, therefore, be a 
distinct category, which i5 perceived in the apprehension of 
qualities, motions, or parts of two things as common to both 
Kumarila’s rejection of this category is based on the fact 
that sirnilarity admits of degrees, e.g. the resemblance of a 
cow and a buffalo is considerable, that of a cow and a boar 
is slight, if there were a true category there could ])e no 
degrees. He agrees, however, with Prabhakara in regarding 
similarity as directly perceptible. It consists, in his view” 
in the fact of the possession by two objects of the same 
arrangement of parts, and he attributes the erection of a 
special class of similarity to a misunderstanding by the 
Vaisesikas of the doctrine of Vindhyavasin, which merely 
asserted that generality consisted in possession of unity of 
form (.sarupya), which was taken to mean likeness (sddrsya). 
The same author is elsewhere' cited by Kumarila as denying 
the doctrine of the existence of the subtle transmigratin'' 
body, a view accepted from him by Kumarila, and as 
enunciating the principle of the genesis of inference, which 
is accepted also in the ^lokavarttika. Who this author was 
is not apparent; he cannot, it is certain, be ISvarakrsna, ' 
nor is there any plausibility in identifying him with the 
Vindhyavasa who plays a part in the history of the Samkhya, 
whether or not he was really Isvarakrsna.® He may, of course' 
have been an older teacher of the Jiiimariisa school itself. 

Cause is not reckoned by either school as a category, 
— < 1 . fact significant of the curious failure of Indian 


* Pp. 704 (v.62), 393 (v. 143). 

* SSfnkhyn System, pp. 02, 69. Gunaratna {SaMarSmam^nuccaya 
p. i04)cites a Sloka of Vandhyavasin (!), who was deatly, in hia view 

not Mvaralcr§nR, but it is bard to say of what value his evidence ii* or'to 
whom he refers. 
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philosophers to find a due place for this issue, even when, as 
in the case of the Nya.ya-Vaise?ika, they by no means ignore 
its importance. But there seems no evidence that either 
Prabhakara or Kumarila contributed anything of novelty 
or value to the docjtrine. In his discussion of perception, 
as we have seen, the former makes use of the doctrine of the 
division of causes into the material or inherent (samavavi- 
karam), and immaterial or non-inherent (asamavayi)' a 
distinction, doubtless, taken from the Nyaya-VaiSesika.^ 
The denial by Kumarila of the*conception of inherence 
would have precluded him from adopting such a distinction «f 
causes. 

Causation, however, affords Kumarila an argument in 
favour of his thesis of the reality of non-existence.® That 
entity he classifies as prior, as the non-existence of curd in 
milk; subsequent or destruction, as the non-existence of milk 
in curd; mutual, as the non-existence of the horse in the cow 
and vice versa; and absolute, as the non-existence of a horn 
on the head of the hare. Without the recognition of the first 
two kinds, he contends, there could be no idea of causation: 
in its prior negation lies the character of the curd as effect, in 
its destruction that of the milk as the c,iuse. Everj-thing has 
two aspects : it regards its self, it exists, as regards anything 
else it is non-e.xistent; and both these aspects are real and 
necessary' to each other. It is only through this fact that we 
can say, “ There is no jar on the ground,” or that we can 
ever differentiate things, which is pos.sible only on the ground 
of a real existence of non-existence. It is impossible to 
''Iierceive this entity, for perception must deal with the exis- 
tent; the process of intellection is, therefore, purely mental; 
the ground is seen, the jar remembered, and then ensues the 
purely mental cognition .styled negation, which must be 
distinguished from inference or any other form of know- 
ledge. 


J.MJ lii may be noted that ^alikanJtha commented on the Praiastai 
pSOabMiya (Bodletaa Catalogue, p, 244). 

, Slohafarttika, pp. 473-92 ; Minamtyodaya, pp. , 58-64, 114-18 ; 
cf. Nyiyamtiyan, pp. 49-63; Saddarianasamuccaya, pp. 295-98, 
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^ Though the Mfmaiiisa Is so deeply concerned ' with the 
sacrifice, it has no belief in the doctrine that the rewards of 
offering are to be expected either from the deities to whom 
the offerings are directed to be made, or from a God as 
creator or apportioner of reward and punishment. The 
sacrifice generates an unseen potency, whence the goods 
desired by sacrificers are obtained ; the Vedanta Siitra 
(in, 2, 40) expressly negatives the idea that In Jaimini^s 
view there was divine intervention in this regard, and the 
atheism of the true MImariisa is regarded with such unani- 
mity as to render it impossible to explain it away/ The 
full development, however, of the doctrine is, as usual, to 
be found in Prabhakara and Kumarila, who adopted from 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika the groundwork of their %dews ' of the 
world, but declined to follow that school In its speculations 
on the existence of a creator.^ 

The Nyaya-Vai.^esika, accepting the doctrine of atoms 
on the one hand and of the periodical creation and destruc- 
tion of the world on the other, had found it necessary to 
introduce the conception of a creator, in order to secure in 
some mpsure a mode of bringing about the renewal and 
destruction of the com])inations of the atoms and their 
connection with souls. But Prabhakara and Kumarila 
alike deny absolutely the validity of the belief in the periodfe 
_^eation and dissolution of all things ; they accept a con- 



* As does Max Miiller, Six Systems, pp, 275-79 ; d. K. L. Sarktr, 
T&gore Law Lectures, 

* Fr§karampancm, p|u 137-40 ; tShkmmtika, 639-80.^ 
Mimmeyodaya, pp. 70-74; cf. Nyayama^jart^ pp, 193-204; 5a^- 
darMnusanmccaya, pp. 284 ff. 
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slant process of' becoming and passing , .away, but they find 
no ground. for the systematisation of .the process, so as to 
produce cycles of evolution and involution of souls. Experi- 
ence, Prabhakara urges, shows us the bodies of all ani.m3.ls 
being produced by ptirely natural means • we can argue, hence., 
to the facts of the past and the future, and need invoke no 
extraneous aid. Moreover, the whole conception . of God 
supervising the merits and demerits of men is Idle; God 
cannot perceive merit or demerit by perception, since they are 
nolj.)erpptible, nor by the mind, w}j^ich is confined to the body 
which it occupies. Supervision also is impossible, even had 
God the necessary knowledge ; it must take the form either 
of contact, which is impossible as merit and demerit being 
qualities are not subject to contact, or inherence, and 
plainly a man's qualities cannot inhere in God. If the 
argument is adduced of the analogy of the carpenter, it may 
be replied that on this basis the creator would have to be an 
embodied spirit, and .no embodied spirit can affect such 
subtle things as the atoms or merit and demerit. Nor, is it 
conceivable that the atoms should themselves act under the 
will of God, for no parallel to such activity is known to us, 
and, if it were possible, it would follow from the eternity of 
the will of God that creation would be unceasing. The only 
true case of supervision known to us is that exercised by 
the soul over the body, which it occupies by virtue of its 
merit or demerit, and there is no need to hold’ that the world 
is more than an ever-changing sequence of things affected bv 
the souls in it. 

Kumarila's treatment includes both an elaborate attack 
on the whole conception of creation and a special refutation 
of the Vaik^ika views. He ridicules the idea of the exis- 
tence of Frajapati before the creation of matter; without a 
a body, how could he feel desire ? If he possessed a body, 
then matter must have existed before his creative activity, 
and^ there is no reason to deny then the existence of other 
bodies. Nor is there any intelligible motive for creation^T** 
granted^that, when the world exists, conditions are regulated 
by merit and demerit, originally there was no merit or 
^cmerit, a^id the creation of a world full of misery was 
inexcusable, for it is idle to argue that a creator could only 
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produce a world in which there is sin and pain. Yet, if his 
action is conditioned, he cannot be omnipotent. If, again, 
it is alleged that the creation was for his amusement, this 
contradicts the theory that he h perfectly happy, and would 
involve him in muc^ wearisome toil. Moreover, there is no 
possibility of establishing the reality of his creative activity. 
It could only rest on reports of the first of created men, and they 
could have no power to testify effectively to a state of things 
existing before they were brought into 'being. They could 
only rely on what they were told by the creator, and his 
a:;sertions might be mere boasting. Nor is it at all satis- 
factory to accept the belief in the creation of the Veda, 
which by no means enhances its value ; still less to hold 
that it resides with the creator during the periodic dissolu- 
tions of the world, for which, again, there is not a shred 
of evidence. 

Against the Vaiisesika view of creation exception is 
justly taken to the difficulty involved in holding that in 
some manner the action of the Supreme Lord bring.s to a 
stand at one time the potencies of all the souls, and then 
awakens them all when a new creation is imminent. Against 
this view it is contended that the activity of men arising 


* Cf. WyayamaS/orJ, pp. 525-31 
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self, which, on the theory of the natural character of 
nescience, is out of the question. Nor is the Satnkhya 
doctrine of many selves and nature any more tenable as 
a theory of creation.^ The beginning of creation is held to 
be due to a disturbance in the equiRbrium of the three 
constituents which make up nature. But how can such 
a disturbance take place at a first creation, when there are 
no potencies due to men’s actions demanding fruition? 
Even at subsequent creations, how do latent potentialities 
by themselves become fruitful ifithout any consciousness 
to_ direct them? And, if they do attain fruition, the 
Sarakhya theory of liberation by knowledge is without 
value, since the potencies will remain able to come again 
into activity. Knowledge, it must be recognised, can never 
give freedom from bondage, which can be attained only by 
the exhaustion of action, for which the Sartikhya metaphysics 
affords no adequate possibility, owing to the infinite 
potentiality of nature. 

Though the existence of a creator is denied, the 
Mimarnsa accepts without reserve the doctrine of the 
existence of the self or soul,* and ^abarasvamin elaborates 
the case for its existence; Prabhakara and Kumarila both 
develop the theme in close accordance with his views. 
The necessity of the existence of the self for the Mlm&ihsa 
rests on its fundamental assumption that the sacrifices are 
p«formed to secure, in many cases, a reward not in this life. 
There must, therefore, be an eternal entity, distinct from the 
Mdy, the ^nse organs, and cognitions, which is both the 
doer of actions and the reaper of their reward. It is not 
unnaturally objected that there is a strong presumption 
apinst claiming eternity for something which suffers 
change, but the more serious objection is made that men do 
not realip, when they reap results, the actions which 
brought these about, thus invalidating the value of the 
tssuiwd continuity, and that there is nothing unnatural in., 
a man ptenmning to do an act which will lead to evil 
results in the future, secure in the knowledge that, when 

'****' • 

PP‘ ^6-34; PrakaranapaSeiks, dd. 141»60 ■ 
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these results come to fruition, he will not remember their 
cause. To this Kumarila replies that remembrance has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; the wise, who 
alone are worthy of sacrificing, realise in all their actions 
the law of retribution, even without reshembering the facts 
of each case. Nor is it any argument against the eternitv 
of the soul that it undergoes modifications; we see 
in actual e.vperience abundant evidence of changes in man’s 
condition in life without any cessation of the substantial 
identity, and we treat d*ath as no more than a change 
through which the soul endures. The sea remains, despite 
the movements of its waves; the serpent uncoils, without 
change of essence. 

To the theory of the substantial soul the Buddhist at 
once objects, and proposes instead the doctrine of the series 
of ideas, each of which gathers from its predecessor the 
impressions of its unending past. The performer, therefore, 
it is contended, is the same as the enjoyer, but this contention 
Kumarila rejects. It is impossible to accept this view, 
he argues, unless the first idea and the last in the aeries, 
from performance to result, have a common substratum. 
Apart from the fact that, if ideas are really momentarv, 
there cm be no interaction and no series, it is impossible on 
the series theory to find any rational basis for action, since 
the doer will clearly not reap what he did, and action 
without rational ground is out of the question among men. 
Moreover, the exact character of transmigration presents 
insuperable difficulties on the Buddhist theory. It is 
impossible for an immaterial idea to move about in a living' 
body, much less to transfer itself from one body to another. 
The hypothesis of a subtle body which serves as an 
intermediary between one life and rebirth is denied by 
Vindhyavasin, and unsupported by any evidence, nor, if it 
existed, is it dear how an idea would pass with it. Nor, 
^gain, can the existence of an idea in the embryo explained! 
The embryo has no .sense organs and cannot have cognitions, 
and an idea is never known to exist .save in the form of a 
cognition. Nor can it be supposed that the idea exists as 
a latent potentiality in the embryo without a^substraturff, 
^^ile, if the .sense organs are assumed to be the substratum, 
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then they would possess intelligence, and rebirth would 
become impossible, since on their destruction intelligence 
would go also; further, the share played by the organs in 
developing the idea would contradict the Buddhist doctrine 
that the idea arises from a preceding, idea only. Nor is 
there any evidence that the first cognition of the newborn 
child is due to a previous idea; we hold that it arises from 
the functioning of the sense organs. There must, therefore, 
lie something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, is 
eternal, and capable of transmigration. This need is 
furnished by the soul, which is immaterial and omnipreseui, 
and thus, without motion, is able to connect itself with one 
body after another. 

The soul, then, is essentially active, for, unlike the 
Vai§e§ika school, the Mimamsa does not, according to 
Kumarila, deem that motion is the only form of action, and 
it is through its superintending activity that the motions of 
the body are achieved. We must, therefore, conceive the soul 
engaged from time immemorial in the work of directing 
a body, the acts done in each life determining the character 
of the body attained in the next, a process which will cease 
only, if ever, when the soul ceases to obtain a bodily 
habitation. 

Again, from another point of view the Buddhist conception 
of a series is imperfect. Granted that it is impossible to 
establish a soul merely on the ground of such attributes of 
the soul as pleasure, desire, or memory, adduced by the 
Vai^slha school as indications of the existence of the soul, 
since these might be explained on the theory of impressions, 
no such explanation is available to disimse of the cognition 
of the Mlf. In the case of the two judgments, “ I knew ” 
and I know,” the theorj' of ideas breaks completely down. 
The first litB, cannot, as past, know the later Idea, nor can 
the later idea know the first. It Is useless to appeal to a 
senes, for the series was not present at the first cognition 
nor is it pr^t at the last. Nor is there any unity in the"^' 
two cognitions, for the Buddhist refuses to recognise any 
clasps. Nor can it be argued that similarity would suffice 
fer to cogni^ons of different objects, e.g. a horse and a cow 
there IS no similarity of cognition. The bare fact of each 
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^ being in one aspect a cogniser would at most give merely 
the bare^ recopiition that there was a cogniser, hut no 

• personal identity. A true permanent substance is, therefore, 
essentia], and such a substance explains far more effectively 
than any other hypothesis such phehomena as desire, 
memory, and pleasure and pain, while it is the indispensable 
basis of merit and demerit. 

ThLs permanent entity is quite distinct from the body, 
the senses, or cognition. The element.? of the body are 
seen to be without intelSgence, and the combination of 
stfeh elements cannot produce intelligence. If, again, one 
element alone had this nature, the others could not coale-sce 
with it^ to form a body. A dead body, which consists 
of precisely the same material as the living body, contains 
no intelligence. On the contrary, the fact that a body is an 
organised whole suggests irresistibly the fact that it serves 
the purpose of another which directs it, namely, the soul. 
Such phraises as '* I am fat,” or ” I go,” are mcrelv natural 
transfers of u.se. On the other hand, the phrase “ ify !x)dy ” 
.shows clearly that the ego and the body are different. 
The same argument can be applied to the ca.se of the 
sense organs, but others are also available; thus the fact 
that I feel with my hand what I see with my eyes shows 
that there is something beyond the sense organs. Again, a 
blind_ man remembers what he saw when his eyesight 
remained, which would be impossible if the organ were the 
self. More generally the analysis of any cognition reveals to 
us the fact that the I ” is not the body, nor the sense organs 
nor the cognition it, self, Inil something over and beyond. * 
Many people can have the same cognition as far as content 
is concerned, but each cognition has an individual refer- 
ence, as is seen also with perfect clearness in the facts of 
memory; if there were no ” I ”, how could we have the fact 
that one, who has learned half a lesson at one time, call 

^ kter on resume the task at the place at which he left off ? 
The objection, that the terras “ My soul ” indicate a differ- 
ence between the ” I ” and the soul, is met by holding that 
in the word “soul” the meaning “cognition" is to lie 
understood, cognition often being inaccurately (fescribed af 
tb« soul. The result can l>e confirmed by the evidence 
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of the Saiiihitas and Brahmanas, the former of which 
implicitly, the latter explicitly, recognise the existence of 
the eternal soul 

There must, however, be something to mediate between 
the eternal and omlHpresent soul anduthe world, else its 
knowledge would be eternal and 
caliy it is not. 


, ^ ^ omniscient, as emphatl-. 

The mediator is furnished by mind, whose 
contact with the soul is the essential condition for its con- 
sciousness in all its forms. For this contact it is necessarv 
that mind should, in contrast to sc^il which is omnipresent, 
be atomic, and possess the capacity of extremely rap^d 
motion, a fact which makes our experiences, even when 
truly successive as they are, appear on occasion to be simul- 
taneous. Mind, however, can exist only in a body, which 
the soul must ensoul, and then through it the soul comes into 
contact with the outer world by means of the sense organs 
Through the contact of external objects with the sense 
organs, mediated by the mind, the soul appreciates the outer 
world ; the mind directly conveys to it knowledge of plea- 
sure,^ pain, desire, aversion and effort, which are among its 
qualities.^ It possesses further qualities: cognition, which is 
self cognised in the terminology of Prabhakara or, as 
Kumarila has it, inferred ; merit and demerit, which are 
mferred , and impression (samskdra) ^ which is produced 
by apprehension and results in memorv, from whose opera- 
tions It is inferred. The principle of impression, more- 
over, really applies to merit and demerit, for these exist in 
the form of impressions of past activities, and can hardly 
be said to be separate qualities, since they merely sum up 
m terms of moral value the nature of the accumulated 
impressions ; hence, though they appear as distinct elements 
m tte Nj^va-VaiSesika lists, one list of qualities attri- 
buted to Kumanla more logically leaves out merit and 
dtont. further, the soul possesses the common qualities 
of number, namely, unity ; individuality; dimension as 
^'present as opposed to atomic, or of the same si?e' 
M the My as held fay the Jains; and conjunction and 

<t»s relatiorl^tween the soul and the mind. It is said to 
be brought about bjr merit and demerit, but it is obvious 
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that It is also affected by the activity of the soul, which is 
iitn-er regarded as menly passive in its attitude to mind' 

' I he inipossibilitv of expressing the relationship intelliciW v 
IS inherent m the effort to bridge the gulf between the 
matena! and the immatCTial worlds. B?it it is curiou.s that 
as in the NvayaAaiiesika, there is no real attempt in the 
Mimamsa to explain in what way mind is active in the 
firocesscs of reasoning. It is obvious that inference, and 
the other means of proof apart from .sense perception, must be 
due to the activity of mftid in contact with the soul, but 
iirtifetence on the part of mind in the direct perception of 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort has apparently 
resulted m obscuring tlie essential part which it mysf lx* 
deemed to play in the higher meotal .activities, if for no 
other reason tfiaii that they all rest, save verbal cognitioE 
and negation, on^ sense perception as an ulti.mate basis, and 
even verbal cognition and negation mast be mediated to the 
soul by mind. 

I he soul, ^ then, with the aid of the mind, is the enjover 
of all €.xpcr!eiice ; tiie sense organs the instruments * the 
objects, external or internal, the world and the qualities of 
the soul, and tlie body is the abode of the sense organs and 
the mind, through whose instrumentality the soul has experi- 
ence. Oi f)odies Prabliakara recognises three kinds only— 
womi>bom, egg-born and sweat-born— omitting, with smne 
Nyaya-\ aiAe^ika authorities, the vegetable body, on the 
ground that Us possession of sense organs is not established, 
despite the Jain views on this topic. None but eartli boilies 
are acccfited by Pralihakara, though the Nvava-Vai^e^ika ^ 
accej)ts the pistence in other worlds of water l)odles,Vire 
ipdies and ait bodies? this excludes tJie Vedanta view, which 
finds in the body five or three elements or the variant which 
admits of four only, 'riie body, however, in any event is 
essentially subservient to the soul, which acquires a body In 
accordance wltlHts past deeds; in what manner this is 
accomplished neither Prabhakara or ..Kumarila- tell us, for 
in truth the problem is incomprehensible. 

So far the views of Frabhakara ami Kumarila seem to 
be In general harmony, but there is a distinct ITIscrepancyt 
11 not a very important one, In their view' of the manner lit 
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•which the soul is cognised. In the view of Prabhakara the 
cognition is self-illumined, but this doctrine is not applicable 
to the soul. The Vedanta view, of course, insists on the 
doctrine of self-illumination in the case of the comition 
and the soul as consciousness alike; Prabhakara objeds that 
in this case the soul must be present in consciousneL 
during the state of deep sleep no less than during the wakino- 
dreaming and fourth states, and, as all our consciousness 
can be e.xplained by hypothesis of the self-illumination of 
cognition, it is needless to assurdS any other self-luminous 
object. The Nyaya view, which makes the soul to be the 
object of direct perception, as opposed to the Vai^esika 
doctrine of the inferring of the soul, which is also found in 
older Nyaya, is rejected by Prabhakara on the ground that 
it serves to make the perceived also the perceiver, which is 
in his view absurd, a position for which there is clearly 
much better ground than in the cognate case of the denial 
of the mental perception of cognition. The theory which 
he adopts is, then, simply that in every cognition the soul 
enters into the cognition as a necessary element, and, therefore, 
m a sense the soul is cognised by the same means of vaitri 
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(p. 22), That term seems to apply more readily to tlte soul 
than to cogiiilions on his own theory, in:whlch the cognition 
seems really to be inferred, as it. actually is., held to be by 
the school of Kumarila. ' ' . 

How far Kuniariia really differs from Frabhakara in 
these views is not clear. He certainly Is credited by such 
texts as the Sdsiradipiki (p. 10!) and the Sarvasiddhmia- 
samgraha 1 ¥111,37) with the view that the self Is the oliject 
of direct perceptioii liy the mind, a %1ew ascribed by the 
N yfivamanjarl (p. 429ji to the Aiipavarsa.s,^ and this is 
perhaps a legitimate deduction from the doctrine, which he 
certainly held, that the existence of the self is established 
through the notion of V- The soul he holds to be the 
substratum of the ** I ” element in .cognition., and this 
appears to be practically identical with Frabhakara’s view' 
that the soul Is the substratum of the. self-illumined cogni- 
tion, and the F’ elcnienl in. it ■Kumarila, however, 
adopts in tlie TantravurUika^ the do-ctrine that the soul 
Is pure consciousness, though he distinguishes it from cogni- 
tion, but this characteristic is hardly more than a verbal 
deviation from the view of Frabhakara, as far as practical 
.results go. 

Frabhakara and Kumarila are agreed as to the fact of 
there existing a multitude of separate souls, as is the neces- 
sary supposition of the Sutra and the theme of the 
The perception of another soul is obviously impossible, but 
one secs the activities of other bodies, and infers thence that 
they must be ensouled, just as one’s own body is cnsoulecL 
Thus, if a |'}iipil has learned half his task in one day, tfte 
fact that he continues to learn the next half the next day 
is a good grouiKl for assuming that he possesses a soul. 
The same result can be arrived at from the fact that tnerlt 
and demerit are infinitely various, and not one, as they 
must be if there were one soul only* The objection that 
pain is fell as localised, though there is hut one sou! In the 
body, is met i)y insisting that in reality the feeling Is in the 
soul, and it is only the cause of the pain which can lie said 

^ CL Mimmeyadaya^ p. 80. But in ^hkatmiUka^ p 525 tvv. 
142, 143), lie seems to accept selbillumination from Irfe Bhi$ya* 

® Trans,, p, 516 ; so ShkavdrtHka^ p. 187 (v, 167), 
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to be localised. The further Vedanta contention, that the 
sun, though one, appears by reflection in different substances 
to be endowed with diTCrse qualities, is also rebutted bv the 
observation that the qualities, which appear different, do not 
really belong to the sw^n but to the reflectiiiff medium. On this 
analogy the different qualities appearing in connection with 
the soul would belong to the bodies which are ensouled, and 
this conclusion is manifestly contrary to fact, since cognition 
etc., are qualities, as we have seen, of soul, not of body. It 
IS cJiaracteristic, however, of the te»dency to import Vedanta 
conceptions into the Mlmaiiisa that the Sarvasiddhantet- 
sanigraha (VIII, 39) asserts categorically that there is one 
real supreme self, of which the individual selves are unreal 
differentiations. 

Such being the nature of the soul of man, his normal lot 
IS to continue m an unending cycle of lives, each determined 
trom the outset by his actions in previous lives, unless he 
adopts the path which leads to freedom from this round of 
existence. The process of this liberation is sketched by 
I rabhakara; tirst the man becomes disgusted by the troubles 
which attend this mortal life; then he realises that even the 
pleasures of this life are inseparable from pain, both in 
their attainment and in their disappearance; accordingly he 
devotes his mind to seeking final release from all worldly 
‘ abstains from all prohibited acts 

which lead to punishment hereafter, and also from all acts 
which are undertaken for the purpose of attaining some 
wwldly or heavenly guerdon. He also exhausts the accumu- 
fcted store of his merit and demerit by undergoing the 
experiences which result thence. Finally he destroys 
the receptacle of experience by the knowledge of the 
soul, together wnth such concomitants as contentment 
^If-restraint and so forth, all things enjoined by the’ 
scriptures to prevent the return of the soul. When all this 
ah^ur“p achievement of release is brought 

wff ’nf f «^>hakara insists that, as the texts enjoin the know- ' 
Pti?^ *¥ no ulterior purpose, it must be understood 

ntii: knowledge. 

Wwration thw consists in the cessation of the operation of 

went or dement, and in total freedom from the body 
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liberation Is purely negative in character.; the soul exists as 
* a mere existence wilhcjut cognition, 'and without cither 
• pleasure or pain, both of which are essentially "connected 

# with the presence of the soul in the body.' The' existence, 
thus achieved is iliu| like that attained^iii the view of the 
Vaisesika, the condition enjoyed by a stone as the author of 
the Sarua.uddhdutfjisamfiraha maliciously points out. 

Kumarila’s views are largeh' in harmony with those of Pra- 
bhakara; thus he holds that liberation cannot be supposed to 
^ be bliss in any form, wliickis essentially transient and unreal 

Blit, consistently with the main aim of the Mimamsa, he 
cannot admit that the Vedic texts, which seem to connect 
freedom from return with knowledge of the soul, mean that 
knowledge produces direct!}' this result. This would co'ii* 
ilict with the criticisms urged by him against the Samkhya 
that they erroneously hold that knowledge by itself can 
terminate bmidage; it is, on the contrary, only possible to 
(‘ounteract tlie accumulated result of past deeds by working 
off the conscc|Uciices ; the function of knowledge, therefore, 

-j may prevent further accumuiation of merit and demerit; it 

- cannot annul what has been accumulated. So Kuma:rila 

attaches only an indirect value to knowledge of the self as a 
factor in sacrificial performance; in the tirst place, it serves 
to imiiice men to undertake sacrifices in cases where they 
would not else be willing to do so, for they ■understand the 
distinction of soul and l)ody and the spiritual advantages 
of sacrificing. In the serond place, through .such knowledge 
men learn to perform the regular offerings, including not 

♦ merely the fixed, offerings but those for special occasions antf*^ 

i penances, with the aim merely of avoiding the sin which 

arises from non-perfonnance, and without any desire for the 
advantages accruing therefrom. It is agreed that men who 
do not desire the result.s of such sacrifices do not obtain 
them, a doctrine which, of course, is familiar in another 
application from the Bhagavadglia. Thus, then, by this 
means the actions of past lives are worked out, w'hiie 
no new action is accumulated, and the man Ijecomes 
ready for final release in the shape of 'perpetual freedom 
from corporeal attachment. The final ■condit4®ii, then, dl 
man will be the persistence of pure .consciousness, but 
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without cognition or feeling of any sort. This view, though 
in entire harmony with the ]\liniamsa, has suffered the usual 
fate at the hands of the later texts/ in which it is asserted 
that the- final condition of man is a state of constant bliss. 

In what mannef then does tlie perlornianee of sacrifice 
operate as affecting the soul? The Mimamsa in both 
schools is confident that there is no question of rewards 
coming from the deity to whom the offerings are made; no 
deity is either eternal or omnipresent, and there could be no 
assurance of it ever receiving tin?' numerous offerings made 
by diverse votaries, apart from the difficulty of the defty 
conferring rewards. There must, therefore, be a capacity, 
which docs not exist prior to the sacrificial action, either in 
the principal performance or in the agent, but which is 
generated in the course of the performance. Before a man 
performs a sacrifice, which will lead, to heaven, there is an 
incapacity in the offering and in the man himself to secure 
that result, but, when he has performed it, he becomes, as 
a result of the action, endowed with a potency, styled 
Apurva, \vhich in the course of time will secure for him the 
end desired. The existence of this potency is testified to 
in the scriptures; its necessity is apparent by the means of 
proof known as presumption. We find in the Veda 
assertions that sacrifices produce certain results, and, as the 
operation of the sacrifice, as we see it, is transient, the 
truth of the scripture would he vitiated if we did not accept 
the theory of Apurva. Nor is there anything illogical in 
^the doctrine; every action sets in force activities in 
substances or ^ agents, and these come to fruition when the 
necessary auxifiaries are present. The action specified is 
called into existence by the injunction contained in the 
forni of an optative in a sentence in the Veda. 

From this doctrine Prabhakara dissents, elaborating 
restead a theory which is obviously a refinement on the 
simple view which Kuraariia accepts from the older writers 
of the school and which best suits the Mmifksi Sutra.^ In 
his opimon the Injunction rests in the sentence as a whole, 

• * M^namyoday&, p. 88. 

11,1 14^' ^ Pr&kammpa^ern, pp. |85 ff ; TawtrrnmHka, 
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^ not in the optative verb, and he denies that from the action 
there arises directly the Apurva. On the contrary, the 
* process Is that the injunctive sentence lays down a mandate, 
Niyoga; this excites the man to exertion, and this exertion 
pertains to some %rm of action, indicated by the verb of 
the injunctive sentence. The exertion produces in the agent 
a result (kfirya) to which also the name of Niyoga is given 
by Frabliakara, on the ground that it is this which acts as 
an incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the 
performance of the action, denoted by the i^erb of the in- 
jtinctive clause. The Niyoga, however, is unable to produce 
its result, unless aided In* something which Salikanatha styles 
fate, nor is it apparent that either' in his terminology or 
in his view of the process Prabhakara’s doctrine is any 
superior to that of Kumarila, It seems as if primarlh' it arose 
from nothing more Important than the observation that the 
result produced in the agent was in one sense his motive to 
action as much as the sentence directing the action to tedone, 
leading to a transfer of the term Niyoga, naturally applicable 
to the sentence, to the condition in 'the agent to which the 
more orthodox name of Apurva was usually applied. 

In simple sacrifices there is only one Apurva produced, hut 
ill more complicated sacrifices there may be several, as a rule 
four. Thus in the new and full moon sacrifices, consisting 
of tw^o sets of three olikitions at new' and full moon respec- 
tively, there may he distinguished the Afigapurva, pertaining 
to the minor acts of the several oblations; the Utpattyapurva, 
tlic result .flowing from each of the three oblations in eitlwr 
set; the Samuiiayiipurva, the result of each group of threr, 
and the Phalapiirva, the result of the whole performance re- 
garded as a unit. But it is not every action which brings 
about an Apurva; tliose actions, which are devoted simply to 
some material result, though a part .'of the sacrifice, such as 
the appointment of priests or the threshing of corn, are mol 
, ^ credited ivith any such effect, as they serve an immediate 

* purpose and need no furtter explanation. ■■■:. ■ 

In the view’' of both schools there is a clear relation be- 
tween the injunction and the action of the agent; the former 
possesses a verbal energy (iabdl bhavmd) iiTfts tendenef to 
produce action by the agent, while the latter puts forth 
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actual energy. towards. the, eiicl iiid,ieated in. 

the Injunction.'^' .' 

It is significant of the tlieistic tendency, of .Indian tliouglit 
that even the ■M.imaihsa was not exempt from transformation. 
Despite its emphatic denial of the existence of a Supreme 
LoxdAht Sarmsiddkdntasafugraha (VIII, 40, 41) treats the 
end of man as to be obtained by meditation upon, and wor- 
ship of, the Supremc^Spirit which is manifested in each man, 
and authors, such as Apadeva and Laiigaksi Bhaskara, declare . 
that if the sacrifice's performed fn honour of Govinda or 
. the creator, Isvara, it leads to the highest good, basing thfe. 
assertion on the authority of the B ha guv ad git a. Hence it is 
easy to explain the tendency of such works as the Sesvara- 
mimMsi of the polymath VefikateSa, where Vedanta tenets 
are grafted on the Mimamsa. Guiiaratna, in his comment 
ou tliQ Suddarasanasumuccayui (p. 298) similar!}.* attributes to 
Jaimini acceptance of the Maya doctrine. 

I he t|uestion, however, arises, how far, in accepting views 
of Ihe^ future of the^ spirit, whicli are .rejected by both 
ITabhakara and by Kumarila, and in imparting a tlieistic 
tinge to the doctrine, later texts relied on earlier authority, 
now lost to us. It must be remembered that in the Vedanta 
Sutra there are attributed to Jamini not merely views in 
entire harmony with his principles, such as insistence (IV, 

^ ^ ^ works bear their due fruit without 

an} di'V ine intervention of any kind, but also opinions which 
show him in the unexpected light of a true Vedantin, though 
not of the orthodox doctrine of Sarfikara. Thus he is 
credited with the view that the order in which a man must 
pass through the various stages of life (aSramas) is fixed as 
from lower to higher, and never vice versa, and as explain- 
ing away as metaphorical the assertion that the highest 
spirit IS a span in size. More precise light is thrown on 
hiD doctrine by the fact that he adopted the view of the fate 
of the soul on departing, by which it is ultimately led by a 
spirit to Brahman, in the sense tliat the absolute Brahman is * 
meant, though Saiftkara argued, apparently against the 

' ^'^fr<^y^y<iprakliSa (ed. Benares) pp. 1-22, 118-25- liU 

pp, 25-30, ■‘•w , mi- 
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iiilentloE of the Vedmia Sutra (IV, 3, 7-14) that the refer- 
ence is to the lower Brahman, the soul passing to the higher 
state only on the occurrence of the absorption of the lower 
Brahman. its hnai condition the soul possesses, accord- 
ing to Jainiiiii, al! t|je qualities of the Btahman enumerated 
in the Chindojiya Vpauisad (VJII, 7), together with omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, and further possesses a body and senses, 
having the |>owtT of assuming many diverse forms. Though 
this is not the view of SaiiikaradV, 4, 5, 11) it can hardly 
be imagined that Jaiminitrtally regarded this condition as 
ptfftainiiig to the soul merely preparatory to final absorption 
in the Brahman; we may rather suppose that on this topic 
his views were akin to those of Ramanuja, and perhaps 
of Badarayana himself. 

^ If we were to hold that the Jaimini of the Karma- 
Mfmariisa and the Jaimini of the Vedanta must be regarded 
as enunciating one body of doctrine, we would be forced to 
the admisskm^that the later school of Mimamsa departed 
from the principles of the founder of the doctrine by Ignor- 
ing the fact that the Mhmhksd Sulra represented only one 
side of his tlioiiglit. But to accept this would probably be 
to lay far too much stress on the traditional allocation of 
doctrines; k is far more plausible to assume that the views 
expressed in, the .IVIimanisa do not represent one aspect of the 
thought of an individual sagm, but are the expression of the 
doctrine of a school, which appealed to Jaimini and 
Badarayana only so far as it thought tit to adopt, or discuss 
views of theirs. It would otherwise be altogether too 
remarkable that of two authorities, who covered much the^ 
same ground, we should have preserved the Sutra of one on 
the doctrine of action, and the Sutra of the other on the nature 
of the absolute, and in both cases the form of the Sutra h 
decidedly unfavourable to the view that it Is the production 
of one definite author. The shadowy personalities of J aimiiti 
and Badarayana can hardly claim much more effective 
teality than those of Gautama or Kanada, or even than 
Kapiia himself. ;■ , 

^ If, on the one hand, there was a tendency to adapt the 
Mimaitisa to Iheistic or pantheistic views, ther^'was on thS 
other a steady process of degradation of the deities to whom 


ri 
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the offerings were supposed to be made. It can hardly be 
assumed that these deities were not believed to Ije real by 
the foundps of the Mimaiiisa. And there is nothing to show 
that Jaimini did not accept their existence. But the later 
d^trine, ^ evinced tn such works as the DevQtdsvuTupovi^ 
cara of Apadeva, does not accept tffe validity of the 
descriptions of the deities given in the Puranas as showing 
the existence of such beings ; these passages rank as mere 
Arthavada; the deity is merely that to which offering is 
made, and has no existence beyoni the Mantras addressed 
to it. 


i 



THE RULES OF RITUAL 
INTERPRETATION 


\\ E have seen that Prabhakara and Kuraarila establish 
by^ their elaborate epistemological and metaphysical en- 
quiries precisely the same results as were more simply 
accepted by Jaimini, the fact that duty’ or righteousness is 
inculcated by the Veda in the form of injunctions, which are 
5 to be carried out on the strength of the authority of that text 

as uncreated and eternal. The task of Jaimini, in all save 
the first Pada of Adhyiya I, is, therefore, to lay down the 
principles which will enable men rightly to perform the 
actions which the Veda enjoins, but which the vast extent of 
the Vedic literature renders it difficult to determine. The 
task falls essentially under two great heads; it is necessary 
to determine precisely to what te.xts and in what degree 
authority attaches, and it is retjuisite to classify systemati- 
; cally tlie various forms of injunction with reference to the 

; actions which they enjoin. Both duties are performed, 

though occasionally in somewhat haphazard manner, in the 
f Sutra; the more important one, the investigation of injunc-' 

I tion, forms the main topic of many later works, while the 

I compendia usually cover more or less adequately the whole 

I field. The details of the discussions have necessarily little 

I general value; they deal with incidents of sacrifices,' which 

f flourished only in the early days of the history of the 

Mimamsa, and in many cases the labour devoted to their 
I * investigation cannot but .seem to us mis-spent. On the other 
‘ band, the principles of interpretation developed are often 

both valuable and interesting as examples of logical analysis. 

; Of the Vedic texts the Brahmanas afford ti»»» immediate* 

I material for the extraction of the injunctions which are the 
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essential part of the Veda, but they contain also passages 
which cannot be_ treated as dealing with either positive or 
negative injunctions, and are classed either as explanatory 
Arthavada, or name, Namadheya. The Arthavada 
[1, 2, l-oO)^ at first Sight seems not to be entitled to authoritv 
but Kumanla and Prabhakara alike defend its validity thc- 
latter against the charge that such sentences are inexpreskve 
since they are not construed with injunctive verbal forms’ 
The value of the Arthavada, both hold, lies in it either 
extolling desirable, or censurinp forbidden, acts; it thus 
comes into immediate connection with injunction or prohi- 
bition Hence it follows tliat, in cases where it might be 
possible to extract from an Arthavada an injunction! it is 
needless to do so, the passage being adequately explained if 
A eulogistic of some action already enjoined. 

Arthavadas may be variously divided, but the simplest 
division IS into three classes: the first is where in contradic- 
ion o . other means of proof a quality is asserted tO' exist 
as m Ihe post is the sun,'’ which serves to extol the 
brilliance of the post. Or it may niorelv reiterate a truth 
known otherwise, as in Agni i.s a protection from the cold.” 

?' T! to something which has happened, 
known^ by other means of proof nor already 

Ihe case of name fl, 4, 1-16) is far more oRscure; dis- 
rassions regarding It usually turn on one or other of the 
•sentences tidhhtdd yajeta pamkamah, “ he who desires 

Sif ts. juhati/%^-oLs 

the Agnihotra ; and syenenabhicaran yajeta, “he who 
practices witchcraft should offer the iyena sacrifice.” It 
seems at least plausible to suppo.se that the sulidivision 
owes Us creation to the practical iiece.ssity of dealing with a 
braited number of obscure sacrificial terms, but was later 
cxtended into a wider area. In the developed theory ‘ the 

of name is given as follow.? 
Each word in the injunction must be brought into effective 

pp. 'irthasa.hgraha, pp. xii, xiii ; Mh„d,hsanyayapnka.<a, 
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rehtiVm lo the energy in the agent excited by the injunction. 

• be _achieved, an instrument 

to be fnllfiiprl \ indication of the procedure 

to be folloned. l_he last requisite is furnished bv various 
subsidiary injunctions, the instrument ‘and the object are 

qualification paiukamah, 

1 nich may be reduced to yagena pasmh bhavavet,“he 
should effect or realise cattle by the use of the sacrifice.’’ 
It remains to dipose of udbhida, and, various other sugges- 
tions as to how it should 1^ taken (e.g. as denoting a spade) 
ba»ng rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that At merely 
expressed by ya^^ena, is only a name, 
and tha> deserves a separate place in the classification of 

Distinct from the Brahraana is the Mantra (I, 2, 31-5,1) 

'^bkb no effective definition is attempted in the te.vts.’ 

I he Mantras are divided into the Rc, Saman and Yaju.s, 
according as they are recited, sung, or muttered, usually in a 
low tone, though some of the Yajus Mantras, the Nigadas, 
are said out aloud; the Yajus is usually held to be unmet- 
ncal, though with small accuracy. Mantras do not lay down 
injunctions, but in the main they serve to denote something 
of value in connection with injunctions, especially the deitv 
to whom offering is lo be made. The tendency to find this 
characteristic is much overdone in the Mimath.sa, though 
even it is compelled lo recognise now and then that ’a 
Mantra must be regarded as merely of a eulogistic character, 
OT even that it is destined to have some supernatural fruit, 

1 he Mimartisa position is, of course, an inevitable result of 
eliminating the goodwill of the deity as a real factor in the 
sacrifice ; the hymns with which their authors intended to 
confer pleasure on the gods become a somewhat cumbrous, 
and not altogether useful, {)art of the sacrificial apparatus. 

Apropos of the Mantras of the Yajus type, however, the’ 
MimSrtisa develops some sensiible rules of construction 
(II, 1,46-49), rendered necessary by the fact that, while the 
metre in the case of the Rc and the song in the case of the 
Siroan determined the extent of the Mantra,J:he Yajus, 

* Uimi^nmaprakm, pp, 58-70; MimSthsiparibhdsS, p, 40, 
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Mantras were recorded in long paragraphs, with no obvious 
mechanical dividing marks. These principles are that of 
syntactical unity (ekavakyata); those words must be taken 
together which, whep so united, form a single idea, or, as 
Prabhakara puts it, to suit his theory of injunction, express 
a single purpose, and which, taken apart, are not expressive 
of any idea or purpose. Secondly, there Is admitted the 
principle of syntactical split (vakyabheda), which permits 
us to break up what else might be taken as a single sentence 
into parts, each of which must contain a single idea. But 
this expedient is permissible only when there is a cl&r 
Vedic injunction to make the split, or when no other con-^ 
struction is really possible, for otherwise the error is com- 
mitted of multiplying Apurvas resulting from Mantras. 
None the less it is a necessary procedure in cases where it is 
made clear in any way that there are distinct acts to be 
accompanied by "Mantras; “Pleasant I make this seat 
for thee ; sit upon it ’’ (T.B. Ill, 7, S, 2) would prima jade 
be one Mantra, but, as ft is intended to serve the double 
purpose of accompanying the act of making the seat for tiie 
cake, and setting it down, it must be taken as two. Thirdly, 
there is the principle of extension {amimnga), which 
denotes that it is often necessary in the case of Mantras to 
supply with several sets of words a clause which follows the 
last of these sets only, and which might thus be deemed to 
belong to it alone. 

Authority, however, is not conlined to the Vedic Sariihitas 
and the Brahraanas. It Is extended to the Smrtis, in which 
term Kumdrila^ includes primarily the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and the Smrti of Itlanu, these being works which claim 
universal application. The Itihasas and Puranas he deems 
to contain iidunctions based on Vedic authority and much 
•Arihavdda, but he admits that there are also injunctions 
arising from mere worldly considerations, passages useful 
only to give pleasure, and other extraneous matter ; the 
hymns to deities serve to secure a transcendental result. 
They serve as wholes the useful purpose of instructing men 

* Tmtmv&tUika^ trans* pp. 25, 112 ff, 244. The Sutra (I, 3, 1-7, 
11-14) new mentions the word Smrti and the commentators differ 
widely in their versions. 
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of very various capacity and knowledge. In the case of the 
Smrtis proper only five alternatives are available: either they 
• arc completely erroneous, which is impossible, as these works 
are obviously useful and men are not so foolish as to believe 
nonsense; or they gre due to personal observation, which 
cannot be accepted; or they rest on tradition, which would 
give no as.surance of validity; or thev are deliberfitelv 
intended to deceive, which is incredible for lack of motive 
and probability of success; or, finallv, thev represent lost 
Vedic tradition. For tlti.s decision there can be adduced a 
cwrtam corroboration in the fact that for certain statements 
in Smrtis we can find confirmation in Vedic te.vts, whence we 
can as.sume that other statements were also derived from tests, 
now unhappily lost to us. Thus part of the Smrtis is derived 
from the Veda, part from ordinary motives of life, and the 
story material is Arthav.ida, as in the Itihasa.? and Puranas!. 
The view of Prabhakara’ is not e.ssentiallv different;' he 
also accepts the inference of Vedic authority, but expressly 
negates it in the case of .Smrtis which do not prescribe 
or prohibit any course of action, for example, statements 
that plants have souls, which contradicts his own denial of 
vegetable bodies. Both .schools again agree (1,1. IS, 16) 
in accepting as valid the Smrtis of ' such .authors as 
Gautama, Vasi.stha, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Sankha and 
Harita, despite the occurrence in them of pas.Hage.s laying 
down certain customs as practised by persons in the east, 
and so on, a fact which apparently contradicts the universa- 
lity of the Vedic injunction. 'Phe clcci.sion of the schools is 
that their injunctions are truly universal, and even the Veda 
lays down certain firactices as to te performed by certain 
classes only, for instance, the Rajasuya is a sacrifice for 
kings only. 

The Vedaftgas, or subsidiary treatises bearing on \’edic 
pronounci at ion, ritual, grammar, etymology and a,stronomy' 
^ are also admitted to rest in part on Vedic tradition, and the 
Mimathsa and philosophic treatises generally are permitted 
to share in Vedic authority; thus Kumarila’'” assures us that 



* PmkammpamM, pp, 100 , 101 , 150 . 

* ShkavirUiM^ p» 267 (?. 201). 
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the Buddhist' denial O'f the external world was not really 
meant to be taken as- a serious contradiction, of 'its . reality, 
but to ivert men’s mi.nds from undue attention to it, and 
so with other apparently erroneous tenets. In. the case of the 
ritual Sutras the claim is made by some that they must be 
treated as true Veda themselves, but. this'^is denied, for they 
have human authors, and are merely, like Smrtis, based on 
Vedic authority. In the case, of grammar, however, a really 
interesting discussion is raised on the Sutra (I, 3, 4-30) by 
those who deny that it can be irr.de out to re^t on Vedic 
authority, and who go so far as to challenge the validity 
the claims of the grammarians to be authoritative. 

The argument of these unorthodox persons runs : words 
like gain, inTieu of the grammarians’ gauh, for cow are 
perfectly correct;- they are fully expressive, they are percept- 
ible by the ear, they are as ete'rnal as any word is, and no 
lieginning in ti.iiie for them can be traced, llie science of 
grammar, too, has no Vedic connection; it differs in no way 
from the process of explaining vernacular words for everyday 
use; it does not deal with actions which are the sole business 
of the Veda; it serves no useful purposes in relation to duty, as 
we do not need grammar to tell us the meanings of words; 
nor is grammar the source of usage, since, on the contrary, 
it rests upon and follows usage. The reply of the Mimamsa 
is not convincing; it maintains that synonyms are not 
permissible, unless enjoined by Vedic use; as gauh 
expresses exactly the meaning any variant of it is 

wrong and undesirable, and has such power of denotation as 
it may actually possess, merely because of its similarity to 
gauh and not in its own right. The science of grammar also 
is essential to set out in orderly derivation the vast masses 
of words in the Vedas; moreover, not usage alone, but usage 
and grammar determine whether a word has the correct form 
to convey the meaning, and grammar in the last issue is 
more authoritative than mere usage. That correct words 
produce, when used, a transcendental result is proved by the 
fact that the Veda enjoins their use, and forbids the use of 
barbarous expressions; moreover, truth leads to supreme 
Oliss, and ule use of correct words is truth in speech. 
Fortunately this disquisition does not prevent either Prabha- 
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^g‘'e«ng that, when the 
l^nt f t "'f'rd. It is to be interpreted in the 

sense barbarian usage accords to it, in lieu of attempting to 

foist ^iipon it, ail etyiiiologica! sense./ • 

The relation of*Smrti authority to the Veda, in cases 
where there appears to be conflict, is the subject of 
dnergcnce of opinion between Prabhitkara and Kumarila. 
in the view of the former, tvhich is apparently that of 
the fl/iwannm 6«lra (I, .1,3-4) , if a Snirti contradicts a Vcdic 
loses all authority, while, even in the 
• do not thus offend, it may be 

impossible to accord their injunctions anv spiritual value. 
If they seem to be due to the avarice of the priests, as 
when the giving of the doth from the sacrificial post to a 
priest IS enjoined by Smrti authority. Kumarila, however, 
with his greater regard for tradition, reduces, as far as 
possible, cases of contradiction to mere instances where 
alternatives are permissible, and only holds that the Sutra 
recommends in the case of such alternatives the adoption of 
that jvhicli lias direct, and not merely inferred, Vedic authority, 

practice of coil 

pound that, while both must go hack to Vedic authority to 
be valid, the former goes more directly to the fountainhead. 
In addition, however, to Smrti and practise must be reckon- 
ed as soum‘.s of knowledge of duty the implications contained 
m \edic texts, which may be deduced by us from them, even 
it not already .set out in Snirtis or by tradition. 

, riie essential function of ail these .sources is to give us 
knowledge of injunctions (vidhi)^ and in|u.nctlons are encite- 
merits to actions. Actions may be class.ified'in various ways: 
there is a dear distinction between Vedic and worldly actions, 
with the former alone is the Mimaiiisa concerned. " ActioM 
€>t this type may be classed as positive,;as .negative (pratise- 
a«a), or as partaking of both characters iparyuddsa)^ as *in 

^ Kiimfirila enlivens the ciiaciLssbn by giving a- long list of errors in 


..MV uy giving a- jons: list or errors in 

.grammar commuted even by grammarians, and simikrly diversifiei, 

pp 412-26.^ * grammar, cf. KySyamaSjari, 
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the ease of a vow not to look at the sun taken by a student. 
Of actions^ the sacrificial, are the most importantj faliiii" 
under the three main classes of Yaga, the offering to a deity 
of a substance; Homa, the offering of a substance in fire or 
water; and Dana, the waiver of one's ownership of an object 
in favour of a tliird party. Sacrifices, again, can be divided 
according as they serve as archetypes only, like the Agni- 
hotra, or as derivatives (vikfii), like the Masagnihotra, or 
as both, like the victim for Agni and Soma, based on the new 
and full moon sacrifice and itself a model for the offering 
at the Soma pressing; or as neither, like the Darvilioma, for 
special reasons given in the Sutra. More important is the 
division by purpose; the Xitya sacrifices must constantly l*e 
performed at the due seasons; the Naimittika must he per- 
formed on certain special occasions, as the Jyotis offering 
on the approach of spring, while the Kamya offerings are 
optional, being undertaken ])y a man who desires some 
special end, as in the case of the Karmsti performed to 
obtain rain. 

The direction to perform an offering is laid down in an 
originating injunction (ntpatthndhi) or an injunction of 
application {viniyogavidhl)^ according as the matter concerned 
is a principal or a subordinate offering. In either case, it 
is frequently necessary to ascertain precisely how many 
actions are prescribed, and six rules for this purpose are 
laid down by the Mmiamsa (II, 2 and 3). Difference in 
words is one clear indication, csp)ecially in the case of the 
verb, which is the most Important part of a sentence of in- 
junction; the repetition of the verb indicates distinct offer- 
ings; the mention of a definite number of oblations is clear 
evidence; other sources are the difference of names, of 
materials to be used, and of context. In the case of the last 
item it is agreed that the occurrence of the same offering in 
4wo different recensions of one text, as in the case of the 
Kinva and Madhyatiidiim texts of the Satapatha Brdhmmiq^ 
does not constitute a diversity of context. 

The originating injunctions are few in number, relating 
tliey do l^^the principal Vedic offerings only, such as the 
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Agfiihotra, the new and full moon ''sacrifices, the Soma 
sacrifice, and so forth. It might 'have been expected that 
there would have been made some effort to svsiematise these 
offerings, but nojrace of ^ any attempt to effect this end is 
seen in the Ifiniariisa, which accepts tlw sacrifices from the 
sacrificial tradition* It is true that there is a ceriaiii degree 
of order of progress from the simpler to the more complex, 
but this order is nol^ absolute, being- broken by the necessity 
of performing the Naimiltika offerings on the occurrence of 
the special occasions evoke them. Nor is there any 
-^inciple discernible in the rewards attainable by these 
offerings ; they include such material things as wealth, 
usually in cattle, children, long life, rule, and, most frec|uc*ntly 
of all, heaven, which is held, on. what is known as the 
Visvajit principle (IV, 3, 10-16), to.be the reward promised 
In any case in which no spedne boon is laid down. 

The origiriatiiig i-njunctioiis, however, do no more than 
excite in the mind of the hearer the desire to perform the 
action which they enjoin, generally in .the -form of' a 
sacrifice ; it remains for other injunctions, those of appli- 
cation, to denote i.he exact manner of -procedure (Uikut^ 
tavyata)^ by specifying the numerous subsidiary actions 
requisite, and the materials and other necessaries for the 
performanpn The discrimination between what is prindpa! 
and what Is sulisidiary (sesa) occupies the greater part of 
the attention of the Mlmahisa, and it- stands in a dose 
relation to the motive for the performance of the various 
actions. Actions may be umleriaken according to the Sutra 
(IV, 1, Iff), followed by Sabarasvamin, Prabhakara, and 
Kiimarila, either lor the sake of the agent (purmariha), or 
for the sake of the offering (kraimrlha) , while Parlha- 
sarath! adds a third class of those which are neither for 
the one purpose or the other, giving as an instance the 
Agnyadhana, or piling of the sacred fire. This innovatba 
seems to be without warrant ; the original distinction corres- 
♦ponds roughly to that between principal and sulwrdinate 
actions ; the new and full moon offerings serve to benefit 
man by producing a due reward, while tlic fore-offerings, 
which form part of them, are merely siitediary to 
sacrifice ; materials normally are subsidiary to tlie sacrifice, 
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any gfx)d results mentioned being treated as merely Artha- 
vada, though on occasions a thing like curds, which serves as 
an element in offerings, may be used to make efficient the 
sense organs of the sacrificer, and thus to serve for his 
benefit. The last feistance shows that^the correspondence 
between actions for the benefit of the agent and principal 
actions is by no means complete. 

The question of what things can be subsidiary is the 
subject of an elaborate investigation; according to Badari’s 
opinion, cited in the Uhmmsa Sutra (III, 1,3), the only 
subsidiaries are substances, accessories, namely, the Mantras 
and the deities, and purificatory actions, such as the thresh- 
ing of corn. To this lifit Jaimini adds actions or sacrifices 
generally, results, and agents. The distinction between the 
two sets, according to the Vrttikara, whom Sabarasvamin 
cites, is that the first three classes are essentially in their 
nature subsidiary, while the latter three are in one sense 
principal, m another subsidiary. Ihus the sacrifices are 
principal with reference to the materials, but subsidiary to 
the result; the result is principal with reference to the 
sacrifice, but subsidiary towards the agent; the agent, again 
IS principal with regard to the result, but subsidiary to such 
acts as the measuring of the sacrificial post, which is to be 
related to ks height From another point of view the agent 
may be said to be subsidiary to the sacrifices, since it is to 
perform them that he acts. 

Trabhakara' divides the subsidiaries into four classes 
according to the heads of class (juti), quality, substance,’ 
and actions, denoted by verbs (hhavarthdtmaka) . The last 
head he divides into those actions which are directlv con- 
ducive to the fulfilment of the sacrifice (saAinipatyopukd- 
raka), and those which are more distantly conducive to this 
result (dradupakSraka). The former he classifies in four 
divisions; the bringing into existence (utpaiti) of some 
(mject, as the production of dough by kneading the corn ■ 
the obtaining {prSpH) oi s. substance already in existence' 
such as milk; the modification {vikrti} of a substance, as of 

PP- ff; cf. MmmsunySyaprakm. pp. 
62-67, where the dwiiion is twofold, siddha and kriyS. ^ ^ ^ 
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ghee by boiling; and the purification {satiiskrti) of substance, 
such as the sprinkling of water over corn.’ These actions 
we all subservient to the sacrifice, and to the Apurva, which 
is produced hy the sacrifice; they have no distinct Apurvas 
oftheirow-n. Onthu other hand, the indirect auxiliaries have 
Apurvas of their own, though some, as for instance the drink- 
ing of milk by the sacrificer at the Jyotistoma, have also a .seen 
result. In the case, however, of such a sentence as, “He 
offers to '1 anunapat,” no effect on the substance offered or 
the human agent is obviots, and we are bound to assume an 
Apurva appertaining to the action by itself, which is sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to the Apurva of the sacrifice as a whole. 
But Kunianla, %vho contents himself with a simpler division 
of all subsidiaries into the two classes of direct and indirect,* 
goes much further in seeking to recognise subsidiary Apur- 
vas. He postulates an Apurva for every injunction, instead 
of merely for injunctions of principal actions and such 
others as cannot be disposed of by any other means, and 
thus, while he does not assert that there is in the directly 
auxiliary acts themselves an Apurva, he holds that there is 
an Apurva in the fact that a choice has been made of the 
particular mode of action, e.g. in selecting the mode of 
thumping as the proper manner of cleansing the grain. 

In dealing with injunctions of application there are si.x 
means by which the relations of subordination of actions, 
etc., may be determined (III, 2 and 3). Tbe first and 
most important indication is express declaration; thu.s, if 
the injunction is given to use in honour of the Garhapatya 
fire a Mantra to Indra, this declaration (Sruti) prevails 
over the normal conclusion that a verse to Indra must 
'come in a ceremony in his honour. Second in importance 
is indirect implication (Htiga)-, thus it is a rule in the 
Soma sacrifice that the juice used is to be consumed; when, 
therefore, a Mantra (T.S. Ill, 2, 5, 1) is found which seemsT 
merely to refer to the drinking, it must be assumed that it 
ctjvers by its reference to drinking all the operations 
connected with that action, such as the taking up of the 
potion, examining it, drinking it, and digesting jt. Thirdly,, 

* Sasiradlpiki, pp. 202, 203 ; MimiritsiparibhSsS, pp. 16 ff. 
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syntactical connection is of value; thus, in one passage 
(§J1. IV, 4, 6, 16-18) we are able to decide that Rc and 
Yajus mean the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, and not, as 
might else be thought, metrical and prose Mantras, because 
of the syntactical cc^nection with the jmmediately preced- 
ing words. Fourthly, context (prakaram) is of great 
importance; we have the general injunction that one should 
perform the new and full moon sacrifices, and the injunction 
to offer to Tanunapat; this principle enables us to find a 
purpose for the latter offering in oonnection with the former 
sacrifices; mere syntactical connection would not here Iie-fp, 
as the sentences stand apart and are in themselves quite 
complete. Fifthly, order (krama) or position (sthdua) is 
of service; thus in one passage (T.S. I, 6, 2, 4) occur three 
Mantras without indication of use; we can, however, by 
finding that elsewhere three offerings are enjoined in 
connection wdth these Mantras, assume that the order of the 
sacrifices and the iMantras is to correspond, one being used 
with each offering in order. Finally, names {samdkhyd) 
may supply information else wanting; thus Mantras, not 
otlierwise identified, by being styled Hautra are known to 
fall within the sphere of the Hotr priest. Each of these 
means for adequate reasons is deemed to be of more value 
than the preceding, and in working out the principle in 
detail the IMimamsa shows both skill and acumen, even 
when we admit that in many cases its reasonings were 
guided by the fact that a certain usage had become regular, 
and therefore that the sound conclusion was already given 
by customary practice. 

While these injunctions of application determine the 
exact mode in which the ceremonies prescribed in the origi- 
nating injunctions are to be performed, the order of the 
actions is prescribed by injunctions of performance {viniyoga* 
*vidhi). On this point, however, there is a difference of view 
t)etween Prabhakara and Kumarila (V, 1) ; the latter 
admits readily the existence of injunctions determining the 
order ^ of performance by the process of extracting such 
^ directions fmm injunctions of application. Prabhakara, 
however, iifSists that an injunction of application cannot be 
deemed to deal with order, which is a matter of Indifference, 
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.Ml long as an act is performed, but even he admits that a 
few cases occur in which the order of offerings is specially 
defined. As a rule, however, the order is left to be deter- 
mined by nliiior indications. Thus it may be directly 
enjoined, or the ord#r of the mention the offerings may 
be decisive, or the order of the natural actions may be 
resorted to; thus the gruel mu.st be cooked before the Agni- 
hotra i.s offered, although the test mentions the latter first. 
Again, the order of commencement is of importance; in the 
Vajapeya there are seventeen victims to be immolated; the 
offerer may begin with any one, but the different acts must 
lie done to each following the initial order adopted. Posi- 
tion, again, is of importance; thus in the Agnistoma there are 
three animal victims, one to Agni and Soma offered on the 
day before the sacrifice, the Savaniya on the day of the 
pressing of the Soma, and a barren cow on the final day. 
In the Sadyaskra, a modification of the Agni.s{oma, tlie 
three victims arc to be offered on one dav, that of the press- 
ing; hence, as this is properly the day of the Savaniya 
victim, it is to bo offered first, followed by that for Agni and 
Soma, and the barren cow. Lastly, the order of the 
principal actions prevails over that of subordinate actions; 
thus at the new moon sacrifice the preliminaries for the 
offering to Indra are performed before those of the offering 
to Agni, but the offering to Agni comes before that to Indra; 
accordingly, in the performance of sub.sciiucnt rites, it i.s 
those connected with Agni that take precedence, over those 
connected with Indra. In cases where none of these means 
give a clear result, anj- order may be resorted to, and so witli 
offerings performed independently to ol.>tain worldly goods, 
Nor is there any fixed order between the Soma sacrifices and 
the simpler rites known as Isfis. 

There remains the question of the right to perform 
sacrifices, which forms the subject of a set of injunctions 
Relating to qualification {adhikatavidki). Jainiini, it 
seems, took a generous view of the position of woman, con- 
templating (VI, I, 6-S) her as a performer of sacrifices, 
though, in the case of her being married, botji she and 
husband must co-operate in offering, and the Vedic Mantras 
would be recited by him only, ^abarasvamin alroadi 
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emphasises- the disability of women arising from their 
ignorance of the .Veda, which is not asserted by Jaimini, 
who doubtless reflects the older usage. Siidras are excluded 
' (¥1, 1, 26, 33) from^acrificing for this very reason of ignor- 
ance of the Veda, and in the later te-rts the admission of 
women even to a qualified share of the sacrifice is thus 
pomalous. Some small amount of means is also requisite 
in a sacrificer, and he must not be incapacitated by disease. 
Further details are given in the Srauta Sutras, which reco^y- 
nise, like Jaimini, the case of certain classes who can take 
some part in sacrifice though not of the three higher classes 
such as the Rathakara. In the case of Sattras only 
Brahmans of the Visvaniitra family studying the same Kalpa 
Sutra are qualified to act; all act as sacrificers, and each 
individually obtains the whole benefit of the sacrifice, instead 
of it being shared collectively. Moreover, while the death 
of an ordinary sacrifice! destroys the rite, in the case of a 
Sattra the place of any one incapacitated can be taken by 
another priest, who, however, obtains no share of the result. 
Only Brahmans again can eat the remnants of sacrifice, so 
that, if a Ki^atriya has a Soma sacrifice performed for him, 
he must be given to drink a substitute for Soma remnants! 
on the other hand, the threefold duty of sacrifice to the 
gods, of Vedic study as payment of debts to the Rsis, and of 
the begetting of children as a debt to the Fathen^’is incum- 
bent on all these classes, not merely on those who may wish 
to attain the benefits of these actions (VI, 2, 31). Again he 
only may perform the Visvajit (VI, 7) who can afford a fee 
of 1,200 gold pieces, but, when he is bidden to give up all in 
it, that applies only to his riches, not to, e.g. his parents, and 
of his riches there are excluded lands, horses, and slaves in 
personal attendance, while the 1,000 years of performance is 
ipterpreted as so many days. 

^ ^ In addition to these divisions according to content 
miunctions can be classified on the basis of the knowledge 
already possessed by the agent of the mode of performance 
or actions possible/ Thus an original injunction {apurva- 

.e ... , . 
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i vidhi) is one which enjoins something otherwise unknown, 

\ • as when a direction is given that grains are to be washed, 

i . A restrictive injunction (niyamavidhi) serves to fix as alone 
j valid one out of several possible means of carrving out 

: .such an action, such as the husking erf grain, which a.n 

i injunction requires % be performed by ' pounding. An 

; injunction of limitation or exclusion (parimhkhyavidhi) 

precludes one of several alternatives which otherwise might 
lie resorted to; thus the injunction, “Five animals among 
animals with five nails mt^- be eaten,” precludes the eating 
I of«any animals not having that adornment. In this case the 

preclusion is implied, in other cases it may be e.xplicit. 

; While an injunction directs a positive "act, a prohibition 

(nisedka) serves to turn a man away from performing the 
action expressed in the verb and its object. The prohibition 
does not lead to any desirable result such as heaven; it 
serves none the less a useful purpo.se; the man, who obeys 
the direction not to eat the mysterious Kalanja, by observing 
I this taboo escapes the hell which else had been his fate. In 

1: the technical phraseology of the Mimaihsa the negati ve applie.s 

not to the sense of the verb, but to the optative affix; as an 
optative urges us to action, so a negatived optative turns 
^ away from it. In certain cases, however, this normal con- 
i' dition of affairs is precluded, and the negative is immediatelv 

connected with the verbal sense. Of these the most 
important is the case (IV, 1, 3-6) of negative passages 
headed, “His vows arc as follows.” The Brahmacarin is 
, under an obligation not to look at the sun as a vow; the 

force of this is not that he is to avoid the evil result of 
looking, for there is no such result, but, as the context 
> indicates, he is to efl’ect the destruction of evil by the 

f resolution of not-looking at the sun. A similar mode of 

i interpreting an apparent prohibition is seen in the ca.se of 

I the rule, “ He should say, ‘ Ho, we sacrifice,’ at the begin- 

! ning of all sacrificial verses, but not at the Anuyaja 

I * offerings.” The reason for this procedure is that, if the 
i rule were regarded as a prohibition proper, then it would 

necessarily^ follow that there was an antecedent rule enjoin- 
ing the action, since a prohibition implies a prawious rule to* 
the opposite effect, and, this being so, the result of the 
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prohibition would not be what was desired, since, owing to 
the equal validity of all Vedic. sentences,, the only result 
would be to make the action optional Thus, instead of a 
prohibition, we have what is technically styled Parjudasa, 
and the sense of 'the rule is that the ■ words, Ho, we 
sacrifice/^ which are uttered with the sacrificial verses, are 
to be uttered with those verses ■ only which do not occur in 
Anuyajas. . . 

■ These are the main topics, which, with numerous excur- 
sions into subsidiary detail, fill d?adas Adliyaya 

I a,nd Adhyayas II-¥I of the 'Mhndmsd Sutra, Tdie 
next two Adhyayas deal with the transfer- of detallsTrom 
the archetype to sacrifices whose form is derived from 
it, a discussion rendered necessary by the fact that in 
the Brahmanas there are many cases in w^hich it is 
presumed that the details of one offering will be supplied 
from another, as in the often-quoted case of the Isu 
offering which is based on the Syena. ■ The transference 
{(itidesa) applies not merely to the mode o! performance, 
but to materials and other details/ It is regulated by 
context iprakarana) or position; thus the Tsu offering 
follows the Syena model, because they are enjoined in the 
same context. The rule of position again lays it down that 
the deity of the original offering is to take the same place 
in the transferred ofi'ering, and the offering material is 
also to be transferred. Transfer takes place by express 
injunction, as in the case of the Isu offering; by implied 
injunction, as in the case of the offering to Siirya, which is 
based on the new and full moon offerings; by" mention of 
the name of a sacrifice, as in the case of the Masagni- 
hotra, which is made in accordance wdth the Agnihotra; or 
by mention of the name of a purification (samskdra), as 
when, the Avabhrtha being mentioned at the Varunapraghasa, 
it is performed like the Avabhrtha, or concluding bath, of 
the Agni§toma where the rite is purificatory. 

The process of transfer, however, frequently involves 
modifications (Mho) in the Mantras used to accompany the 
jrites, in order to adapt them to the change of circumstance. 
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Elalwrate rules are accordingly given in Adhvax;- IX 
of the Sutra on this head. Nor only Mantras are* altered 
but also Samans: thus at the Vaisyastoma the Kanvanui.'.’ 
tara replaces* the orginal Brhat 'and Rathantari 
In some cases purifications are modified* thus the wild ri.v 
imvara) used at the Vajapcya offering, in place of i’-.i' 
ordinary rice, is subjected to the processes of purifaufi..n 
applicable to the latter. In other cases Mantras are me 
altered, but the number of times of their use i.s modified. 

In other cases the transference must be accompanied i.v 
tlsj annulment of details which are now inappropriate. 
The cases in which this occurs, enumerated in Adhvava \ 
are numerous and complicated; thus an act may by ciuimn' 
be rendered useless; in the Prajapatva rite, based on the 
new and full moon sacrifices, grains of gold replace rice 
grains, and the operations of husking and washing -ir.- 
therefore annulled. Again, if Yajus Mantras are gi«m m 
be recited as Nigadas, which are invitations and therefore 
must be said aloud, the normal rule of muttering of Vaju< 
IMantras is annulled in favour of the necessary loud 
utterance. Annulment, again, may be partial or conmle'c, 
and the later text books take special pleasure in devckmiiu' 
the diverse forms in which it may appear. Opposed to 
annulment is comliination {samurcavu) in which the tu-w 
details of the derivative form are only added to the ik-taiL 
of the original offering. 

In .‘\dhyaya XI the question is raised of lli? relation 
of subsidiary to principal offerings as regards repetition of 
fierformancc. In certain cases a single performance of 
subsidiaries gives effective aid to more' than one princinal 
.action, as in the case of the Agnyadhana, which need 
only once be performed, the same consecrated fire serving 
for all subsequent sacrifices; this aid is styled Tantr-a, 
On the other hand, some subsidiaries must be repeated with 
each principal offering; thus the subsidiaries of the rite. 
I>erformed at new and full moon respectively in those offer- 
ings are nearly the same, but the lapse of time between tiic 
two rites renders the repetition of the subsidiaries essemial • 
this case is styled Avapa. But in some cases "where a sub- 
sidiary is merely performed for the purpose of aiding one 
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principal operation, it may nonetheless aid 
principal operation; thus the fore-offerings foi 
Agni and Soma at the Soma sacrifice serve 
offering also, and, if an altar has been mad( 
Soma, sacrmce, the sacrificer may perform an i 
he will. This 
Finally, in 
is disposed of 
r ■- 

wish of the agent ; 
made, of which eight depend 
performance of the ' 
some benefit for the 
Sion options are classed as limited 

dwff class 

mvided according as it rests on 

out options as a rule are c * 

‘o fixed 

which depend on the will of the agent, 
which options may apply are most varied, the 
of certain Mantras, preference for 
the choice of kinds of grain, mode of action; and' 

* MimaihsSbalaprakaia, 


options are of many kinds^ nd 
r»s.„,nj, 0, by dir.c ded.r.tio„/„r 

nineteen subdivisions of each type a?e 

rPa ‘d n option furthering the 

nte, and eleven on its bringing about 
agent. By another principfe of divl 
-J or fixed (vyavasthita) 

- — -3 again being sub- 
reasoning or declaration, 
open to many objections, though 

either tA aaIiamc. j. j, ^ 

Options, or to those 

. The subjects to 

7 ~e use or non-use 

one colour or another, 

' so forth. 
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iHE lacr tiieiT tii6 Alinia,iiisa. is ciii invcsti^sttion of texts 
in order to evolve an orderly system for their interpretation 
as a harmonious whole brings it immediately into contact 
wnth legal interpretation, and the parallel is made the closer 
that the chief object of the Mimamsa is to determine 
injunctions, which are distinct from those of civil law mainly 
m the fact that they deal with sacrificial rather than civil 
obligations, and are enforced by spiritual rather than temporal 
penalties. Thus as early as the Dharma Sutras of Vasistha 
and Baudhayana we find that skill in the Mimarhsa was con- 
sidered a qualification for memhershin nf « 
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Saiiikara Bhatta, had dealt. The 
parallelism, indeed, of the two enquiries only became the more 

o£? ^.1 of SmrS and 

other t«ts claiming authority increased, and-'the ideal nf 

reconciling their conflicting views was more anri m 
strongly held. All the devices necessaiy for such an en8 
existed m the Mimamsa. and we can understaS frm tht 
reason why it was not thought necessart^ ot deSe tn 
develop a distinct science of legal interpretation. ^ 

I o essential doctrine of injunction in civil law iq 

based on the principles adopted in the MTmamsa J - ^ 
the interpretation of the various kinds of injunction the 

3L™.rSe;te' r„s„'?i2s 

M. asto ma,™ an amiabl. and hihhv .“rl i " i 
an injunction, the violation of which reiSers^ void fhl 

the question whether it is to be ififerred thaTt£r^“''iP“‘® 
only on the dpth of their paints Tlfwhtlf Eettf 
Negative injunctions also raise a noint of ii i * 
tance in the relation of prolSon Zif 

Ed, ™nd 

“atr^S^aa IS'aSS S 1“' 

succession; it, therefore anniiW^ i E^nerai rule of 

w.^.TS«,tr4“drixt; 
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way affect them, as, of course, it would do if it were a 
prohibition proper.’ 

In the interpretation of the Smrti injunctions the same 
principles arc applicable as in the case of the interpretation 
of the injunctions of^ application in Vedic texts. Thus the 
express declaration of a text must be held to override any 
conclusion which might be deduced from it by suggestion 
(laksana), corresponding to Uiiga in Jaimini. ' The"decla- 
ration of Manu (IX, 104) that “after the death of father 
and mother the sons shoukl divide the paternal property, for 
tlfey have no power over it while their parents live,” is an 
absolute declaration that they have no such power ; it is 
impossible to read the rule as forbidding partition during 
the parents’ life, but acknowledging the power of the son's 
over the property. The power of suggestion, however, has 
also its own place ; thus Nanda Pandita in explaining how, 
although the word “substitute” was first applied specificially 
to five kinds of sons, it tecomes applicable to all the twelve 
kinds legally recognised, adduces the Pranabhrt maxim 
(I, 4, 28) as his warrant, i’ranabhrt originally denotes a 
Mantra used in consecrating a brick in the ' fire altar ; 
thence it passes to be the name of the brick, and from 
denoting the special bricks used applies more generally to 
any brick. Tlie principle of syntactical connection {vs'kya) 
reappears, usually under the title Anvaya ; it.s su^ieriority to 
context (.prakaram) is illustrated by Raghunandana's discus- 
sion of Manu’s rule (XI, 209) that one who assaults a 
Brahman must undergo the Krcchra penance. If the context 
is invoked, this may seem merely to refer to the case of the 
new and full moon sacrifices, and therefore has no general 
or civil application, but the sound view is that it is to be 
treated as a single independent proposition. 

The term, ArthavSda, which play.s so important a part 
in the Mimartisa discussions is dropped in legal terminology, 
but the legal texts recognise the existence of such passages 
In the Smytis and deal variously with them. One difficult 
problem is handled in the light of the maxim of Jaimini 
(I, 2, 19-2S), dealing with declarations which have the 


Tajore Law Lectures, 1905, pp. 332, 333. 
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Ins all, his children are excluded from the gift. The same 
passage is also employed to express the limited character of 

. , actual owner- 
'€r property lie lias acquired ; his 
or suzer- 
-e O'wiier- 
iiot trails- 
tO' give," 'but, 
^ing a maiiiteaanoe 


the ownership of a king or a feudatory; liii 
ship is restricted to whatevf ^ 

position towards thff territory is one of sovereignty ci 
anity, entitling him to a_ maintenance but not to true 
ship; when a king is said to give a village, he does 
fer the ownership of the land, which is not hi 
assigns to the donee the right of draw 
from the village. « 

guidance to Vijfianesvsra 
tii, ioo j m a variety of details in connection with heritafye 

and partition. The claim of woman to inherit i! 
questioned on the ground that, as property is intended for 
sacrihcial purposes and as save along with her husband a 
woman has m locus standi as a .sacrificer, on the interpreta- 
don of the Mtmdma Sutra (VI, 1. 17-21) adopted in the 
wmmentators, (here IS no ground for her having the right of 
inheritance. I his illiberal doctrine is disposed of bv appeal 
to an^other passage of the Mimdmsa Siitra (III 4 'rl) jn 
which It refers to ornaments of gold worn by the pries'ts and 
the sacrificer, though serving no sacrificial purpose. " The 
eract share of a wife raises difiSculties in view of the con- 
flicting interpretation of the two main texts, the first of wS 
provides that, if an owner divides property in his lifetime 
he should make his wives have equal shares with his sons’ 

and the second, that on partition after the death of thl 

husband the wife should have a share equal to that of It 

TL ,7 ’®^ m‘«prefed by some authorities to 

Man that, if the property is extensive, she is to have a mere 
subsistence from the estate, while, if it is .small, she S to 
have an equal share. This view is rejected on the" streneth 
of the principle upheld by Jaimini (VII, 3, I9-2S) that\o 

VT-r r¥ " meaning. 

right to treat it as broken into two incongruous parts Simi 
larly It IS on the MimirtisS rule (V. 1, 4-7) of following 

mentioned in a certain order that is based 
the claim tha^ when the parents of a childless son succeed 
Co h.s pro^^v, the ^ther has a prior claim, becaS Jhe 
teiTO parents {pttarau) is explained in grammatical treatises 
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as mother and father {maiapUarau), and not as father and 
mother. Another appeal to the Mimaihsa doctrine is made 
m regard to Yajnavalkya’s doctrine (II, 126) that a 
coparcener, who at the time of partition withholds part of 
the property , must gi\ e it up for divifyon. The Question 
arises whether the ‘action is reprehensible or not, and is 
decided in the affirmative because in the Mimaihsa (VI, 3, 20) 
it is ruled that a man wlio substitutes one form of meal for 
another, even if acting und« a genuine misapprehension, still 
does wrong, so that, even^if the coparcener had some right 
t® the property and regarded it as his own, his conduct is 
JImutavahana, as often, differs in part from 
\ ijiianeSvara, and extenuates the action. On a strict 
interpretation by Alimamsa principles again, it is not 
impossible to argue that Jimutavahana does not allow the 
disposal by will by a father of inherited pioperty without 
provision being made for the maintenance of the sons- the 
conflicting view of the Privy Council is xlearlv hard to 
reconcile with the principles of Mimatiisa.‘ 

Adoption, like inheritance, affords a fruitful field for the 
application of Mimariisa principles.- The right of a Sudra to 
adopt, which is denied in the Suddhiviveka, on the ground 
that adoption must be accompanied by Vedic Mantras and 
an oblation which he cannot as a Sudra haw performed, is 
vindicated on the ground of the occurrence of a certain offer- 
ing for a Ni$adasthapati (VI, 1, 51 ) in the Veda, although a 
Nifada is normally as a Sudra excluded from any Vedic 
rite. The Mantras can then be recited by an Ary-an. A 
woman, again, can only adopt with the pierraission of her 
husband^, as she cannot by herself perform Vedic rites and 
ceremonies (VI, 1,6). Again, a child when adopted cannot 
inherit his father’s property or perform his ^raddha, accord, 
mg to Manu; this rule, though restricted to these two facts 
must be understood to apply generally on the analogy of 
terms like antarvedi in the Mimaihsa (III, 7, 13, 14), which 
means not merely at the centre of the altar, but anywhere 
within it. By another maxim Nilakantha decides that 

' Tagore Law Lectures, 1905, pp. 4X)5’llm m 

‘ VyavahSramayiikha (ed. Bombay, 1880), pp. 40 ff. 
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s:vsfri= 

MaitravaruL, whS Tsts on fte 
two sentences, “ He hands over a s aff toX S- 
pnest; he initiates or invokes bv means of Se sta?»™''?^ 
accepted opinion is that the handin<r over Jf thl ^: ff ^ 
distinct injunction the inifmfmr. ^ ^ ^ 

and so here the part of the d-il ^ tpocation subsidian' 
an ostablishcrruL if4ka ® ^ «?iy subsidia,,- to 

oimuar use of the Mxmamsa is m'^rlA Jr. 
nection by Nandi P^nriUn • 

{c. 1600 A.D.). Thus on thn i ^ P^^i^^kamlmdmsd 

which is a maxim (I 4 1? 16? u”‘- ^ f ^'^is'^adeva, 
of such a word ™ hat ’the ‘ v"® case 

|owcdi„Ue2™,Thl^'^^^^^^^ 

term sapmda used of relationshin ;« i 

rSto'!;:' *55 <*"•/”/“« ii’toi'aiS 

which the substitute oriitinated ;• ®^bstitution the mode in 

is whether it cafser^K^^^^^^^ 

adopted son can easily do ^ Again t^he nr**^/’ “ 

that an adoptive fathi must perfor’mYh?bfr?h°ee*° * 

an adonted child thet.^i, ?i a- ™.'”® ceremony for 

srth vcSatJ'b^Sltr tofai£'7J“f 

when a difBculty arises as tn tt.« V’ ‘^’ 

offerings, reason and necessitv performance of 

though tardy. The author n is in order 

appals to the MimMsa^doctriieav'f 2?24fo?fh 

of the pnncipakand incidental alnlr’J’ relation 

» .nppon ki. vi„ U»t, if otto »f lSd““”,;d'op"£ 
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diild becomes the adopted child of the other as well. As the 
principal purpose of the action is to provide offspring for the 
dead husband, the result of doing so is that the son occupies 
the same position to either widow, this being a mere incidental 
matter. The same text elsewhere dtes the Kapihjala 
maxim (XI, 1, 38^-45) which indicates that, when the 
plural number is used in any injunction, in the absence of 
necessity requiring that a larger number should be deemed 
to be meant, the needs of the situation are fully met by 
restricting the number toihree, the minimum indicated. 

^ The sacrificial practice yields one obvious contribution to 
the law of partnership, such as those of trading companies, 
bodies of actors, and agricultural concerns. The rule is 
laid down that the returns are to be divided among the 
partners according to the amounts of their respective invest- 
ments, on the analogy of the distribution of the sacrificial fees 
among the officiating priests (X, 3, 53-55). Thus, of one 
hundred cows twelve are given to each of the four principal 
priests, six to the next four, four each to the next four, and 
three each to the last group, the amounts being allocated in 
accordance with the comparative importance of their contri- 
bution to the carrying out of the offering. 

In the domain of quasi-criminal law Raghunandana 
solves a difficulty by the application of the analogy of the 
principle of Tantra, where a single performance of an 
action serves the purpose of more than one principal offering. 
The problem is raised in the case of the rule that the assailant 
of a Brahman must perform the Krcchra penance on pain 
of punishment; if, then, one offends against five Brahmans, 
is the penance to be performed five times? The answer on 
the Tantra principle is in the negative. Medhitithi again 
has recourse to the Mimamsi maxim of Grahaikatva (III, 
1^, 13-15). which holds that in a general injunction the 
singular includes the plural and the masculine the feminine, . 
in order to solve the doubt raised by the rule of Many (V, 
fO) that a Brahman must not drink spirituous liquor, an 
ingpious ofajptor having suggested that the text is restrict* 
ed in its application to such action by a single male Brah- 
man. The maxim, it will be seen, differs 'Entirely in iii 
effect from that given above, which in sacrifices and on 
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other occasions reduces a plural to its bare meanin<» of 

tliree* ■ 

Even mpre interesting is a case in which the law of 
evidence is influenced by the Mlmamsa doctrixe of the self 
validity of cognitions. Yajnavalkya lays down (II 80) 
that, if a man has brought forward witnesses, yet if at a later 
period he can produce more satisfactory testimony the 
evidence already adduced is to be discredited. This’ pro 
®‘Sht drastic, is justified b> the adduction in 
the Mitak^arS of the arguments adduced by the Vrttikara in 
support of the self-evidence of cognitions. Evidence "is 
pnnia facie valid, unless it can be shown that the witness 
could not have known the facts, that his means of knowl- 
edge were defective (karaiiadosa) , or his evidence is 
displaced by other evidence, that is, the first cognition is 
sublated by a second cognition. Immediately after, VijnaneS- 
vara (11, 83) has recourse to the Mimamsa to provide a 
suitable penance for the witness whom he enjoins to with- 
hold evidence or testimony, where the proof of the charce 
would result in the infliction of the capital penaltv • in 
these cases the usual punishment of a fine, or in the case 
ot a Brahman banishment, is not in point ; still, to do away 
With the sin of the deviation from the truth the performance 

i*s* pSited*^””*’ gi’^en in the Mimaihsa, 

the obligations of the law books to the 
Mimamsa principles are still more marked in those parts of 
thase treatises which deal, not with civil law ivyavakSra) in 
the narrower sense of the term, but with religious custom 
and pnances. Even in the civil law, however, there is one 
on which the law books differ in essentials from 
Jaimuii , It was iiece-ssary for the latter, in support of his 
^trme of the eternity of the Veda, to maintain that its 
commwids are universal, and thus he treats even Smrti texts 
which contain injunctions expressed as local practises 

ft Jds oV tC'®} principles. In the practical 

however, the utmost value is always 
affached to local_ customs, and the practice of good 

outweigh maxims in 
If in any place these are not followed. Yet 
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Jaimini’s insistence on the supreme value of the Veda in all 
questions was not without effect; the tendency in the 
' Smrtis is, in harmony no doubt with a common practice, to 
allot in the c«se of partition of property a larger share' t.-. 
the eldest son than to the others. But there is Vedic 
authority for the statement that Manu divided his property 
in equal shares among his sons, and this doctrine has final Iv 
prevailed in the law, despite the efforts of some of the 
compilers of digests to compromise the matter in order to 
obey the clear direction* of the Smrtisd In the legal 
schools, again, it has been found necessary to assign relaiTve 
weight to Puranas and Smrtis, a distinction which is not 
found in Kumarila, who accepts the Puranas on the same 
basis as the Smrtis. In the case of a div'ergence between 
Smrti and Purana the former should prevail in the view of 
Vyasa; the Purana represents no more than custom, while 
the Smrti is a step nearer to Sruti.^ 

While the Mimatiisa thus stands in close relation with 
Indian law, in its enunciation of principles in the form of 
brief maxims {nyaya), comparable with the headnotes of 
modern law reports, it stands in equally close relation with 
the popular vogue of maxims^ framed on the model whence 
the Mimarhsa use is doubtless derived. Such popular 
maxims are freely cited by the text-books of the school, and 
it was presumbly on their analogy that the Adhikarana 
headings were derived; the remarkable divergence of t!ie 
commentator.s* in allotting Sutras to Adhikaranas indicates 
that the latter were not a primitive constituent of the Sutr.i 
text 

^ Ct Mandlik,' trans* of V.yaimharmiayukha^ p.-41, o. i.' ■ 

® Tagore Law Lectures, 1905* pp, 234, 235 ; cf., however* 
Mandlik, op, cit , p, xxx. 

^ See Cot Jacobts LankikanyiySnjaH (2od ed., 3 parts). 

* Above pp. 4, 13, So In the Vedinta SMtra, 
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